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“Barrett Shingles on 
the house, Barrett Roll 
Roofing on the barn— 
those roojs are off my 
mind.” 


to Buy Roofing— 


With Spring just over the hill, you’ll soon be out in the fields. 
This is the time then, to get your buildings fixed up. And roofs 
come first. If they’re in poor shape, better get busy. This time, 
why not put on roofs that will last? Get this matter of roofs off 
your mind for good and all—put on Barrett Roofings. Here are 
roofs that /ast and for good “‘horse-sense”’ reasons. 


Start at the felt base of Barrett Roll Roofing—for this is the 
factor on which the weather-tightness and permanence of a roof 
largely depend. Barrett felt, as all architects and roofing men 
will tell you, has been the standard of quality for 66 years. This 
thick, tough felt—every fibre of it—is saturated with the highest 
grade waterproofing material. Then, as an added measure of 
protection and endurance, this base is covered on both sides with 
a seal-coat—a special blend of this same waterproofing material. 





Finally, to make certain that Barrett Roll Roofing is absolutely 
weathertight, every roll, during the process of manufacture, must 
undergo 70 inspections before it leaves a Barrett factory. 


Free Booklets 
That Give Interesting Facts About Roofings 


Send us your address and we will mail you, absolutely free, a series of booklets 
that give valuable facts about our different types of roofing. These books also 
describe other products of great money-saving value. Drop us a postal card or a 
brief letter—today! 
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Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-surface roll roofings. 
Made of best grade roofing-felt, thoroughly satu- 
rated with high grade waterproofing material. Under 
surface protected by rot-proof sealed back. Tough, 
pliable, elastic, durable, and low in price. Easy to 
lay, no skilled labor required Made in two weights, 
medium and heavy. 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 
The most beautiful and enduring roll roofing made. 
Mineral-surfaced in art-shades of red, green, or 
blue-black. Has rot-proof seal back.Very popular for 
bungalows, cottages, garages and all farm buildings, 

Everlastic Giant Shingles 

These “‘Giants” for wear and service are handsome 
enough for the expensive home, economical enough 
for small farm house or cottage. Their weather 
side is mineral-surfaced in beautiful shades of red, 
green, or blue-black. This fadeless mineral surface 
resists fire and never needs painting. Their base 1s 
extra heavy roofing-felt thoroughly waterproofed. 
Because of this extra-thick, extra-rigid base, these 
shingles can be laid right over the old roof—a big 
saving on reroofing jobs. Size 8 x 1234 inches. 
Are laid easily and without waste 


Everlastic Single Shingles 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or blue-black. Base 
is of the best grade roofing-felt These shingles are 
staunchly weatherproof, fire-resisting and need no 
painting. Size 8 x 1234 inches 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Minera!-surfaced in red, 
green, or blue-black. Come in two sizes—10 inches 
and 12% inches deep; both 32 inches long. The 
12 %-inch Multi-Shingle, laid 4 inches to the weather, 
giv es three-ply roof—the 10-inch gives two-ply roof. 


Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles 
The latest development in the strip shingle. Min- 
eral-surfaced in art-shades of red, green, or blue- 


black. Novel designs can be made by interchanging 
red strips with green, or red strips with blue-black. 


The Barrett Company 


40 Rector St., New York City 


The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert St., 
Montreal, Que., Canada 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to 


to subscribers in Philade!phia, on and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., Coarues F. JENKINS, President 
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new subscribers on trial, two years for fifty 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 


this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable ‘business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you AF 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always: say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.’’ This will secure 
prompt and careful:attentioh to your order. 
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Milk Wars and Covers 


BOUT the time the cover on this March 
issue was half printed, we decided to 
postpone for a month George M. 

Rommel’s article'on the New York milk 
war, which is referred to at the bottom. It 
will be in April sure. 

We hope you like this ‘‘Bear Grass” 
picture on this issue; it is one of John Kabel’s 
remarkable photographs. 

Next month will be a cover picture by Lee 
Willenborg, in which a green hired man and 
an impatient cow get mixed up with—but 
just wait! ’twon’t do to tell too much. 





Fine Big April Issue Coming 


Ever since A. B. Ross stood the soil and fer- 
tilizer world on its head, something more 
than four years ago, by proving that com- 
mercial nitrogen is worse than worthless in 
rotations with clover, we have been getting 
letters from people wanting to know ‘‘What 
are Mr. Ross’s teachings, anyhow! Can’t 
you give them to us in a. nutshell?” 

Ross has now done this, and next month 
we will print ‘‘Ross’s 14 Points,” which sum- 
marize the whole-of his principles and teach- 


ings, as determined by forty years of thorough ° 


tests at the experiment stations. This is the 
first time these ‘14 Points’ have been ¢éol- 
lected and printed, and they are of great 
importance to every farmer who uses any 
kind of a rotation system. 

The milk war in the New York “milk 
shed” continues to blaze, and George M. 
Rommel will explain the ins and ‘outs of it 
next month. This article was to be printed 
in this issue, but events have been moving so 
rapidly that we decided to wait for April. 

Co-operative selling continues to grow in 
interest, and we will have in the next issue a 
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review of live news in this field. G. A. 
Whipple will tell next month how to manage 
what standing timber: you have, so as. to 
get the greatest possible income out of it; 
growing new. trees takes time, but most 
farms have some already grown. Blasingame 
writes in April on the old tractor, and what 
it will need to put it in shape for the season’s 
campaign. ‘‘Knuckle-Dusters,’’ Mr. Kauff- 
man’s exciting serial story, comes to am end 
next month, or in May, and every reader 
will want to know what happens to Jimmy 
Gray, and how it all comes out. 

And all this is only a bare sketch of a small 
part of the interesting reading and pictures 
coming next month. Here are some more 
titles of important articles: 

‘‘Beautifying Home Surroundings. 
“Film Farming Up to Date.” 
“Chickens as Mortgage Lifters.’ 
**300 Bushels Spuds per Acre.” 
**‘Wool-Pooling in Washington.” 
“Do You Believe in Signs?”’ 
“A Drain-Pipe Septic Tank.” 
“‘Care of Canaries.” 
“Porch and Window-Boxes.”’ 
“Flowers for Farm Gardens.” 
“Buying Legume Seed by Color. 
“Tuberculosis Clean-Up.” 
“Spotting the Robber Cow.” 
“Sunflowers for Silage.” 
‘Preventing White Diarrhea.” 
‘‘Why Feed Sprouted Oats?” 
“The Renter’s Chance.”’ 
“Choosing a Child’s Vocation.”’ 
‘Recipes for Left-Overs.”’ 
“‘Candlewick Bedspreads.” 
“‘A Hammock You Can Make.” 
—and many more, 

The Editors are certainly pleased with the 
April issue, as it looks to us now. H you 
value our opinion, we should say it was 
worth renewing your subscription a whole 
four years, just to get April! 


Last Call on This 


Some of Our Folks do not like it much when 
we chop off their subscriptions the min- 
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remember that every one gets at least two 
months’ warning in advance, and that. does 
certainly seem enough, to us. 

Something less than a hundred thousand 
subscriptions run out with this March issue, 
and we have been sending advance notices 
since January. If some of them haven't 
renewed even yet, and miss the fine big. April 
issue in consequence, we declare it isn’t our 
fault. If that isn’t fair, then we don’t know 
what’s what. 








Speedy motorist: “Where does this road go?”’ 
“Straight to the leck-up, young feller! Come 
on.” That was information the motorist prob- 
ably didn’t want to receive. How different from 
the interesting and encouraging information 
he would have received from. reading The 
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LOWEST PRICE IN 
HISTORY 


In spite of the ie ade in 
we are to ce 
still deme price of the famous 
PHILCO RETAINER BATTERY 
Over-size Qver-powered 
Diamond-Grid Plates 
Guaranteed Two Years 
BAR-GRID BATTERIES 
$15.95* 


*Exchange price—Ford size—east of the 
Mississippi River 





@C6 Us Bar. Ore. 











THIS HAPPENED TO MR, W. R P. 
What experiences, embarrassing or dangerous, 
have you hed with just ordinary batteries? 





After this—a Philco! 


“** * | heard the whistle of a train. In an effort to 
spurt the car forward | stalled the engine and the car 
stopped on the tracks. 


“*** The train was coming rapidly, shrieking violent 
warning. I left the engine in high gear and stepped on 
the starter. But my battery failed me. We escaped, but the 
car was smashed to smithereens.”’, 


Thus writes Mr. Wen R. Phillips, Managing Editor of 
“Southern Construction,” Miami, Florida, in describing 
a perilous—almost fatal—experience from battery failure 
while touring with his wife in Central Indiana. 
x * * * 


You can’t drive comfortably, economically or safely 
with an under-size, under-powered. battery. Increasing 
thousands of motorists, like Mr. Phillips, realize this fact 
—and they’re buying sure-fire, power-packed Philco 
Diamond-Grid Batteries. 

Whether you now own a car or are about to buy one 
—install a long-life, super-powered Philco! Its famous 
Diamond-Grid Plates, Philco Retainers, Quarter-Sawed 
Separators and other exclusive Philco Features are your 
surest safé-guards against the discomforts and perils of 
battery failure. 


Look in your phone book for “‘Philco Battery Sales and 


Service,”’ or write us. 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
PHILCO cites etc. wttke., BATTERIES 


FOR RADIO OWNERS. You can now buy a genuine rechargeable Philco Radio Battery for UV199, 
WD-11 and WD-12 tubes, including a Philco Charger, FOR $15.00 or less 


or 
A Philco Battery that will satisfactorily operate up to six UV201A or equivalent tubes, including a Philco 


Double Charger, FOR $25.00 or less. 
PHILCO FARM LIGHTING BATTERIES bring to your farm-home many of the comforts, conveniences and dru 


devices now enjoyed only by city dwellers. They insure you the tremendous excess capacity and long-life you 





DIAMOND GRID 


BATTERIES 


ovis: 
continuous, low-cost, trouble-free power service. Glass or rubber jars, See your nearest Philco Dealer or write - 
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Hordes of gullies now remind us, 
We should build our laid to stay, 
And departing leave behind us, 
Fields that do not wash away. 
When our children pay the mortgage 
On the place where long we toil, 
They'll not have to ask the question 
“‘Here’s the bond, but where’s the soil?” 


is Devere Mummert, Astoria, Ill. 

Mummert’s ten ears of corn (Reid’s 
Yellow Dent) won highest honors at the 
International Corn Show in Chicago. See 
the photo below. 


Rhodes grass is giving good results on 
alkali soil in the West. Seedsmen in that 
section are handling the seed. 


The picture of a team mowing alfa!fa was 
taken in J, O. Clark’s field in New Hamp- 
shire, August, 1923. The near horse is 
over thirty years old and the off one is 
thirty-six years old. The mowing machine 
shown in the picture has been in use every 
year for twenty-seven years. The driver is 
over sixty yearstof age. This entire com- 
bination is as vigorous and full of pep as 
any outfit half that age. Can anybody 
boast of a better outfit for the age? c. 


I want to know how to make good 


Ts. new corn king of the United States 
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the wire was fastened a stout club for a 
handle. By pulling the wire down and see- 
sawing back and forth a distance of fifteen 
or twenty feet the stack was soon divided; 
cut as true as one could have done it with a 
sharp knife. The hay had been sold in the 
stack, one-half to each buyer, and the 
former owner had suggested this method 
of division. G. E.H. 


I have a large home-made cabinet in 
which I keep a lot of small boxes, some 


















the results. First crate at left, certified 
Gibbs Heavyweights. .There was no leaf 
roll on the plants of this field. Second crate, 
a local variety, with 56 per cent leaf roll. 
This plot (same area as one on which cer- 
tified Gibbs Heavyweights were grown) 
produced eighty-two bushels an acre less 
than the certified plot. Middle crate, cer- 
tified Russetts. Fourth crate, Russets in- 
spected. Last crate, American Beauty. 


More than 2,000 farmers signed a pledge 
in North Carolina last spring, covering these 
ten points: 

1. Raise enough corn and hay to carry me 

through 1924. 

. Raise enough meat to supply my family 
this year. 
. ty a twelve-months-in-the-year gar- 
en. 
. Provide milk and butter for the family 
for the whole year. 
5. Keep an average of thirty hens on the 
farm. 
6. Improve orchard by setting out trees 
and berries. 
7. Plant legumes and other soil-enriching 
crops. 
8. Enroll at least one child in club work. 
9 
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. Add some home conveniences. 
. Beautify the homestead. 


Anew appliance provides ther- 








wagon grease out of tallow, lard (or 
other grease and oils) and graphite, 
mica or other substances. 

Hf, 2.0: 


To get rid of rats, equal parts of 
oil of amber and oil of spike should 
be put on woolen cloths. | Place 
these where the rats frequent and 
they. will leave. This is cheap— 
try it! O. Al . 


The United States imported an 
average of 36,700,000 pounds of 
walnuts and 19,500,000 pounds of 
filberts in each of the years 1919, 
1920 and 1921. Commercial pro- 
duction of walnuts in the United 
States is greatest in the states of 
Oregon, Washington and California. 





I use old inner tubes for rim 
liners. Split the tube and cut as 
wide as the rim. Put around rim 
and punch holes in tube for valve 
to go through. This holds tube in 
place. You will get much longer 
wear from your good tubes, as they 
do not get against the rim and 
rot. J. W. Saville. 


We used to wonder why some of 
our sirup was much darker than the 
rest, when made out of the same 
batch of sap. We haye found out 
that one reason is, that if sap is 
not covered from the light it will 
turn dark. Since then we cover our 
storing tanks and keep the evaporator 
hopping to get the sap in as fast as possible. 
The sooner it is boiled the finer the sugar 
and the sirup. E.L. V 

Dividing hay:* While driving along a 
country road a few days ago, I noticed a 
man walking backward and forward to 
and from a hay stack. As I came nearer I 
saw another man on the opposite side of the 
stack doing the same thing. I stopped my 
car and walked down to the statk to see 
what they were doing and found that they 
were dividing the stack of hay into equal 
parts. A le of barbed wire had been 
thrown over stack and at each end of 
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Crate at left from certified seed; second crate ordinary 


seed. Read about these tests 


Ten ears of corn which won at the International Corn Show 


thirty in number, with labels on the ends to 
indicate the contents. In these I keep an 
assortment of nails, both common and 
finish, screws of several sizes, bolts in many 
sizes, washers, nuts, tacks, glaziers’ points, 
window stops, brads, handles, etc. It is so 
much better than to hunt through a mis- 
cellaneous collection to find the thing one 
needs for a quick repair job. J. L. Shawver. 


In Erie county, N. Y., the county agent 
tested certified potatoes alongside of other 
seed of the same variety—good seed, except 
not certified—and found at harvest time 
that certified seed had the best of it; de- 
cidedly so. The photo in center explains 


mostatic control for the carbureter. 
It is claimed that the device regu- 
lates the density of the mixture in 
accordance with the temperature of 
the engine. It is also claimed that 
it makes for easy starting in cold 
weather, and reduces carbon forma- 
tion. It is true that the tempera- 
ture of the engine is constantly 
changing, therefore, some invention 
of this kind would no doubt be of 
great benefit in case it is worked out 
properly. A New York concern is 
using the device on its cars, and 
finds it results in fuel economy. B. 





Seeding Grass with Oats 


By George R. Harrison 


Bd bcs, surest way to get a stand 
jf any kind of grass is to sow 
it with oats and then pasture off 
the oats right away,” says J. A. 
Anderson, a farm owner near Bent- 
ley, Iowa. For several years Ander- 
son has followed this plan of seeding 
and has never had a failure. He has 
practised it with timothy, red clover, 
alfalfa and sweet clover. 

One would naturally suppose 
that the tramping while the cattle 
were eating the oats would ruin the 
alfalfa seeding, or whatever other 
kind of grass it happened to be, 
but if does not in Anderson’s 
locality. The practise has spread to vari- 
ous farms. The tramping is really good 
for the seeding, Anderson says, because 
it firms the soil about the roots, prevents 
the ground from cracking which permits of 
evaporation, and it makes the little plants 
deeper rooted and hardier. Then taking 
the nurse crop away gives the seeding all 
the sunshine and circulation of air that it 
needs. 

If it happens that there is more oats 
and grass or legume ing than the 
owner can pasture off, then oats are 
allowed to grow up, but are cut off for 
hay well before time for maturity. 
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Victor Artist 


Carmen— Habanera 
Au Printemps 





pe Madama Butterfly—Un bel di vedremo | 
0 baits Tosca—Vissi d’arté e d’amor 
Songs My Mother Taught Me 


Believe Me If All Those Endearing 622 1.50 
Young Charms 


FARRAR 
Victor Artist 





© Strauss-Peyton 


HOMER 
Victor Artist 


Flee as a Bird 
Just for Today 


The Victor Company originated the mod- 
ern talking machine and was the first to 
offer the public high-class music by. great 
artists. Victor Supremacy began then. It 
has been maintained by the continuing pat- 
ronage of the world’s greatest musicians and 
by the merit of Victor Products. 


In buying a talking machine, consider that - 


you must choose the Victrola or something 
you hope will do as well, and remember 





HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


66 vB far OFF 


Exacting artist that she is, Farrar de- 
mands the same perfection in her 
Victor Records as characterizes her 
every interpretation. It must be Farrar 
to merit her approval and her seventy 
Victor Records are evidence of that 
fact. These numbers include: 


Homer is another great artist who 
is confident that the height of perfec- 
tion in sound production is attained 
only by the Victor. She is willing to 
be judged by her Victor Records, of 
which she has made sixty-nine. Here 
are some of these selections: 


Messiah—He Shall Feed His Flock 
Messiah—He Was Despised 


Samson et Dalila—Mon coeur 
Samson et Dalila—Printemps 
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The glorious and sympathetic voice 
of Schumann-Heink clearly shows the 
perfect artist. That the great con- 
tralto chose the Victor to perpetuate 
her’ art shows her recognition of per- 
fect recording and reproduction. 
There are fifty Victor Records by 
Schumann-Heink, among them the 


Double-faced 
830 $1.50 
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6271 2.00 





Victrola No. 100 
$150 


15 
Mahogany, oak or walnut 


Double-faced 
} 621 $1.50 


jel 10 2.00 


Victrola No. 240 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 


Double-faced 
(6166 $2.00 
; 6164 2.00 
Victrola - 215 
1 
684 1.50 Mahogany, oak or walnut 


that the Victrola—the standard by which 
all are judged—costs no more. The Victrola 
instrument line includes twenty-one models 
of the three general types shown at from 
$25 up. Ask your dealer or write to us for 
illustrated catalog. 

To be sure of Victor Products, see the 
following trade-marks—under the lid of 
every instrument and on the label of every 
record. 


Victrola 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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High Farming at Elmwood 
By T. Webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
Among the letters you sent me a 


day or two ago to look through, for 
which kindness I thank you, you may or 
may not have noticed the one that asked 
why the name of our Italian hired man 
happens to be Smith. 
For the benefit of this new reader of The 


. Farm Journal, and others who may have 


wondered the same thing, perhaps I should 
explain that it is an idea of Jacob Biggle’s. 
Smith’s proper Italian name is something 
that ends in ellt or ini, but Judge Biggle 
found it so difficult to remember that he 
finally gave it up, and rechristened him 
Smith: He answers equally well to either 
name, so the plan seems to work. 

Speaking of foreign languages, Judge 
Biggle writes cheerfully from Florida, 
where the weather has been delightful, 


he was working at ‘a couple of years ago. 

Here at Elmwood we are getting along 
nicely, except that I am worried over the 
price of milk, which is depressed on account 
of the milk troubles in the New York “milk 
shed.” I am ngt quite decided in my own 
mind whether the independents started the 
row to try to break up the pool, or whether 
the pool began cutting prices to capture the 
fluid milk market in New York and cut 
down the market for non-pooled milk. Being 
a member of the pool, I am inclined to give 
the pool leadérs the benefit of the doubt. 
They are probably all right. 

No matter who is right, or who started 
the price-cutting, however, the net result 
is that the milk price is now much below 
what it should be, both from the standpoint 
of costs and as compared with last year. 
We can only hope that by sticking to our 
guns the dairymen will eventually get their 
business on a reasonably firm and profitable 
basis, where it can’t be raided every. few 
months by any independent concern, no 
matter how big. T. Webb. 





The hog may not be thoroughly posted in 
arithmetic, but when you come to square 
root he is there. 


We Can’t Help It 
By Walt Mason 


HE statesmen- wise are stating that 
chaos is at hand; the bow-wows dread 
are-Waiting in every foreign land; a greater 
war is brewing than any we have seen; and 
still we go on chooing, and burning gasoline. 





Lloyd George in grief is wringing his syin- 


" pathetic hands; he sees the vultures winging 


o’er desolated lands; he sees the nations 
plugging and putting up no grass, and still 
we go on chugging, and burning costly gas. 
For years we lived on passion, our nerves 
were sorely tried, and now it is the fashion 
to let a crisis slide. The world is full of 
sorrow, of error and abuse, and still, today, 
tomorrow, we call for John D.’s juice. We’re 











































so he says. He has ship- jaunting by the rivers, we're 
ped home a couple of boxes : touring on the plain, while 
of oranges and grapefruit, Straw Vote Figures to February 9, 1924 poor old Europe quivers in 
which my mother and I are ‘ ™ 3 agony and pain. It s cruel, 
enjoying. I have also had 2 3 a 3 oe @ ° = donnerwetter, to jog around 
full reports from our neighbor = @ 8 Sa ce a $ 33 and grin; but would we make 
Miss Gladys, who returned & & & é S s3aase28 888 things better if we were but- 
from her month with the ttvele US 4B i ting in? Would Europe be 
Biggles in Florida a little Connecticut... ... 7.6 8k ee 5 eS Le enduring less trouble and dis- 
sun-browned and prettier | Maho........... Sie Te Re a Fie eee oe grace, if we cui out the tour- 
5 : ° ope . 
than ever. Indians... 848 28 38 22 7 $4 SO 19.72 5177 7 5 34 ing and hit the wailing place? 
As I think I wrote you, dette 25 ocsc 119 12 19 6 1 40 13 3032 2 10 017 Would they quaff friendly 
Judge Biggle took his radio Kansas.......... 26 6 31 3 B38 ES 1 7 flagons, the Germans and 
set to Florida with him, and rem iy RE 2 : : ee 7 ; P o : P the French, if we should park 
set it up there. From that reader iat a 1 iat Coat aay Len ‘ 4 our wagons and use the 
favorable spot the best sta- Michigan... ..... 448 23 52 24 11 120 96 14 49 6 8 5B 1 9 mourners’ bench? We can 
tions he receives are the ones pny nt Hennes _ . = ‘ : . 66 142 = 1 5 Pi ; not make ihem happy by 
at Atlanta and at Havana, rosa ol a * ia 1 47 2 raising an “Alas!” so John 
Cuba. The former broad- | Nebraska........ 109 29 59 9 2 66 49 29 34 4 2 1 6 @ D., make it snappy, and fill 
casts good American, but the | New Jersey....... ma 31 5 7 B19 17-88 5 PEE) coud pemetieiens ve 
Havana station turns loose so Sie Ts yn : 
“ rye s North Dakota. 15 5 23s 1 
— Figg Spanish | Obio............ 600 64 43 93 19 109 53 48153 6 9 20 7 28 - —* 
t Jacob w; uite an- Pennsylvania. ... . 366 36 63 12 10 175 46 13 100 53 22 20°4 13 
ed with hee . d South Dakota. .... 6 4 «7 3°40 10 4 1 2 vtraw Vote oF 
meee ee NE, AO OVER eee... ss 61 39 3 15 2 10 3 ~~ 39 110 5 President 
threatened to take down his | fers......... 185 39 61 20 12 137 80 51111 4 5 416 11 ‘ : 
antenna and quit. I under- Virginia.......... 198: iO DS OR 1 2h i 8 ee E are getting votes in 
stand, however, that he thee ar sents sa : : ; - ;: 77 Vr - 2 2 quantity, now, although 
thought better of it, and Whdiedihe To ik ae 9 Ol. Bock Chea es eo 9 even yet it can hardly be said 
instead he is taking up Other States.’....:. 233 6 2% 1 47.42 5 464 3 2.4 that the Straw Vote is fully 
again his study of Spanish, | Total............ 3723 335 591 232 106 1205 636 745 949 95 239 128 76 243 under way. 
As may be seen from the 


which you may remember 
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() Borah,Wm.E. () Cox, Jas. M. 
) Bryan, Wm. J. 
) Coolidge, Calvin (1) Ford, Henry 
Cj Capper, Arthur 





WHO IS YOUR PRESENT CHOICE FOR PRESIDENT? 


Mark X before name of candidate you favor. Mark only one name. 


(_) LaFollette, R. M. () Ralston, S. M. 

_] Debs, Eugene V. (_) Lowden, Frank O. [) Smith, A. E. 

_] McAdoo, Wm. G. [1] ‘Underwood, Oscar 
) Johnson, Hiram ([_] Pinchot, Gifford [() Watson, Jas. E. 


C) If you prefer some candidate not listed, write the name here: 








tabulation on the previous page, President 
Calvin Coolidge holds his place at the 
head of the procession by a wide margin. 
In fact, it is rather surprising to note that 
from the very first he has polled between 
40 and 42 per cent of the total vote, and has 
not been below or above those figures. 

The .next surprising thing is the remark- 
able vote for Henry Ford, although it must 
be known to nearly everybody that Henry 
has announced that he is not a candidate, 
but will support Coolidge. Evidently 
many country people would be glad to have 


him run, just the same. William G. McAdoo 
leads all other Demécrats; and La Follette 
is in fourth place on a heavy vote from 
Wisconsin and neighboring states. Senator 
Hiram Johnson is not making much of a 
showing. 

We want more votes; 300 a day, which is 
what we are getting just now, is not near 
enough. Send in your preference, and do it 
right away. Help make the Vote as large, 
and therefore as accurate, as possible. 

We print a ballot on this page, but a 
postal card will cost a cent less to mail, 


will answer just as well, and will save 
mutilating The Farm Journal. Be sure to 
give your state, so we can classify the Vote 
by states. Give your name or not, as you 
prefer; it is not necessary, as the Vote is 
confidential, and no names will be used in 
any way. 
‘asieathitliaiaiahininen 

In setting out to cut down expenses, look 
out that you do not saw off the limbs that 
bear the fruit. 

» & 


Mistletoe is a serious enemy of yellow 
pine, in the Southwest, and is also regarded 
as dangerous to man in the Northwest and 


everywhere else. 





The way he has been talking about the Teapot 
Dome oil lease scandal, you would think 
Peter Tumbledown owned the whole naval 
reserve oil fields himself. He is especially bit- 
ter over the conduct of ex-Secretary Fall, and 
wants him sent to Leavenworth for life. Yet 
to our certain knowledge, Peter came back 
from the last primary election with seventeen 
cigars and two dollars in cash that he didn’t 
own when he left home. Can you beat that? 


Little Artie To Be a Pollititian 











Editor The FaRm Journal 
PHiladelphia, Pa. 


Dear ed: I have not received no letter from .you lately in 
regard to your little boy Artie nor any other subject comma 
but i got to thinking about him and about what kind of 
a profession he is going to take up period having only 
about two thousand worries of own which I do not 
: ' want to think about i thought it 
would rest my self by worrying 
about one of yours which you 
ought to have if you haven’t 
period paragraph 

Probably little Artie is too 
neve for you to know whether 
e is going to take to history civics 
and economics, but if he is a 
ordinary boy no doubt he is a 
spendthrift and kind of a all round 
umbell and this makes me feel 
certain that the young man has 
the foundation of a very successful 
pollitical carreer 

From what you say it is evident 
that he has a very powerful voice 
which is a nother very essential 
qualification for A No. 1 polliti- 
tian period To be able to holler 
and scream in imitation of a 
American Eagle is one of the first 
riod It is probable that with.a good loud 








requisites peri 
voice like Artie apostrophe s that he could become leeder 
of one of the blocks that have omy up so ey Bag 

a 


Congress period In fact comma I am sure he would 
most excellent blockhead if there is anything in heredity 
period You say that Artie is a wilful comma disebedient 
comma and headstrong boy and hard to handle and for this 
reescn you are always worried for fear he will get hisself 
into trouble period If this is the case it looks to me like the 
safest harbor for him was eether the Reformatory or Con- 
gress. If he goes to the Reformatory he can not earn no 
money and they are aloud too many liberties in the present 
day penal institutions. The disiplin he would get in Con- 
gress would be much better for him period The time he 
opened his hed there he would get the speaker’s whip 
rs at him and he would soon learn that the best thing 
for him to do would be Ste roll oes and play wo a a 

respiring young man went ashington wi e idea 
S was some pumpkins but hé soon learned that pumpkin 
head was what he was more like period 


Now Mr. jenKins comma if you decide that Artie is going 
to become a pollititian another thing he must do is be a 
real 100% blooded Nordick American period Being a 
100 percent of some thing is one of the most popular pas- 
times of the day and hour period It is surprising how many 











more 100% patriots there are now than there waz a few 
years ago period It is amaizing what a increece of the 
number there has been since the stirring days of the grate 
World War period Many a young man who suffered from 
housemaids knee or nasal guitar and was much too week to 
even think of ¢arrying one of them grate big heavy guns 
can now carry buckets of tar that weighs twice as much 
without no trouble at all. These gents who are now the 
bullwark of the nation with the emphasis on the first sillable 
was the ones who was forced to stay at home by a cruel 
fate to keep the home fires burning with substitute coal 
laughingly called by the jolly coal dealers and who found 
employment in some essential industry like biting holes in 
Swiss cheese or as a track walker for some ariel line. These 
are the same birds that bought fifty dollar liberty Bonds 
and then sold them rite away to buy something that would 
bring nearer 8% period These are the immortal heroes 
that stood on there feet and yours too at the movies every 
time the orkestra played the star spangled banner and gave 
three rousing cheers when they seen Harry O’Keefe and 
Sven flees and Mose the colored porter marching away to 
get there heds blowed off maybe and could’nt find no 
jobs for them who did get back alive. These are the lemons 
that had a spot on all three of their lungs according to a 
horse doctor who needed the money but who can now roar 
like a bull whenever they are taxed ten cents on there cigar- 
ettes to pay off the war dett period These are the hams 
that with the money that is being saved on skools and by 
skinning the farmer to death it will be possible to give 
several thousand fine jobs to hard worked and h 
pollititians and hundreds and hundreds of good upstanding 
one hundred percenters who happen to be in the con- 
tracting bizness can be gave more gravy at publick expense. 
Yes comma by all means have Artie be a pollititian period 
He has the lungs and the larynx and from what i have heard 
of him he is not fit for nothing else period He will have a 
nobel carreer and in the days to come I and you will look 
back with pride .on the fact that we sta him on the 














rode to Con: I 
good pay which is different and where he was pro 
against his wayward tendencies by a kind hearted — 
machine. With kindest regards to mrs. Jenkins and 
we will now stand and sing our pres national anthem, 


where he earned good pay or at least got 


“Yes we have no baNnanas.”’ 


ours playmate comma 
and etc Sw 
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Wheat Profitable  && 


By A. B. Ross 
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wheat, four tons of ground limestone 





rock; and thercaftcr two tons every four 





HAT is going to happen to the 
wheat carket when Russia 
comes back? How are we going 
to produce wheat préfitably in competition with Canadian wheat 
produced 6n cheap lands with virgin soil, and with a constantly 
increasing acreage? 

These are serious questions. And it’s no wonder every one is 
advising the farmer to cut down his wheat acreage and to diversify 
his production; while the farmer is turning to Congress and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with a demand for lower 


freight-rates. : 
Why Pick on Us? 


The railroads, the business men, the economists all tell us that 
we have overproduced wheat and must cut out acres. Why put 
the blame on us? We are not the only ones who have been pro- 
ducing wheat. for export. If there is overproduction, why is it 
not Canada, Argentina and India that have done it, not we? Can 
we not put up a fight, refuse to take ourmedicine lying down, and, 
instead, go after the wheat market with the full intention of not 
being crowded off the map? 

Produce less wheat? No. Produce more, if necessary, but 
change our methods so we can (as we have always done when we 
got really mad about competition) put our wheat into the world 
markets at a profit. Smother competition by efficient production. 


A Question of Rain 


The great Wheat Belt is divided into two parts: The eastern 
yart, which has enough rainfall to make first das crops; the Great 
Plains section, the western part, in which the wheat crop is a 
gamble, and profits hang precariously on the amount of rain and 
when it comes; or worse than that—may depend on how much.of 
it falls in the night and how much in the daytime. 

This article is confined to the discussion of how to make wheat 
profitable, regardless of any special tariff or poolhelps, in the 
eastern part of the great Wheat Belt--in Minnesota and Eastern 
Kansas, Nebraska and the gastern half of the Dakotas. 

The whole problem is a big one, and unless it is solved -right 
we are only prolonging the agony of men whose farm investment 
is in danger of being lost. Also, the railroads have a big stake in 
this question. They haul from this Wheat Belt 500, carloads 
of wheat a year; and they need that wheat to keep out of the hands 
of the receiver quite as much as the wheat farmer does to prevent 
foreclosure of his mortgage, or the sale of his land for taxes. 

Diversification is one of the answers to the problem and is the 
popular answer right now; but that is a slow and an indirect 
answer, and one which isn’t going to help the railroad situation 


much. 
Lower Cost per Bushel 


The answer to be found, if there is an answer, is not the abandon- 
ment of wheat growing, but producing more bushels to the acre, 
and at the same time reducing the cost per bushel, so that the 
profit in wheat growing is safe on an average production basis. 

Bear in mind, again, that in this article only conditions in the 
eastern half of the Wheat Belt are being discussed, where we 
have enough rain on an average for large per-acre production. A 
country where high yields are possible and at present low yields 
are the rule. 

In this section there are various soils; and what applies to one 
does not apply to another. But there are also various soils in 
Illinois. Some of the Illinois soils produce big crops of wheat in 
the usual rotation; others do not. From 1918 to 1922 the Illinois 
average was 17.6 bushels per acre. 

It will be easier to understand what follows if the plan, based on 
Illinois field tests, is briefly outlined. 

The plan for the eastern part of the Wheat Belt is to cut in 
half the acreage now powies wheat continuously, and seed half 
to wheat and the other half to clover. The Illinois system of 
fertilizing to be followed on poorer soils and intermediates, and to 
be followed with variations on the richer soils. The clover to be 
cut for hay or a crop of seed taken, whichever is best adapted to 
the kind of farming followed and market conditions. 


Same Wheat on Half the Acres 


. Under this system as much wheat can be produced on one acre 
a8 is now produced on two, and the overhead cost of fitting, seeding, 
harvesting, hauling and selling be reduced per acre. If this can 
be done it will leave the clover seed or clover hay either to reduce 
the losses now taken on the wheat crop, or to wipe out those 

and make a good profit. 

The Illinois system has been running long enough so that it is 

ho longer an experiment, but a proved system; one that works. 

And there is no reason why, with perhaps some modifications, it 

; not prove a winner in the Wheat Belt. ; 

___ Illinois has what they call a ao af pethaaiies fertility. They 

in by applying to the land, preferably after plowing for 


=o8 
ears. A ton of raw rock phosphate is 


applied to the clover sod before the land is plowed for wheat. 
After four or five rotations this amount is reduced to 800 pounds 
every four years. The standard application of potash is 800 
pounds of kainit (equal to 200 pounds of muriate of potash) with 
the phosphate before wheat. 

“Residues,” consisting of straw, stover and the clover refuse 
where a crop of seed is taken, are turned under, as « part of the 
system. The standard of measuring is where tho plat gots nothing 
at all and also where it gets all that is civen—that is, the lime 
(L), residues (R), rock phosphate (P) and potash (K). 

The thing the Illinois tests have shown that is of value to the 
wheat-belt Favesere, is the great difference in the yields of wheat 
where it follows clover or some other good legume, as compared 
with yields where it follows oats, or is grown continuously, or 
after any non-leguminous.crop. 

In the following table, the gray silt loam soil at Cutler and 
Dubois is compared (as the poorest soil in the state) with averages 
of the brown silt loam in many places (it being one of the richest 
Illinois soils), and averages of the yellow gray silt loam, which is 
intermediate in productiveness. L—lime; P—phosphorus and 
K—potash: 


Yields of Wheat and Clover with Various Treatments 
Fertilizer Supplied 


Place Soil 0 L LP LPK 
Cutler (gray silt loam) bus. wheat... 10.0 16.9 -26.1° .31:3 
Dubois (gray silt loam drained) bus. 

ON eA Feet chs iS pis 6 Pais ae 169 .26.5 382. 
Cutler, tons of clover hay... .64 1. 1.17 1.69 
Dubois, tons clover huy.. . .72 1.02 1.25 1.83 


All yellow-gray silt loams—bus. wheat 13.0 18.5 26.2 26.4 
All yellow-gray silt—-bus. clover seed 47 OO 3. IA 


All brown silt loams—bus. wheat.... 24.7 23.6 32.9 33.1 
All brown silt loams—-tons clover hay 1.63 199 2.97 3.16 
All brown silt loams—bus. clover seed 1,08 1.31 144 1.09 
Wheat following clover—Cutler and 
po" ERR be See 9.3 19.3 292 38.3 
Wheat following cowpeas and soy- 
beans—-Cutler and Dubois (Resi- 
dues added). ....0..... ; 7.9 17.2. 913 23:4 
Wheat following oate—Cutler and 
SN cares) Tae ae 4.7 9.5 225 25.2 
Wheat following clover--Cutler and 
SOON ee 28 bk AiG ehay 6 Mr 93 19.3 202 883 


Increases of Wheat and Clover from Fertilization 


L LP LPK 
Increase due to using fertilizer elements 


where wheat follows oats............. 4:6: 12.7. 205 
Increase due to changing rotation so that 
wheat gets the clover sod..... 6's : 9.8 6.7 13.1 


Total increase due to re-enforcing clover sod 
in changed rotation with fertilizing ma- , 





terials .... Sok to AGS an 2 arma ly soem 146 24.4 336 
Total increase on the rich brown silt loam 

from same system. ......%.0..00e sees —1.1 8.2 8.4 
Increase in tons of clover hay—gray silt loam 06 53 98 
Increase in tons of clover hay—brown silt 

rT bass pik hes ark 6 bess .63 1.34 1.53 . 
Increase in bus. clover seed—grdy silt loam. . 1.41 23 862.53 
Increase in bus. clover seed——brown silt loam .23 36 01 


These tables are perfectly clear and convincing. Thgre is some 
response, enough to measure even on the richest soils of Illinois, 
to the use of the fertilizer elements; some response to the change 
of rotation so as to give the wheat a clover sod; not enough to 
justify the addition of potash to the system fer wheat and clover 
seed; and hardly enough where clover hay is taken. 

Let’s assume that two acres of Eastern Kansas or Eastern Dakota 
land will give the same response to the Illinois system of crop- 
feeding as they got on that unprofitable land in Illinois. One of 
these acres is in wheat and the other in clover—you have your 
choice of making clover seed or clover hay, depending on your system 
of farming and your markets. 


Increased Income from Fertilization ana Rotation 


The Lime, Phosphorus and Potash bring, with Wheat at 
$1 per bus. farm value, 38.3 bus. wheat............ $38.30 


The-other acre gives us hay worth (1.8 tons at $10) 18.00 
356.30 
Or, Residues, Lime and Phosphorus give 36.3 bus. wheat $36.30 
And 2.26 bus. clover seed at $9 farm value,....:........ __ 20,34 
$56.64 
As compared with present continuous wheat production 
(2 acres at 13.7 bus. per acre). .......--0eeeeeeees $27.40 
Continued on page 91 
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CHAPTER V oO: 


“(@) Concia Mendez darted back from him 
y 





ORTA NIGRA, for it was he, did 
not look at the four leaders. He saw only the woman 
staggering in the doorway. Her whole body shook. She 


darted back, then bounded forward and, facing Alvaro and Gray, 
poured out. an incoherent flood of illiterate Spanish, begging 
them to shield her. 

Alvaro stared from the woman to his recent accomplice. Jimmie 
was dazed by the flow of her words and too astonished by the 
unexpected sight of the wireless operator as yet to heed her meaning. 

“How did this fellow get loose?” Gray demanded. “I thought 
you had him fast.” 

Burroughs shook his head. 
he’s evidently had a tough time. Look at his feet.’ 

One foot was bare and bleeding; a leather vamp flapped from 
the shoe of the other. He was still muttering curses, but he did 
not attempt to advance. 

Nevertheless, Concia Mendez continued to plead. Her voice 
broke in sobs: 

“If you would be kind to me, 
honorable gentlemen! If you would 
be my saviors! He is well called 
the ‘Black Death.’ All my life this 
man has been my curse. Twice 
already he has tried to kill me—and 
now again! Once for weeks I lay 
at the gate of death from a cruel 
thrust of his knife!’ 

They listened transfixed. 

“Oh, you stupids!’”’ she cried. 
“Do you not see? Look! his yellow, 
demon eyes, how they spit fire! He 
would have had the lives of Senor 
Tom Marion and the ‘Nixies’ had 
they not kept from his path. He 
was to marry me when I was the 
little dancing-gwl—when they stole 
me. I thought him dead, but he 
followed. He was always following 
me. Save me! I beg of you, save 
me! Oh, those yellow, yellow eyes 
that will not lift themselves from 
me!” 

Jimmie put out a protecting arm 
toward "Gonels. He turned to 
Morta Nigra. 

“I’m not going to ask how you got 
away,” he said;“‘not now. But you 
must not raise your hand against 
this woman.” 

Morta Nigra came a slow ste 
forward. The malevolence left his 
eyes. He smiled humbly. He 
rubbed his empty palms together. 


“Hurt her?” he asked. His tone have as a bed dered. ya 
and expression were so clear that “We might as well beat it,” bows 
even Burroughs could guess the purport of his speech. ‘Not for muttered. “I suppose there’ll be an inquest, and they’ll ‘want 


all the great world would I hurt her. Listen to me a moment. 
Give me but one word. I have been hiding in the bush. I know 
your perplexity. I know that you know not how to act in the 
presence of it. Well, if you will only listen to me, perhaps I can 
suggest a way that will give me freely the burden I welcome and 
you decline 

He pau Alvaro turned away and lighted a cigarette. 
Drayton ricked his ears. Gray said: 

“The Senora has a right to our protection.” 

Morta Nigra extended his hands. “When I have explained, 
she will not want it.” 

Jimmy looked doubtfully at Concia, but the woman stood, 
trembling, with her head bowed. 

“Very well,” Gray decided, after a rapid translation and a 
— to Burroughs. “There’s no harm in hearing’you. Go 
a 

“When I have spoken,” he said, “you will know why I have 
come, why I took service with the Senor Alvaro, why I helped 
these men to find the treasure that I do not want. In brief, I 
came for this lady. Hurt her? But how could I when I so love 
her? Let you protect her? J will protect her! All I ask of you, 
senors, is that you give me the chance for that.”’ He smiled. “TI 
will take care of the beautiful Concia Mendez, the dancing-girl 
with the twinkling feet; the seornful dancing-girl who was to 
have been my bride! I will protect her, who was stolen from me.” 

He bent toward the woman. His tone had been soft, but, 
as his glance met hers, his face ceased to suit his tone. His yellow 
eyes burned as if they would have scorched her. 


“Tt beats me,” he admitted. “But ° 





Burroughs, his coat rolled for a pillow, lay cramped on 
the bench that his companion had insisted he should 


royal palms.” 


Jimmie. 
recovered revolver with which she had quelled the fight between 
Alvaro’s men and Van Zandt’s. 

Like a panther, Morta Nigra sprang at her throat. Gray and ~ 
Burroughs hurled themselves toward the struggling pair. Alvaro 
rev ae ton stood motionless. Jimmie’s automatic was ready, 
poised. 

With superhuman agility, Morta Nigra flung the woman from 
him, seized Gray’s we twisted its weapon free, vaulted back and 


and, by the same movement, away from | 
She screamed. She drew the 


& 


leveled the barrel straight at the heart of Concia Mendez. She | 


swayed silently back and forth, tottered—fell. 

Morta Nigra shrieked in triumph and, shrieking, disappeared in 
the surrounding jungle. Concia Mendez lay dead before the 
doorway, and the pistol that had killed her smoked at Jimmie’s feet. 


—— murderer had too quick a start; pursuit was out of the 
question. 


to Drayton. Gray picked up his 


some sign of life. They found none: 
the end of Tom Marion’s treasure, 
was no longer a problem. 

“Come,” said Burroughs gruffly. 
‘‘We must carry her into the house.” 


Drayton stood befgre them as if to 
block their way. The colonel was 


questioningly. 


roughs. 

Drayton, his knobby face stolid, 
scanned them in surly silence. 
Yorker insisted. ‘Answer me.” 
at length yielded. 

“The poor woman is safe enough 


now,” said Jimmie. 
need for help. 


must look after the dead.” 


ton. He added: 
me. ” 

The two others stared at him, 
then toward the palm trees hong 
which the assassin had disap 


us as witnesses. Phew, what a mess!” 
Jimmie shook his head. “Anyhow, they’ re sure to get the - 
murderer; an island’s no place to hide in.’ 


gone. They looked at each other | 


“He has gone for help,” Drayton 


“There’s no ~ 
But the authorities ~ 
ought to be informed, and some one : 


“So? Then that’s what Alvaro | 
has gone to attend- to,” said Dray- ~ 
“Tt’s nothing to © 


Burroughs’ glanced at Jimmie’s : 
automatic and involuntarily shud- § 


There was a swiftly-whispered phrase from Alvaro 7 


weapon and with Burroughs he ~ 
stooped over the woman and felt for 7 


Concia Mendez, the beginning and ‘” 
When they came out of the house © 


“Where’s Alvaro?” asked Bure | 


‘“Where’s Alvaro?” the New 


They began to descend by the highway, Drayton following | 


sulkily, a pace in the rear. It was a silent journey, but it was not — 
a long one. The road wound among red cedars, high bamboo © 
thickets and aloes and tangles of convolvulas. It was steep and © 
full of turnings. Often the pedestrians could not see ten y: 


ahead, but they could hear every sound that issued from within a a 


mile of them, and suddenly Jimmie stopped: 
“What’s that?” 
From somewhere below there rose a confused murmur. 
“Sounds like the sea,” said Burroughs. 
‘‘We’re not near enough.” 
Drayton’s heavy voice suggested: 


Gray pointed to the trees immediately about. 
lena They went forward, but more slowly and, as they bp 
the noise increased. It grew quite close: There was now no 
mistaking it. This was the growl of.a mob. 

“Tt is a posse!” said Jimmie. “‘Alvaro’s raised it. I don’t see 
how he di sg so soon, but that’s what it must be. They’re on 
hunt for.Morta Nigra. Come on! We'll join up!” 

At a run, they rounded one turn of the road and then another, | 
Before them was the colonel with all the population of the'y 
at his back. 

It was a strange scene. Alvaro walked erect, his gaze inte 

Continued on page 114 
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ene nee By C. F. Fleming 

ARMERS of the Middle West, 
hard hit by low wheat prices, 
pe envious eyes on the pros- 
arge part of the South’s Cotton Belt where producers 
have profited by thirty-six-cent cotton: 
with a world shortage of cotton at hand, cotton raisers will con- 


perity of a 


tinue to reap large profits. 


‘ After all, the existing limits of the Cotton Belt are largely 
Cotton has always been associated with the South. 


conventional. 
But the spread of the cotton boll- 
weevil, which last season ravaged 
the southéastern cotton regions to 
the point of ruin, is centering atten- 
tion on the possible extension of 
cotton-growing into more northerly 
territory, where the weevil can not 
live, but hardy cotton can. 


Cattle Give Way to Cotton © 


The case of Northwest Texas, 
known as the Panhandle region, is 
typical. For generations all of 
North, East and South Texas have 
been planted largely. to cotton. 
With the gradual encroachment of 
the boll-weevil the Cotton Belt of 
Texas has been pushed westward 
and northward and with very 
marked success. 

What was once a cattle-grazing 


empire now is being cut up into farms with cotton the major crop. 
The cattle industry is one of the hardest hit of all branches of 
farming, hence the rancher has been forced to adjust himself to 
something more profitable. Cotton now has been grown more or 
less haphazardly in West Texas, but last season saw a dozen new 
counties entering the field of cotton raising 


and with profit. 
Northern Cotton Efforts 


Taking their cue from the success of the 
farmers 
along the northern fringe of the Cotton 
Belt in Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, Ohio, 
Kentucky and Maryland are flirting with 
It would seem that a hard and 
fast line of demarcation between the present 
profitable cotton-raising areas and those 


Texas Panhandle cotton growers, 
cotton. 
farther north is largely arbitrary, 


reason. 


seen, but the start has been made. 


The practical farmer in territory adjacent iis 
to the present cotton region wants to know just what are the 


requirements of successful cotton 


facts may be considered as a summary based upon observation 
extending pver many years under varying conditions. 


Cotton an Adaptable Crop 
The cotton plant is one of the most adaptable which; has ever 
been brought under cultivation. It thrives in regions of excessive 


as well as deficient rainfall. Almost every kind of soil will grow 
cotton, although loamy and sandy soils are best, but with suffi- 


cient humus and fertilizer 


It is possible to push cotton- 
growing northward and westward perhaps a 
county or two, perhaps more. Just how ex- 
tensive this movement will be remains to be 
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It seems certain that- 











Bales in a Missouri cotton yard, where production has 
run ahead of available warehouse space 


good cotton. 


within ments 





This boy picked 610 pounds of cotton 
in ten hours, at Clarksville, Tex. 


production. The following 


north as lowa. 
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is necessary that the soil be warm at 
planting time. 
stroy or so harm the stand that the field 
would have to be abandoned. 
growing season ‘accurately in‘any new cotton territory. 


Early and Late Planting 


In the South, the average date of planting is April 15 to May 1. 
In the extréme southern portions of the Cotton Belt, planting 


Sudden cold would de- 


It will be necessary to gauge the 


begins as early as February. Also, 
there are records of cotton planted 
as late as June 1, yielding profitably 
in seasons with late frost. From 
these figures an idea of the great 
flexibility of the cotton plant may 
be had. 

Furthermore, cotton does not 
require a great deal of rainfall. The 
best cotton usually has just enough 
seasonal rainfall throughout the 
growing season to keep the plant 
thrifty. Too much rain is injurious 
and stimulates vegetative growth 
without the, setting of fruit. Ex- 
cessive shedding of “squares,”’ 
which are the young bolls, follows 
too much rainfall during the grow- 
ing season. A season which will 
insure fifteen inches of rainfall 
during the growing period makes 


This is less than the average in the Corn Belt. 

In the Panhandle of Texas, with an annual rainfall of from 
twenty to twenty-five inches, cotton has yielded an average of 
from one-third to one-half bale an acre where properly cultivated. 
There are records of good cotton yields in years of only ten inches 
of rainfall during the growing period. 
weather, during harvest time, is essential. 


Dry 


Large Experimental Territory 


There is a large experimental territory 
running along the northern border of the 
present limits of the Cotton Belt beginning 
in Central New Mexico, Northwest Texas, 
Southwestern Oklahoma, Southern Kansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, Western Tennessee, South- 
ern Ohio and perhaps other states where 
conditions are favorable to practical experi- 


in cotton culture, provided the 


required season seems at hand. 

Throughout this entire region there runs 
a 190-day frost-free belt, which on the maps 
of the U. S. Meteorological Survey would 
seem to indicate a possible cotton area. 
Already two counties in Southern Kansas, 
one county in Illinojs, several counties in Southeastern Missouri 
and experimental fields in Ohio, Tennessee, Maryland, New 
Jersey and Indiana have been planted to cotton. 
breeders to develop northern cotton varieties, hastening their 
maturity and fixing hardy characteristics. It is a matter of history 
that cotton was grown before the Civil War in the vicinity of 
Cincinnati, O.; Evansville, Ind.; Cairo, Ill., and even as far 
In Maryland small fields of cotton have been 
grown near the Atlantic Coast. 

Information as to adapted varieties may be had from the U. 8. 


It remains for 


Department of Agriculture. 





practically any land will grow 
cotton. 

The cotton plant thrives 
where the mean summer 
temperature averages 72° to 
76°. The plant requires from 
120 to 130 days from date of 
planting to the first open bolls. 
Under favorable conditions and 
with improved varieties this 
period of ripening has been 
reduced to something like 100 
days and less. Therefore, a 
total frost-free period of from 
180 to 200 days, allowing suffi- 
cient time for planting, culti- 
vation and harvest, would 
seem sufficient to raise cottort 
successfully. 

Cotton plants are tender 
when they first come up, and it 


‘ 
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A northern limits cotton field, in the Texas Panhandle, which 
yielded half a bale of silver fleece an acre 


; 





The present northerly varieties 
of cotton would melude Trice, 
Acala, Burnett, Mebane and 
Half-and-Half. The latter is a 
very short staple variety. The 
world demand for cotton is 
based on a staple of not less 
than one inch in length. 


Premium for Long Staple 


Usually an additional six- 
teenth of an inch in staple 
commands a premium, but 
there is not the demand for 
longer staples than one and 
one-sixteenth inch .that there 
was formerly, due to changed 
wérld conditions. 

The world is short of raw cot- 
ton. The demand for American 

Continued on pate 64 
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Farming Now Averages Normal 
ETWEEN the wails of the pessimists over the approaching 
ruin of the farmer, and the din of the professional optimists 
declaring that there is nothing the matter with agriculture, it is 
not so easy to get a hearing for the modest voice of the truth. 

That truth, in our opinion, based on the best available facts, 
is that agriculture as a whole has now recovered from the troubles 
of 1921-1922, and is well started on a period of prosperity resem- 
bling that of 1910-1913. In support of this belief, we present 
herewith a new “graph’’ which shows the relation of the prices of 
farm products and of other commodities over a period of thirty- 
four years, up to November, 1923. . 

This chart is drawn entirely from official figures of the De- 
partments of Agri- 
culture and Com- Inte 


merce, not our own. ory 
It differs from most 300 
other charts in tak- eso |_| Prices of Farm Products 
ing as a base the yas EEN vs 
weighted average a4 Ofher Commodities 
prices of the twenty ees aes PRA ; 
years, 1890 to 1909, Average 1690-1309 = 400 
instead of the usual ny! 
year 1913, which oy. 
was a year of high 160 se irmpesnnens 
farm prices, or a 110 
short period just 520 
before the war, yoo 
which is equally un- 0 
representative. ¢o 
It should be 9890 1900 790 


noted that the chart 

takes account of prices only, not volume of farm production, which 
if used would make the showing for farm prosperity rather more 
favorable. And, of course, the fact that agriculture as a whole is 
now on its feet does not mean that limited sections with unsound 
farming systems, or deflated land booms, are not in distress and 
needing immediate aid. 


Did It or Didn’t It? 


T will be news to many of Our Folks that hearings are still 

being held before Henry C. Watuace’s representative to 
determine whether the purchase of the Morris packing business 
by Armour and Company tends to create a monopoly. 

In nine months they have taken 7,500 pages of testimony 
from 242 witnesses, and they are nowhere near through. 200 
witnesses have said that the Armour-Morris purchase has not 
lessened competition, and forty-two have said it has or might. 
Most of the livestock men who testified think the purchase all 
right, particularly since it was a choice between having Armour 
take the Morris business, or having Morris shut down entirely. 

In our opinion the proceedings might as well wind up, now, 
any time. Nothing further can be got out of them except some 
additional expenditure of government money, which comes out 


of taxes. 
Why Surtaxes Don’t Tax 


SSUME that there are only 1,001 heads of families in the 

entire United States, of whom 1,000 are farmers and work- 

men, and the other one owns and runs all the business concerns, 
factories, railroads, and banks. 

The rich man’s income is $500,000, let us say, and the average 
of the other citizens’ incomes is $1,500. 

Assume that it costs $200,000 to run the Government, so that 
the citizens must tax themselves $200 apiece to cover the expense. 
But the farmers and workmen say “No, that is not fair; Mr. 
Richman has a much bigger income than we have. We will tax 
everybody on a 10 per cent basis, so that we will pay only $150 
apiece, and Mr. Richman will pay $50,000. Or better yet, let’s 
tax him 20 per cent of his income, which will raise $100,000, and 
we will have to pay only $100 apiece, which is less than 7 per cent.”’ 

Well, having the votes to put it over, that is what the citizens 








do. They have been making $1,500, spending perhaps $1,200 for 
living costs, $200 for taxes, and saving the other $100. Now they 
are making $1,500, paying only $100 taxes, and saving $200. 

But what is Mr. Richman doing? Just as fast as he can 
arrange it, he is putting up the price of everything he sells, and 
jacking up the interest rates on the loans of his banks. For a 
year or two he is paying taxes out of his own pocket, and his net 
income is temporarily down to $400,000, but at the end of that 
time, what do we see? 

Mr. Richman’s income has gone up to $625,000, perhaps; 
he is paying $125,000 taxes, 20 per cent on his income, but he 
still has $500,000 left. Meaftwhile, by increasing prices and 
interest rates he has pushed the cost of living up so much that the 
1,000 citizens are now spending $1,400 on necessities, $100 on taxes, 
and they haven’t a 
red cent left. 

The Govern- 
ment is getting 
$225,000 in taxes, 
and has a Treasury 
surplus. Who is 
paying these taxes? 

Now all this is 
very close to what 
has actually taken 
place in our real 
a United States, and 
if Our Folks will ex- 
amine the workings 
of it, they will un- 
derstand why it is 
useless and injuri- 
ous to ourselves to 
keep our tax system on the “Soak-the-Rich” basis. 

The principle of taxing those best able to pay is sound enough, 
and morally correct, but as a practical matter, under the present 
organization of society, it simply can’t be made to work. 

All income taxes and surtaxes are shiftable, and in fact are 
shifted. All income and surtaxes are paid, directly or in increased 
prices of goods or services, by the small consumer. Let us keep 
these truths clearly in mind, for they will save us much bewilder- 
ment and many hopeless efforts to do what positively can’t be done. 


A Willing Spirit Plus a Contract 


ETURNING once more to Aaron Saprro, whose principles 

of co-operative selling are set forth elsewhere in this issue 
by Georce M. RomMet, we are of the opinion thateone of the 
chief criticisms aimed at Saprro is an unfair and dishonest one. 

This is the charge that members are either cajoled into signing 
long-term pooling contracts by high-pressure salesmen, or forced 
into them by threats of various kinds. An organization with an 
unwilling membership like this, say the critics, can not live, no 
matter how binding and legally enforceable its contracts are. The 
organization will only succeed, they say, if its members are satis- 
fied and happy—if they have the co-operative spirit. 

This is true, no doubt. The dishonesty lies in the inference that 
co-operative selling organizations must get their membership by 
such violent methods. Such a charge is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of farmers as a matter of theory, and is untrue as a matter 
of fact. Such cases have occurred. But to infer‘that they are 
the rule, or that they are any more common in Sapiro-type organi- 
zations than in others, is untrue. 

It is absurd to argue that a farmer who is a willing member 
with a fine co-operative spirit, immediately loses that spirit when 
he is asked to sign a membership contract. If he understands 
and sincerely intends to carry. out the conditions of membership, 
there is no earthly reason why he should not sign a contract to 
that effect. 


4920 4924 1922 4923 


In Saprtro’s own words, ‘“‘co-dperation which depends solely — 


on the co-operative spirit is beautiful but not enforceable; co-op- 
eration which depends on spirit plus contract is equally beautiful 
and more dependable.” 
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‘equalizing city real estate since 1917, 
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It is bad enough for states, counties, 
and townships to waste the taxpayers’ 





that the state and local taxes fall with 
unequal weight on one class or the other. 





money, or to spend it on public projects 
which, while good in themselves, are beyond what the communities 
can properly afford. These are matters which can only be con- 
trolled by electing the right kind of officials, and by sternly refusing 
to vote for loans for things the community can not afford. 

It is worse, or at least just as bad, for assessments of real estate 
to be so juggled as between farm land and the towns and cities, 


to the valuation of farm lands for state tax purposes. This 

increase was over the figures of township assessors and County 
Boards of Review. It cost farmers $90,800 in higher taxes. 

In 1920, the State Tax Commission 


LI: 1919, the State Tax Commission of Illinois added $21,000,000 


We put it this way, although in practise 
we would be glad to hear of a case where assessments weighed 
more heavily on city property than on farms. If there is such 
a case it is unique. 

_ How the organized farmers of Illinois have attacked this last 
injustice, with gratifying success so far, is told in this article by 
Mr. Bill, who is secretary of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


added up and the percentages made out, it was an amazing story. 

The figures from fifty counties showed that farm lands were 
assessed at about 50 per cent of their actual value, while city 
property was’ taxed on only 40 per cent of its actual sales value. 
The inequalities were wide in some 





added $112,000,000 to the valuation of 
farm land, over the figures of the local 
assessors, which made farmers pay 
$448,000 more state taxes. 

The next year, 1921, the State Tax 
Commission again contemplated a large 
increase of valuation for state tax pur- 
poses, but this time the Farm Bureaus 
and their state organization, the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, took a hand in 
the game. They secured a hearing before 
the State Tax Commission, and Illinois 
farmers poured into the meeting to 
protest and give their arguments. Farm 
land was going down in value, yet the 
commission was increasing assessments. 
City property was increasing in value, 
but the Commission was making no 
change. It had made no attempt at 


and for that matter has not yet done so. 
Short of Shells, but— 


John C. Watson, in charge of tax mat- 
ters for the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, admits, now, that they did not have 
a lot of ammunition to shoot at that 
hearing, but they succeeded in keeping 
down the 1921 increase of valuations to 
$55,000,000. It was very evident that 
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counties, and not so much so in others. 
Here are some examples: 

In Marion county, the valuations 
made for tax purposes, on seventy-seven 
transfers of farm land, were 59.5 per 
cent of their actual sales value. But 
property in the city of Centralia, Marion 
county, had an assessment of only 26.6 
per cent of the actual sales prices, based 
i 7 on 182 sales. Real estate in Salem, 
Y another town in the county, had a valu- 

; ation of 45.7 per cent of the actual sales 
values, on forty-nine sales. In Sandoval, 
valuation of the property was 59.2 per 
cent of the actual sales prices of twenty- 
eight pieces of property. Eighteen sales 
in the village of Patoka disclosed the fact 
that the valuation was 41.4 per cent of 
the actual sales prices. Thirty-six sales 
in all other towns and villages of the 
county showed that these’ properties 
were assessed at 42.7 per cent of the act- 
ual sales values of the same properties. 

Evidently farm land was carrying the 
heavy end of the tax burden, as farmers 
had suspected all along. City real 
estate was not assessed as high a per 
cent of its real value, as proved by sales, 
as was farm land. Taxes were not fair 
as between farm and town. 


ray a 
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an increase twice as large would have 
been made, if farmers had not interfered. 
At least a statement to that effect was 





The two bottom bars may stick a little; but 
they have loosened them some in Illinois 


Injustice in the Towns, Too 
Another interesting and surprising fact 








made by a member of the commission. 

The next year the I. A. A. tax department and county Farm 
Bureaus were better armed. They came back to the commission 
with the facts of valuations on different classes of property, for 
every county in Illinois, and for every year since 1902. They 
showed very clearly that valuations of farm land had increased 
more rapidly than average valuations of any other class of prop- 
erty. Average land valuation increased more rapidly than valua- 
tions of city property in all but twelve counties. In only four 
counties of the state the valuations of railroad property, without 
buildings, had increased faster than farm land. Land valuations 
increased in every county in the state since 1902, but in seventeen 
counties average valuations of town and city property were lower 
in 1921 than in 1902, 


Tax Commission Gave In 


Tn the face of such evidence the Tax Commission yielded, and the 
result of this hearing was a decrease in valuations of farm lands 
for state tax purposes of $68,000,000. Mr. Watson figures the 
reductions in valuations made in these two years amounted to a 
saving of $1,070,000 in tax money to farmers. 

However, this saving was made only on state taxes, and the 
state tax in Illinois amounts to only about 5 per cent of the 
total taxes. It is the county and local taxes that do the real 
damage. The year 1923 was the year for revaluation of all real 
estate. It was the time to get fair assessments for county and 
local purposes. 

The evidence already gathered showed that farm land valuations 
had increased faster than other classes of property. The question 


‘was, did reai values of farm land warrant this increase? The 


actual sales prices of farms compared with the 
assessed valuations would tell the story. 

A large proportion of the counties in the state 
started out to card-index all sales in the county, 
both farm land and city real estate, to find what the 
true cash value was. Then they traced these same 
properties to the tax books to find the amount for 
which each was assessed. When the figures were 








brought out by the Farm Bureau inves- 
tigation was that real estate of the smallest value in the cities was 
paying the most tax. While the 182 city lots sold in Centralia 
were assessed for only 26.6 per cent of the actual selling price, their 
individual valuations ranged all the way from 22 per cent to 52 
per cent. The following table gives the exact figures: 





City of Centralia No. Total Total Sales Ratio of 
es Prices Sales Assessments Prices Asesr = 
$ 100to$ 249 10 $ 940 $ 1,800 52% 
250 * 499 19 2,150 5,869 37 
500 “ 999 6 1,310 3,850 34 
1,000 “ 2,499 26 15,841 43,642 36 
2,500 ** 4,999 77 74,150 271,766 27 
5,000 ** 9,999 34 54,050 224,268 24 
10,000 “ 24,999 6 23,800 79,111. 30 
25,000 “ 49,999 2 28,110 93,500 30 
50,000 and upwards 2 37,140 168,750 22 
182 $237,491 $802,556 26.6% 


Some fifty counties went before their tax boards with this kind 
of ammunition. In some cases it is fair to say, there was not enough 
difference in valuation upon which to base a case. In many 
counties this information was taken to the County Board of 
Review, and was immediately made use of by them, In twenty- 
five counties the Farm Bureau and Illinois Agricultural Asso¢iation 
held hearings before the County Boards of Review, and of that 
number, sixteen made changes in valuations which equaliged, or 
partly equalized, the outrageous differences between farm land 
and city real estate. 

In Macoupin county, farm land valuations were 
reduced 33 per cent; in, Champaign county, land A 
valuations were cut 10 per cent and city property § 
increased 10 per cent; in Jefferson county, the city of livi 
Mt. Vernon was incre. 50 per cent and farm lands 
remained stationary, and so on down the line. : and 

“The total saving to farmers on 1923 county and O% 

Continued on page 47 
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HERE is a vast and imposing array or 
of supposedly different radio re- OC}. 


ceiving sets now in existence. Asa 

matter of fact, all may be classed in one or 
another of a very few types. An unbiased 
analysis of a new “world-beating” circuit 
will usually reveal that it is merely an old 
»rinciple re-applied. The number of real 
innovations in radio circuits is very small, 
and most of the reports of tremendous re- 
sults are due, no doubt, to some enthusiast 
who has just learned how to handle a cir- 
cuit with success. 

Most of the “‘trick”’ circuits are old friends 
disguised; in the majority of cases the only 
real differences are mec thanical, or perhaps 
some refinemeat by which the essl clneatt 
conditions are satisfied. 

There are just three necessary functions 
of a radio set—reception, selection and 
detection—and there may be.a fourth func- 
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tion, amplification. There are not many 
variations in the methods of reception and 
detection, but a very large number of differ- 
ent (and almost-different) receiving circuits 
can be cooked up, because of the many ways 

the several selection principles may be com- 
bined with different amplification circuits. 


The Simple Circuits 


The simplest of sets is a tuning-coil set with 
a crystal detector. Selection is accomplished 
by the variable “tuning coil’’—an inductance 
—which together with the capacity of the 
antenna system may be “tuned” to certain 
wave lengths. This tuning—seleclion—is 
made possible by the fact that a circuit 
containing an inductance (the coil) and a 
capacity (a condenser; the antenna in this 
case) will respond to certain wave lengths 
far better than to other wave lengths. A 
circuit employing a fixed “‘L” .(inductance) 
and a variable “C” (capacity) is shown in 
Fig. 1. Detection, or rectification, is accom- 
plished by the crystal. 

The simplest set possessing amplification 
is the tuning coil and an electron tube 
detector. The selection may be accomplished 
by having the capacity fixed and varying 
the inductance “tthe tuning-coil), or by 
having the coil fixed and varying the 
capacity by means of a 
variable condenser, or by 
a combination of both 
methods, as in Fig. 2. 
The amplification is due 
to the natural amplifying 
properties of the tube 
itself—it not only acts as 
a check valve permitting 
current to flow in but one 
direction, but also oper- 
ates as a control valve, 
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tube. This can be done in one of two 
ways: first, resistance coupling; and second, 
transformer coupling. ‘The first, while it 
obtains the maximum power output, does 
not increase the voltage—in fact it decreases 
it, The second, now universally applied, 
meets both the conditions of maximum 
power transfer and voltage increase. The 
construction of audio-frequency transformers 
presents no problems that have not been 
easily overcome—they are very similar to 
the greatest power transformers now in 
successful: use. In the case of radio-fre- 
quency transformers, however, because of 
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allowing a greater or less 
current to flow through 4250 
the plate circuit. 

Cas 





By using another tube, 
or several additional 
tubes, this amplification 
may be carried still 
further, for it is merely 
necessary to feed the output of one tube 
into the grid of the next. tube. In this 
manner the incoming radio wave may be re- 
peated and built up until the amplification 
may be as high as 50,000,000; i. e., the 
characteristics of the incoming wave may be 
faithfully reproduced by an exactly similar 
wave of enormously greater magnitude. 


Coupling the Amplifiers 


When more than one stage of amplification 
is used, there must be some apparatus 
interposed between successive electron 
tubes in order to obtain the maximum power 
output of the lower tube, and, if possible, 
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the extremely high frequencies the problem 
becomes much more difficult. 


Feed-Back Regeneration 


The first notable advance over the simple 
sets just: described was the discovery that 
a small part of the amplified energy might 
be “fed back” to the grid circuit, and com- 
bining with the incoming signal further 
increase the plate output. This process, if 
left to continue, and if the power fed back 
is enough to counteract all losses in the 
circuit, will build itself up until the circuit 
“oscillates,’’ with disastrous results to the 
clarity of the signal. The best amount 
of feed-back is just below this point of 
oscillation. 

There are three methods of feeding back 
the plate circuit to the grid:—capacity 
coupling, conductive coupling, and in- 
ductive coupling—all returning part of the 
amplified energy to the grid circuit. 
Two typical examples are the “‘honey- 
comb” (and its familiar variation, the 
“spider-web”) and the ‘“two-vari- 
ometer-vario-coupler” sets—Figs. 3 
and 4. In the first the feed-back is : 
by coupling the output circuit in- 3F 
ductively, through the “tickler” coil, 
to the input circuit—either the 
“primary” or the “secondary” or pt 
both. In the second arrangement the ; 
feed-back is accomplished because of 
the fact that there exists a capacity 
within the electron tube itself be- 
tween the three elements. The tube, 
in other words, is itself a condenser. 
Energy may be transferred across 
this condenser, provided the plate = 
and grid circuits are in a mutually 
resonant condition, and this is accom- 
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incoming wave is materially strengtheiied by” 


the added wave; second the selectivity is 
greatly increased—for not only is the regu- 
lar resonant circuit employed, but the 
formation of the beat note itself is a highly 
selective process. The added alternating 
current wave may be produced by a sep- 
arate electron tube oscillator, in which case 
the set is heterodyne, or the detector tube 
may be made to function as an oscillator 
- in which case the set is aulodyne, as in 

ig. 9. 

The beat note effect may, in fact, be 
present in almost any set which employs 
electron tubes notably the regenerative 
circuits. Rightly understood and utilized, 
it is of very great importance in all kinds of 
reception and is absolutely necessary for the 
best results in C. W. code work. However, 
the average amateur does not realize when 
his set is heterodyning, and fails to diagnose 
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and allow for this condition, which is, to 
him, unwanted. Familiar manifestations of 
the presence of beat notes are distortion, 
and the whistles, squeals, and howls. with 
which every operator of a, regenerative set 
is acquainted. 


Super-Beat Notes 


The super-heterodyne combines the advan- 
tages of the audio-frequency and radio-fre- 
quency amplifications. From astructural and 
flexibility point of view, audio-frequency is 
the ideal, while from an electrical standpoint, 
radio-frequency is superior. Super-hetero- 
dyne combines both of these advantages, by 
converting the incoming high-frequency 
oe to beat wave " intermediate 
requency by means’ of superimposed 
oscillations. This frequency is eufficrently 
low to permit the use of audio-frequency 
type amplifying transformers with ‘their 
attendant advantages, and yet retain 
the advantage of amplification before 
detection. After the detector, the 
rectified wave may be still further 
amplified in the regular. manner. 
This arrangement is theorctically one 
of the best methods for the re- 
ception of short wave lengths}. it is 
shown in Fig. 10. 


Choking Off the Oscillations 
The neutrodyne is a set in which the 
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plished by varying the inductance 
external to the tube—the two vari- 
ometers—until resonance results. 
Other standard circuits employing 
“feed-back” by inductive, conductive, 
or capacity coupling (or their com- 
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bination) are the single-circuit Rein- 
artz (Fig. 5); the double-circuit 
ultra-audion (Fig. 6); and the Cocka- 
day four-circuit set—the fourth cir- 
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feed-back tendency of the . radio- 
frequency amplification—with con- 
sequent oscillation—is eliminated. 





small, fixed, neutralizing condensers 

placed between successive tubes. This 
makes possible higher ratios of radio- 
frequency amplification, and if - the 
transformers are of the tuned-circuit 
type (by means of a variable condenser 
shunted across the secondary) the set is 
made very selective. The neutrodyne 
principle is applied to the radio-frequency 
alone; the subsequent amplification cir- 
cuit after the detector, if any, may be 
straight non-regenerative amplification 
as in Fig. 11, or the same circuit may 








cult being a.so-called stabilizer coil. 2c 
The Limit of Regeneration ¥ 
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As remarked above, if the energy fed- ; 
back to the grid circuit becomes too 

great, sustained oscillations will start 
in the tube, and continue distorting 
the incoming wave. Thus with the 
ordinary sets there is a limit to the 
possible regeneration. This difficulty 
is overcome in the super-regenerative 
sets. These make use of the prin- 
ciple that by introducing into the 
circuit an alternating current gen- 
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be made regenerative by adding the 
variometer as shown by the dotted 
lines; or, perhaps, the set may be “re- 
flexed” as in Fig. 12. 


The Reflex Principle 


The reflex idea is one of many which aim 
to extract the maximum use of a tube or 
a group of:tubes. Briefly, the incoming 
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erator, whose frequency is above 
audibility, the feed-back will periodi- 


























cally be raised and lowered about the 
oscillation point. By this means a 
tremendous feed-back is possible, al- = 
though the set is somewhat “‘critical’’ 

and difficult to adjust. The alternating 
current is usually produced by an electron 
tube oscillator, which may be a separate 
tube as in Fig. 7, or the detector tube 
itself, as in Fig. 8. ‘Two well-known samples 
of the super-regenerative circuits are those 
devised by Bishop and by Flewelling. 


Mixing Wave Lengths 


In the sets previously described the incoming 
signal is passed unaltered in frequency to 
the detector, although it may have been 
previously amplified. After rectification, 
the variations of the wave, being of suffi- 
ciently low frequency, will cause responses 
on the receiver diaphragms. The heterodyne 
principle is that of the formation of a 
“beat” note by the superimposition on the 
incoming wave of a second wave of slightly 
different frequency—either a little higher 
or lower than the incoming or fundamental 
wave. This beat note will pass through the 





| detector and be made audible in the phones 


in the ‘manner. There are two big 


advantages of this arrangement: first, the 
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wave is passed through radio-frequency 
amplification, is then rectified by the 
detector, and then passed again through 
the same tubes as used for the radio- 
frequency amplification, but which now 
function as audio-frequency amplifiers. 
The current is guided through this 
tortuous path by inductances and con- 
densers which, if proper values are used, 
are supposed to keep the current to the 
“straight and narrow’—see Fig. 13. A 
slight commercial variation of this cir- 
cuit produces the so-called inverse-duplez. 
This is essentially a reflex set, the refine- 
ment being that the work is evenly dis- 
tributed between the tubes (there must be 
more than one) so that none are overloaded 
as in the straight reflex. The detector may 
be an electron tube or it may be a crystal— 
which is becoming very popular. The tube 
arrangement is shown in Fig. 14, 

Ready-made or manufactured radio sets 
eften have small variations of the circuits 
described above, which add to the ease of 
operation or the excellence of the results, 
or both. 

In this analysis of receiving circuits no 
attempt has m made to explain the 
meaning of the common radio terms. Be- 
ginners in radio may find the descriptions 
hard to understand on this account. ‘In 
such cases the thing to do is to get a text- 
book on the principles of radio and learn 
the terms and symbols, which will often 
come in handy. A list of ions is 
given by H Martin on one of the “Na- 
tional Service’ pages in the back of this issue. 
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hat thou Paul Reve 


© emmanecnie nat eaten Frank G. Moorhead 








=o hoping by this boycott to get even with 
284653 the city which had so repeatedly helped 





of great and good men meet and 

mingle, the shade of Apollos Rivoire 
must go out of its way, morning, noon and night, to thank the 
shade of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow for preserving him to 
mortal posterity. 

Paul Revere made a midnight ride, Sure he did. But so did 
another man, at exactly the same time, and who remembers his 
name? And Paul Revere never reached Concord, his ultimate 
goal, though Longfellow iolly well says he did in his immortal 
poem. And Paul Revere overcharged the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay for his horseback rides as ‘‘messenger of the Revolution,”’ 
though Longfellow never breathed a word about that! Yes, the 
shade of Rivoire has abundant reason for gratitude to the shade 
of the poet. 


|: there be any place where the shades Cy 


‘Toa proverbial cranberry merchant of a later day had absolutely 
nothing on Apollos Rivoire (or Paul Revere, as he was better 
known) when it came to being busy. Just to recount a few of his 
accomplishments and occupa- 
tions, he was a_ goldsmith, 
engraver, book-dealer, carica- 
turist, printer, dentist, hard- 
ware dealer, powder maker, 
manufacturer of copper, and 
soldier, If there was anything 
connected with colonial affairs 
and the Revolution, in New 
England, which Paul Revere 
did not have a finger (or a 
foot) in, he must have been 
sick at the time. 

Paul was the Clare Briggs 
and John T. McCutcheon of 
his time, with quite a knack at 
engraving thrownin. He drew 
many cartoons depicting stub- 
born old George II and Lord 
North, his Prime Minister, in 
various undignified positions 
(once drawing George in the 
guise of a Dutch widow), and 
glorifying the brave colonists 
who defied the king in stirring 
acts which unified the people 
of New England in those epochal pre-war days. For his best- 
known engraving (all were sold at a profit, enough to build him a 
fine home-—but pshaw! making money out of war wasn’t new even 
in those old days) he was accused of stealing a drawing left with 
him by another aspiring artist, He apparently forgot to add the 
words ‘With apologies to,” as the cartoonists of today do to get by. 
Between cartoons, he advertised in the newspapers that “he 
cleanses the teeth and will wait on any gentleman or lady in their 
lodgings,” which shows that dentists were more accommodating, 
but probably just as painful, in those days. 

Incidentally, his dentistry experience was of value after the 
battle of Bunker Hill and the subsequent evacuation of Boston 
by the British, for the body of the gallant General Warren, long 
interred, could not positively be identified except by the wire 


which Paul Revere had used in setting an artificial tooth for the . 


general. But all this has little to do with the famous midnight 
ride of Paul Revere, and the burning question of what became 
of his horse? 


Te first important ride Paul Revere took for his country was 
immediately following the Boston Tea Party, in which he 
participated. Whether he masqueraded as an Indian, as did most 
of the participants, is not certain, but his chum, John Pulling 
(whom Revere later got to hang the lanterns in Old North Church 
belfry) wore his ordinary clothes and went unmasked, so olga 
Revere did also. When Pulling went home that night, after 
helping to throw 342 cases of English tea” overboard in Boston 
harbor, and took off his hat, tea fell from the rim in such a quantity 
that his good wife gathered it up, and, being too patriotic to 
brew the unjustly taxed leaves, she preserved them in a glass vial 
stowed away in a desk still carefully preserved by her descendants. 
A sip of that old tea would eariehaly be invigorating today! 

day after he had taken a hand in the tea party (December 
16, 1773), Paul Revere started on horseback to the news 


? 


to the le of New York and Philadelphia —his first historic 
ride. He made the round trip in eleven days. 
ha made a record for himself RY. spreading the news, 


and 
back all 
that King 


back to Boston word that New York would turn 
tea-bearing ships, Paul Revere kept himself 
of his dozen various professions until word came 
had closed the port of Boston to British shipping, 





“The Serjant mounted my horse and rode down the road” 


to prove that “uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown.” Samuel Adams got busy immediately, in char- 
acteristic fashion, and held a public meeting in Fanueil Hall (if a 
New Englander couldn’t hold a meeting he would die) at which 
it was decided to notify the other colonies, and ask them to jain in 
stopping all importation from England and the British West 
Indies, and all exportation to these places, until the odious Boston 
port bill was repealed. Thereupon it was up to Paul Revere 
to saddle ‘‘the old gray mare” again and take another trip. 

By this time he knew the road pretty well and six days later 
(May 20, 1774) reached Philadelphia, where a mass meeting was 
held that very-night, at which the Philadelphians made the Boston 
cause theirs, and appointed a committee with the recommendation 
that steps be taken at once for the calling of a general congress 
of the colonies. Thus, one by one, were the steps taken for the 
Declaration of Independence two years later, and the War of the 
Revolution, and Paul Revere, either afoot or on horseback, was 

in the thick of things. 


WO more horseback rides 

were taken from Boston to 
Philadelphia and back within 
the next few months. There 
remain today mile-stones by 
which Revere was guided, for 
they bear date of 1734 and 
thereabouts, and fast-flying 
automobiles follow the old 
Boston Post Road today as 
Revere did, on horseback, 150 
years ago. 


MERICAN history is filled 
with coincidences and ‘hu- 
man-interest happenings, Paul 
Revere’s next important ride 
connects him so closely with 
the Battle of Bunker Hil as 
almost to give him the credit 
for preventing complete rout 
there, although it happened 
long before the battle, and he 
did not even participate in it. 
He was sent by General Warren, who later fell while in command 
at Bunker Hill, to warn the colonists at Portsmouth that King 
George had prohibited the further importation of gunpowder 
and military stores, and that the British troops would soon move 
to the relief of the fort there, in the belief that the colonists might 
attack it. Paul Revere must have sunk his spurs deep into the 
heaving flanks of his laboring nag, for he never rode faster or with 
more important consequences, even on the night immortalized by 
Longfellow. 

Thanks to his warning, the colonists were enabled immediately 
to attack the British fort at Portsmouth (four months before the 
affair at Lexington, where the “shot, was fired that was heard 
round the world’’) and to seize 100 barrels of gunpowder, which 
were promptly hauled away, in an ox cart, and hidden under the 
pulpit of the meeting-house, or church, at Durham. It was this 
gunpowder, captured as a result of Paul Revere’s ride, which saved 
Bunker Hill from being an utter rout for the colonists. On the 
eve of the battle there were only sixty-three barrels of gunpowder. 
When the retreat was ordered, the colonial troops had But a single 
round of ammunition. An ample supply arrived in the very nick 
of time. It had come sixty miles, from the store buried under 
the pulpit. But gallant Warren, who had sent Paul Revere to get 
that powder from the British, fell at Bunker Hill, and it was left 
to — Revere to identify the general by the wire of his artificial 
tooth! 


OW comes the ride upon which Paul Revere’s fame rests, 

King George had put a price on the wise heads of Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock. They were lodged in Lexington, at 
the house of the Rev. James Clark. On April 16, 1775 (which 
was Sunday), Revere had ridden to Lexington, to give them the 
Boston news and to bring messages back to Boston, Two days 
later, news that the British were to send a force, partly by water, 
to eopture the two patriots, and any military stores which the 
might come across, reached Warren, Revere and others, throu 
various sources. At 10 o’clock that night Warren sent for Revere 
and told him to ride post-haste to Lexington, and warn Hancock 
and Adams of their danger, Before Revere received these orders, 
however, General Warren had dispatched another messenger, like- 
wise by horse, one William Dawes, ignored by the poets and thus 

Continued on page 98 
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“*l, as a mother, 

strongly recom- 
mend Fels-Naptha 
for all babies’ 







all stains so easily 
often without 
boiling. The 
clothes do not irri- 
tate Baby's tender 
skin.” —E. H. 
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Doctors agree that clean clothes have almost as much 
to do with Baby’s health as the quality of his food, or the 
temperature of his bath. By “clean clothes” is meant 
clothes that not only look clean, but which are clean, 
through and through each tiny thread. This is 
Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. 
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The real naptha loosens all dirt and stains for the — 
sudsy water to flush away, then vanishes completely— 
leaving the little baby-things fluffy, soft and soothing, 
and with that clean-clothes smell. 


Fels-Naptha does all laundry work just as quickly, 
safely and thoroughly. And it is so easy! 


Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. It is 
more than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. It is 
the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap and real 
naptha that gives clothes deep wholesome cleanliness. 
Get it at your grocer’s, and safeguard the health of 
your family. 





The original and genuine naptha soap, 
TEST Fels-Naptha’s unusual cleansing value. Send 2c in stamps in the red-and-green wrappet. Buy 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. it in the convenient he i 
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er Up to Himself 








-apples at one time than the market 
_wanted to buy. Prices would remain |_£O% 








the things he is doing and is trying 


or any other commodity. Jt is the time 


=r George M. Rommel i. mon 
I LIKE Aaron Sapiro, and believe in Se “ons steady. The same thing applies to wheat 


to do. He knows how to work with 
other people. With every temptation to be otherwise, with an 
extraordinary amount of praise heaped upon him, he is modest. 
He knows that all he can do is to find out facts, to think out 
methods and to point the way to get results. _ He’s a genius at that 
sort of thing—‘‘the Billy Sunday of farming’’—somebody out 
West called him. 

But Sapiro can not carry out his work alone, and he does not 
try to. He is a sincere co-operator. He knows better than any 
one else that the men who must put his plans over are the farmers 
themselves, organized for collective effort. He is being well paid, 
of course, and he is worth every cent he gets. He works like a 
great dynamo, throwing his electrical energy in every direction 
where there is a contact, but always with a contact and along a 
good conductor. His sparks don’t fly off into the air. They always 
hit something and set it going with a hum. 

My impression of Sapiro is that the cause he is working for is a 
bigger thing to him than the personal fortunes of Aaron Sapiro. 
And let me say this: If farmers continue as they are now doing 
to meet him in the same spirit of co-operation, they will soon make 
the Danes look like a bag of peanuts at a circus. 


Information from Headquarters 


I asked him: ‘What is the Sapiro Plan? I want to explain it in 
simple terms to the readers of The Farm Journal.” And here is 
what he said: 

“There is no such thing as the Sapiro Plan. -I have never used 
that phrase. All I have done is to determine to my own satis- 
faction what was the fundamental economic defect of agriculture 
and to call attention to it. 

“Why was it that industry had gone ahead so successfully in 
this country while, in a business way, farming stood still? If 
manufacturing went ahead, why couldn’t farming go ahead, too? 

“The more I studied the thing, the clearer it became to me that 
manufacturing was organized on a group basis. Manufacturers 
abandoned the cottage system of production four generations ago, 
and brought their business together in great plants, in large unws. 
They replaced individual production with group production. 
Then they found large amounts of capital necessary, and in order 
to sell their stocks and bonds to good advantage, they found that 
the group method of organization gave them another: advantage 
which they did not have as individuals. Group financing was 
followed by group distribution. Marketing is distinctly a group 
problem, because it can not be handled intelligently unless you 
know the absorbing power of your markets and govern your course 
accordingly. What chance has an individual producer to do that? 

“Now our farmers have been trying for generations to handle 
group functions as individuals, and it simply can’t be done. The 
only remedy is for farmers to organize co-operatively on a group 
basis. All the information, all the statistics, all the education in 
the world will not solve the farmer’s 


and ‘place factors in the law of supply 
and demand that determine prices, and that is the only way in which 
the law of supply und demand ever touches the individual producer. 


Organize the Product, Not the Producer 


“Next I found that, in organizing farmers for group marketing it 
is necessary to organize them around commodities, and not by 
localities. Different products are marketed in very different ways 
and under absolutely different conditions. Tobacco is marketed 
in one way, cotton in quite another way, milk, cheese, potatoes 
in still different ways, and so on. If you are going to carry out 
the idea of group marketing successfully, you can’t mix your 
products. You must concentrate your attention on one com- 
modity at a time, analyze it, study the ramifications of the 
markets, and decide on the form of organization which will be 
used and how the individual producer will be tied up with it. 

“That means that, once an organization is decided upon, pro- 
ducers must contract to market their‘output through the associa- 
tion. The type of contract will depend on the character of the 
commodity to be marketed. In marketing perishables, routing 
is the all-important thing; with non-perishables, it’s storage. 
With perishables we have to have local receiving stations, situated 
as near as possible to producing centers, where products can be 
graded and packed, and from which they can be routed to market 
im the quickest way. With non-perishables storage, financing and 
convenient shipping facilities are most important. 


Different Contracts for Different Conditions 


‘A co-operative association marketing perishables will therefore 
be best organized with an Agency Contract, but one marketing 
non-perishables will use a Sale and Re-sale Contract, in which there 
is a provision that the title of ownership of the product passes: to 
the association. Then the association can get all the money it 


_needs to carry the product in storage until the time comes to sell 


it, to make advances to members, and for other necessary expenses. 

“While these two types of contract will fit practically all cases, 
the details are not stereotyped like those of an insurance policy. 
Each association must be studied, and the contract drawn so as 
to cover its specific requirements. Then the contracts are revised 
from time to time to comply with court decisions. If something 
is being done which the court says can not be done, of course we 
have to stop it and draw a new contract to comply strictly with 
the law. If the court says an association has the power to do 
something that it has not been doing, then again the contract 
must be revised in order-to cover the broader possibilities. 


Essential Contract Features 


‘There are three principles on which co-operative contracts should 
be based. Of course they depend on good-will, but they should be 
written, and they should embrace: First, a long term; sufficient 
time should be allowed to give the 





business problem if each farmer 
attempts to outguess the rest, and 
finances himself, and sells his out- ° 
put as an individual. 


Supply, Demand, Time, Place 


‘Teachers of economics are always 
saying that the law of supply and 
demand will regulate the flow of 
farm products to market and 
determine prices, but, strictly speak- 


of a given commodity at a given 
place al a given time that determines 
its price. For example, suppose the 
in New York City suddenly 
ecided that they wanted to eat 
apples, and at the same time all the 
apple growers in Oregon and Wash- 
ington immediately decided to ship 
all their apples to New York to 
supply the demand, sending their 
entire crop to the same place at the 
same time. The market would be 
glutted, and the price would break. 
(And something like that is happen- 
ing much of the time.) But suppose A 
the growers should send the same 
ponagg d of apples to New York livin courts. 
ity, but distributed over a period 
ing no more and 


single commodity. 


localities. 





of seven months, sendin 





What Sapiro’s Principles Are 


LTHOUGH Mr. Sapiro disclaims any intention to 
label with his name the co-operative marketing 
policies which he advocates, the phrase has stuck in 
spite of him, and for convenience we might as well go 
on using it. The essential features are these: 

1. The recognition of the underlying economic defect 
of agriculture. Industries have been organized on a 
group basis; farming has remained on an individualistic 
ing, that isnot true. Itisthesupply basis. Until agriculture is organized on a group basis, 
it can not hold its own with industry. 

2. Each agricultural group should concentrate on a 


3. Organization should be by commodities and not by 


4. The type of contract made between the commodity 
marketing associations and its members must be 
adapted to the,commodity to be marketed. 

5. Contracts with members should be based on good- 
will, but must be written, and should provide for (a) 
a long term, usually five years, (b) the internal pooling 
of products, and (c) a minimum provision to insure an 
adequate volume of business. 

6. A standard co-operative marketing 
} law, as now adopted by the legislatures of 
§° about thirty states and upheld by the 


7. The working out of remedies on co- 
operative marketing contracts in order to 
make them enforceable. 


plan an opportunity to be put into 
operation and get results; five years 
is the usual minimum. Second, 
the product should be pooled so 
that each man’s output may be 
carefully graded, the entire product 
placed on the market in the most 
advantageous manner, and eath 
member paid on the basis of the 

uality of his product. Third, there 
should be a minimum provision; the 
group should be large enough to 
insure a volume of business sufficient 
to carry the overhead expenses, and 
to make it a worth-while business 
that can command the capital 
needed to operate it, and the respect 
of buyers. 

“Now, remember that the in- 
dividual farmer is the key to the 
whole thing. He is to be tied up to 
himself with a definite long-term 
contract to market his commodity 
through the co-operative group. 
His contract is not only with. 
brother farmers in the association; 
it’s with himself, too, and he shou 
not object to the provision that 
makes him liable to a penalty if he 
breaks or tries to break his word. 
That may seem hard to a-man who | ~ 
all his life has been independently — 


*-Contiriued oh page 63° © 
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the Farmer’s Dollar Buys 
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. i 38] = 


| dollar buys the necessities of life; in others it 


buys physical comforts; in still others it buys 
pleasures. Jn the farm equipment store the farmer's dollar 
buys the means to make many more dollars. Xt buys the 
equipment which, like the land itself, is responsible 
for his progress and prosperity. When the farmer 
invests in modern farm machines, he is really buying 
clothing and education, electric lights, automobiles, 
radio outfits, etc., because these things are purchased 
with the money made by farm machines. 


Of all the stores in town, the farm equipment store is 
the one where the farmer gets the greatest return for his 
money. This is true not only on the basis of the fore- 


going but it is found true aJso by comparing the prices . 


paid by the farmer-for different articles made of simi- 
lar materials. ‘ 


An interesting comparison has been made by the 
Research Department of the National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers. They took, First, 
a group of eleven basic farm machines: Sulky plow, 
peg tooth harrow, disk harrow, grain drill, corn 
cultivator, corn planter, corn sheller, grain binder, 
mower, hay rake, and farm wagon—and, Second, a 
list of common articles used on the farm but not classed 
as farm equipment. Then they obtained the pound 
prices of these articles by dividing the retail prices by 
the weights. The pound-price basis is the only prac- 
tical way to compare’ these articles and it is entirely 
fair since the materials go through the same machine 
shop and factory processes and are handled by the 
same class of labor. Freight to the dealer's store was 
not included, since it applies to all articles the farmer 
buys and varies with the distance from point of 
manufacture. 


The chart below shows the 
prices per pound of the basic _ 
farm machines and other ar- 
ticles the farmer buys. 


Ignore for a minute the 

! hw figure in the big circle 

— and study the pound prices of the 

miscellaneous articles. You will see 

that they range a// the way from /4 cents up 

to 39,60 and even 81 cents per pound. Y etthese 

are not high-priced goods; they are ordinary, 

everyday articles made of the same materials that 

go into farm machines, and the prices are 

accepted as fair by all buyers. The articles are of 
a standard line sold practically everywhere: 


Now note the low average retail price per pound 
of farm machines. The average pound price of these 
basic machines and implements, needed by every 
grain-growing farmer, is less than the 4west:in the 
other group. Some of these farm machines have com- 





plicated parts in their makeup and all of them are 
built to stand years’ of hard use, yet the average price 
the farmer pays for these necessary farm machines is only 


13 cents per pound. 


The above comparisons, which can be du- 
plicated in any community in this country, 
prove the statement that the farmer pays less , 
money, pound for pound, for the machines that 
do his work than he pays for any other similar 
manufactured article he buys. 





A disk harrow, price 





This shows what farm machines would cost if they were priced like other articles the farmer buys: 


A sulky plow, priced like a wringer, would cost about $45 MORE 
A peg-tooth harrow, priced like a forge, would cost about $30 MORE 
¢ like a buck saw, would cost about $50 MORE 
A grain drill, priced like a food chopper, would cost about $390 MORE 
A corn planter, priced like a forge, would cost about $60 MORE 
A corn cultivator, priced like a vise, would cost about $40 MORE 
A corn sheller, priced like a milk can, would cost about $20 MORE 
A 7-ft. grain binder, priced like the cheapest automobile, would cost about $200 MORE 
A 7-ft. grain binder, priced like an ash can, would cost about $150 MORE 
A 5-ft. mower, priced like a lawn mower, would cost about $80 MORE 
A hay rake, priced like a garden rake, would cost about $110 MORE 
A wagon, priced like a hand washing machine, would cost about $50 MORE 








The National Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers has 


several bulletins on subjects similar to the above. We will be 
glad to see that the full set is sent to those interested. Drop us a line. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Githe sw Chicago, Ill 
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| Have Milking-Machines M 


SO RU. Blasingame 














a longer than one and three-quarter hours 
4 to do the work, but that has been so 





HEN the first steamboat went eae 

on its voyage to Albany, N. Y., & 
a frightened farmer called out, 

‘There goes the devil to Albany in a sawmill.”” Steamboats proved 

successful though, and were adopted. No amount of salesmanship 

would have put them where they now are if they had not been 

successful in use. One sold another. 

The same thing is true of grain-binders, automobiles, mowing- 
machines, adding-machines, and countless other inventions—one 
sold another. e man has not yet been born who could have 
sold the number of grain-binders now in use, if binders had not 
been successful. 

What about the milking-machine? I should say the same is 
true here—one milking-machine sold another. There is no ques- 
tion about the success of this labor- 
saving machine. I have before me 
at this moment forty-three letters 
from milking-machine users. These 
letters are from dairymen in the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Wisconsin, Florida, 
Georgia, Ohio, Maryland, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, Maine, Oregon and 
from Ontario, Canada. Some of 
the dairymen have small herds of 
fifteen or twenty grades, supplying 
milk to local trade, and some are 
breeders with a hundred or more 
purebred, high-producing cows. 

These forty-three users of milk- 
ing-machines were picked at ran- 
dom and do not represent a selected 
list. Their replies do not even 
represent a small percentage of the 
total users of milking-machines. On 
the other hand, all the letters go on 
to state that the machine saves 
labor, is successful, easily cleaned, 
is entirely satisfactory, and a good 
investment. Aside from these re- 
plies the writer has a list of users whom 
he has interviewed and in all cases the 
machines are of great utility to the 
dairymen. 


In Use Seven Years 


One dairyman from Jersey Shore, Pa., 
writes: ‘We have used the milking- 
machine for more than seven years, and 
it has given us complete satisfaction. 
Its simple construction makes it very 
easy to clean and keep in sanitary condi- 
tion. The company is always prompt in 
sending repairs or giving instruction as 
to its mechanism. We milk from twenty 
to twenty-five cows twice daily with it.” 


Repaired Once in Nine Years 


Another farmer near Atlanta, Ga., 
writes: ‘I have been using a four-unit 
milker since July 4, 1914, with only one 
shut-down in that time, and this shut- 
down was due to something that was so 
simple we were rather ashamed of our- 
selves for not having found it in a few 
minutes, when we finally did locate the 
trouble. 

“We milk about 120 cows on the 
average, one man with the four units, 
with a man to strip after him, com- 
pletes the job easily in one and three- 


quarter hours. We have never had any This milker, equi with one-quarter horse- for operation, while others receive power — 
trouble cleaning it, though we are ex- power motor, is being operated on a 32-volt from a pitman or rod which moves to 
ceedingly particular in this respect. lighting plant and fro along the stanchions. 4 


“We had no electricity on the farm at ; 
the time we installed the milker, therefore 1 purchased a 4 horse- 
power gas-engine, which has been running satisfactorily from that 
day to now; and while I would rather have electricity, at the same 
time I amr ee “7 think I can run it cheaper with the engine 
than b ing for the current. : 

“The ranchine has given perfect satisfaction with only minor 
and inexpensive repairs, but, of course, requires a man with a 
modicum of common sense and @ knowledge of machinery. 

“Before we commenced using the machine'I had a milker to 
each twenty cows and I am inclined to think it took the milkers 





One of the earliest milking-machines, operated by foot- 
power. The operator had to hold the teat cups in place 









: long ago I am not quite positive on 
that point. It easily saves the wages of four men.” 


Schoolboy Runs Milker 


Mr. Lee M. Martin, Lisbon, N. Y., writes: ‘I have been using a 
milking-machine for the last seven years. I milk eighteen cows 
and usually have a n, inexperienced city-bred schoolboy as 
my only help. Such boys are usually r hand-milkers, but they 
can run a milking-machine just as well as any adult man, and the 
boy (fourteen years old) has done all my milking for the past 
few years. I strip the cows myself and although I usually get 
only about a cupful, yet I think the cows should be stripped after 
any machine. We have had no ex- 
pense whatever during seven years 
except for teat-cup rubbers, a com- 
plete new set each year costing 
$3.20.” 

W. B. Edwards, Darlington, Md., 
says: ‘My miulking-machine is 
satisfactory. It is the favorite 
piece of machinery on the farm, as 
it makes you independent of hired 
labor and yet saves labor. Two 
single units milk from twenty-five 
to thirty cows per hour. It is very 
easily cleaned. I use a gasoline 
engine for power. The machine and 
one man will do the work of three 
men. I would not keep cows with- 
out a milking-machine.”’ 


Power for Operating 
Milking-Machines 


Milking-machines can be operated 
by a gas-engine or by an electric 
motor. If the barn is equipped 
with electric lights, there is one type 
of machine on two wheels, which 
can be wheeled from place to place and 
the current taken from the light sockets. 
This method is similar to the operation 
of a vacuum sweeper. The outfit carries 
the motor and pulsator, to which the 
rubber tubing is attached. 

If the barn is wired to a 32-volt 
isolated system using storage battery, 
this would throw the load on the battery, 
or it would be necessary to operate the 
noo sending the current through the 

attery before being used. This is not 
economical, due to the slight losses al- 
ways incident to battery use. 

f a lighting system is used, it would 
probably be better in many cases to 
belt the light-plant engine direct to the 
milker, or through a line-shaft. In this 
way any excess power developed by the 
plant would go to storage batteries for 
other uses. This apts yee would be 
termed mechanica 
electrical. This would require different 


sockets. 

Gasoline engines or electric motors, 
which are satisfactory, are used to run 
the various other makes of machines. 


to which the pulsator can be attached 





load rather than a 


type milking-machinery than that men- | 1 
tioned above, taking current from lamp | 


Some have a piping system in the barn © 


From the letters one would gather. 


that the teat cups and other rubber parts which have to be boiled ~ 
are gation the only repel expense. It is generally recom- ~ 
men ese parts be boiled and left in the boiling water to ~ 
- cool. This tends to crack the rubber. These parts, however, are 


ed that th 


not expensive. Here are the things that ought to be expected of 

a milker ; 

1. It ought to be reliable in operation. - 

2. Can be cleaned thoroughly. 

3. Simple to operate. 
Continued on page 99 
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Ply on ply of fabric and 

me are built 1 ithe 
walls of the “U. S$ 
Boot. Here at thei ine 
step where heavy 
strains come are 
8 separate 
layers. 














sel of ubber cut from 
4 " Boot stretches 
more than 5 times its length 
without breaking—and 
snaps back into shape like 
an elastic band. This Hee, 
elastic rubber is one of the 

reasons for the unusual 
gy ws < ne wear of 
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they bend and strain 


a thousand times a day 


Strength alone can’t insure boot wear 





Kneeling down — standing up again — 
tramping through slush and mire—you are 
putting your boots through a whole series 
of tests every day. 

They may.be strong enough to resist the 
hard knocks, but are they able to stand up 
under the strain of continual bending? 


The new “U.S.” Boot gives longer wear 
because it has not only rugged strength, but 
also the flexibility to withstand every kind 
of strain. 

Strength, because of its reinforcements 
at every vital point, From seven to eleven 
separate layers of fabric and rubber are 
built into the “U. 8.” Boot at the four 
places where the strains are heaviest— 
ankle, back of the heel, instep, and sole, Real 
protection where it’s most needed. 


Flexibility, because of the rubber that’s 
used——rubber as live as an elastic band. 


Cut a strip of rubber from a “UV. §&.’’ Boot 
and you’d find it would stretch more than 
five times its length without breaking! It's 
this rubber that enables the “U. 8,” Boot 
to bend a thousand times each day without 
cracking or weakening. 

That’s why “U. S.” Boots last longer. And 
why so many farmers all over the country are 
wearing them today. 


Other “U.S.” Rubber Footwear 


You'll find every type of rubber footwear in the 
big “U. §,” line. There’s the U. 8.” Walrus, 
the famous all-rubber overshoe—the “U. §,” 
lace Bootee, a rubber workshoe for spring and 
fall—“ U.S.” Arctics and Rubbers—~all styles and 
sizes for the whole family. Look for the ‘U, §,” 
trade mark whenever you buy—the honor mark 
of the largest rubber organization in the world, 


United States Rubber Company 
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98 Quality Products 









FJ Y, “ 
BHhiz AutomotiveProducts 


are made to add years of 
efficient performance to 
the life of a car—they 
keep it new in appearance 
after long, hard service. 
Because they do this, and 
do .it well, they have won 
the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of dealer and user in 
every part of the civilized 
world. 

33,168,416 packages were 
sold to users by 91,879 
dealers last year—an in- 
crease of 43% over 1922— 
They must be good to have 
made good. 


CPrifidtirgeLeed 
a President 



























If it’s a torn top, a ‘shabby 
body, squeaky springs, a 
punctured tire, grinding 
gears or a leaky radiator 
there’s a Miz Product 
for it and for most of a 
car's other needs. 

Ask for the Whiz Handy Manual No. 64— 

It's Free 
THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
Branches in 27 Principal Cities 
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Driven to Potash 
By H. W. Warner 





of Black Hawk county, Iowa, found 

himself literally “driven to potash’”— 
potash for land that less than five years 
before had been virgin sod. Here’s the 
way it happened: 

Mr. Northey, owner and president of a 
large manufacturing eoncern, had just ac- 
quired a farm which had been notorious 
for its consistent refusal to produce crops. 
True, it needed tiling, but the frequent 
experiences of farmers who had tiled just 
such land made the laying of tile a speeu- 
lation rather than an investment. It had 


I: was in 1904 that Nathan Northey, 





The corn-picking job would be an 

easy one if it were all like this portion 

of a field that received no potash, 

Two rods away there was fifty-bushel 
corn, but potash did it 


been too often found that even after 
thorough and proper tiling much of the 
drained area still refused to bring forth 
the coveted crop of corn. 

“Maybe you think you can show me 
something about farming this land,” a 
farmer living next to the new farm said to 
Mr. Northey, “but you’ll never grow any 
corn on that wet ground.” 

“Think not?” 

“T know you won’t, for I’ve farmed here 
longer than you’ve lived in the county 
and I can’t get a decent crop of corn on 
that kind of land.” y 

“Well, I don’t know how I'll do it, but 
I’m going to make corn land out of-the 
field inside of three years. And if you 
won’t agree by that time that it’s real 
corn, I’ll buy you the best box of cigars 
you ever had—not twenty-five or fifty 
cigars, but a box of a hundred good ones.” 

And so it was that Northey got actively 
interested’ in finding what would do the 
job. He knew from experience and ob- 
servation that tiling and ordinary amounts 
of farm manure were not the. only things 
needed for the improvement of such land. 

It was at the World’s.Fair at St. Louis, 
in 1904, that the potash idea came. A 
foreign potash importing company had an 
elaborate exhibit showing the effects of 

tash fertilizer on crop production. 

orthey got interested and placed an 
order for two tons, “just to try 1t out,” as 
he expressed it. 

It worked. The tile plus potash made 
corn on this field where his neighbor knew 
corn would never do. Northey saved the 
cigars and, what was much more impor- 
tant, hé learned what was needed for this 








soil whose behavior had given tiling a 
“black eye”’ among many farmers in the 
community. Every year since 1904 Mr. 
Northey has used potash on some of his 
fields except for a time during the war 
when it could not be obtained. 

Two years ago, I learned of this remark- 
able experience with potash, and expressed 
the desire to see results the next time 
potash fertilizer was used. As a result I 
was invited to make an inspection of these 
fields, which I did in early October just as 
the corn was getting well out of the way 
of a heavy frost. 

“Just what effect does the potash have 
on the stand, yield and quality of your 
corn,’ I inquired, as we drove from 
Waterloo toward the farm where our first 
stop was to be made. 

“T can tell you, but I’d rather wait and 
let you see for yourself.” 

We walked through forty or fifty rods 
of stiff, heavy-stalked corn, nearly ready 
for the crib and promising a fifty or sixty- 
bushel yield. Suddenly we came to a 

















This corn is nothing to be ashamed of. 

It is good for fifty or sixty bushels, 

although one thirty-six-inch step to- 

ward the camera would have taken 

Mr. Northey out of the “‘tall corn” 
and into the no-potash land 


decided change of crop. <A blind-man 
could have seen it with a cane. A part of 


‘this particular field ha¢ purposely been 


left untreated, while the rest had received 
250 pounds per acre of potash. Where the 
potash left off the corn did likewise, un- 
less one can ¢all stalks two or three feet 
high, corn. . Without potash there was a 
25 per cent stand of corp that would 
average about two and one-half feet high 
with hardly as much as “nubbins.”” One 
corn-row in the treated land was corn 
that. would make fifty bushels, perhaps 
more. Potash had made -the difference 
between good corn and none. 

“Ts there any alkali here?” I asked, for 
the condition of the corn was not greatly 
different from that on the “alkali spots,” 
as they are called in Iowa. - Soil tests 
showed the presence of “acidity” which 
precluded the possibility. of alkali. Not 
all of the potash-treated fields showed such 
striking differences, but in every case the 
effect of the potash could easily be seen 
by the better growth of stalks and higher 
yield and quality of grain. 

“These are the results I’ve been getting 


Continued on page 46 _. 
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Folks who know automobiles from A 
to Z, and know by heart all the 
features of many cars, are saying 
some mighty fine things about the 
new Overland Champion. They are 
calling it the most useful car on 
wheels—and the most automobile in 
the world for the money! 


The Champion fits right in with the 
work around the farm, besides giving 


the whole family all the pleasure of a 


closed car. Rear seat and upholstery 


The Biggest Money’s Worth 


come out entirely — giving you 50 
cubic feet of square space for carrying 
anything you want to haul. 


Wide doors both front and rear. Ad- 
justable seats for tall and short people. 
Seats make into a full-size bed in car 
for camping. Washable Spanish up- 
holstery. Patented Triplex Springs. 
The bigger Overland engine. Ex- 
treme economy. Reliability. Every- 
thing to make owners glad they own 
a Champion. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., TOLEDO, OHIO 





All the benefits of a closed car with the 
extra advantage of greater usefulness. 
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Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


No hotel bills on long trips. Seats makein- 
to a full-size bed in the car for camping. 


Both seats adjust backward and 
to accommodste tall and short 
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(From an actual experience) 
A BUILT-IN GARAGE had a 
concrete floor, unprotected. Oil 
grease and water got spattered 
about. Result: 






concrete crumbled. 
2. Dust got in and on the car. 
3. The floor was always 


“messed” and slippery. 















—the owner heard about 
The Liquid 
Floor Covering 


He tried it. He now reports: “the 
floor cleans up like new.” “All 
dusting is eliminated.” 


In countless other floor problems, 
on the inside and outside, Kover- 
flor is doing the thing that 
couldn’t be done. 


It keeps wood from decaying, ce- 
ment from disintegrating. At the 
same time, it withstands hard 
wear. It is impervious to water; 
is grease and oil proof. The sur- 
face it creates is hard—almost tile 
like. Koverflor is easy to use; 
you apply it like paint. 


Koverflor is supplied in solid 
colors, for homes; industrial and 
commercial buildings; and steam- 
ships. Hardware and paint deal- 
ers handle it. If unable to secure 
it conveniently, we will supply 
you direct. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
San Francisco,Grand Rapids,London,Eng. 
STANDARD VARNISH CO.., of Illinois 
2600 Federal St., Chicago 
Licensee and Western Manufacturer 
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HEN I was a youngster in South- 

eastern Iowa, all the threshing in 

my neighborhood was done by 
two outfits. Each outfit handled two 
“rings’’; one machine threshed for the 
farmers north of town, and along the creek 
bottom, while the other threshed for a 
ring south of town, and cleaned up all the 
jobs left over. 

One “ring’”’ was composed of twenty- 
nine farmers—think ‘of it! Threshing 
lasted nearly all summer. John Brower 
was the first man to thresh one year, and 
Sam Miller was the first the next year. 


their labor, simply trading the work. One 
year one man will have the large threshing 
bill and another the next. No trouble has 
come from that arrangement. 

If a member leaves or for some other 
reason desires to sell, he is bound to sell 
to the ring. The ring places the excess 
share on a farm conveniently located, if 
the members believe thé owner or tenant 
will be congenial. 

One feature which these farmers like 
is this: They are through threshing in 
time to get their fall plowing done early. 
Matt Norton, who organized the ring, 








The farmers in this threshing ring get their threshing done early 
and then start their fall plowing 


These two men took turns being first and 
last year after year. Jerry Thomas, half- 
way through the ring, was always in the 
same logical order. John Brower’s oats 
would be too green when he was first 
man, and some would sprout when he 
was last. Same with Sam Miller. 

Conditions such as this have caused the 
formation of a lot of farmer-managed 
threshing rings in the last ten years. One 
of the most successful examples is in the 
neighborhood around Shenandoah, Iowa. 
This dates back thirteen years, at which 
time the farmers had just the trouble I 
have mentioned. They couldn’t get the 
threshermen to do the threshing when and 
as they wanted it done, so decided to do 
it themselves. They met and talked things 
over, ten of these men who had learned to 
co-operate in a beef ring. The result was, 
they bought a machine, hired an engine- 
man, a separator man and a water boy, 
and organized the ring to suit themselves. 
The ten men were the crew. Nearly every 
year since the ring was started has seen 
threshing completed in this ring by July 
20. Then, thering threshes 
for other farmers outside 
the ring, and the money is 
used to pay the men hired 
to run the outfit. 


Members Swap Labor 


Members are charged the 
regular rate for threshing 
and at the end of the 
season anaverageisfound. 
The wa ha pecses od 
expense 8, Is more than 
the average is charged the 


Werk done 





labor 
ing anes 
threshing rate. The man | te «ns 
whose expense is under 
the average gets his pro- 
portionate share. The 
members draw no pay for 


¥ 


says they can get five bushels more wheat 
per acre from early plowed land, which is 
worth while, I think you will agree, even 
when wheat is low. 


All Go Home for Supper 


Another successful example is in the 
neighborhood of Lenexa, Kans. This 
ring, composed of ten members, dates 
back four years. When the ring was or- 
ganized, each man put up one-tenth of the 
total investment. Each year an engine- 
man and a separator man are hired. The 
members pay the regular threshing price 
per bushel that is current in the country. 
Each man pays for the threshing of just 
what grain he has. 

Work begins at seven o’clock in the 
morning and stops at seven o’clock at 
night. Everybody goes home to supper. 
If a member puts a hired man on the job 
who is not capable of doing the work, the 
other members of the ring inform him of 
this fact and he has to get another man. 

The man that leaves the machine last 

Continued on page 64 
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This page from the time-keeper’s book shows how to 
keep track of the labor furnished b 
Settlement is made at end of season 


each member. 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY EOR YoUR-CAR 


Drawn b 
FRANKLIN 
BOO 

for the Electric 
Storage Battery 
Company 








Do your battery thinking early 


The time to think about your battery is when you buy it. 
; The more real thought you give it then, the less you'll 
i have to worry about it later. 

It’s the fellow that buys “ any old battery” who sits by the 
roadside ten miles from nowhere and thinks and thinks. 

Pick out a battery that has a world-wide reputation 
among motorists for long, dependable service and you 
can’t go far wrong. 

Any Exide owner will gladly tell you that Exide Batteries 
live a long time and give splendid, ample service during 
their entire life. 

The first cost of Exides is low and their last cost is 
remarkably low because of minimum repair bills and un- 














-—. ° _ expeeted months of usefulness. You will find them truly 
economical, 
EXIDE PAICES for anve obile batteries FARM POWER AND LIGHT. A 
are from & ie ad. shdine to size and we Ede of all form tand power - 
here is an Exide ave e Batter ake sure that yours 
Sty ey cal loca and for your radio, is a long-life o> gg 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
Manufactured in Canada by Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 157 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 
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Her Future 
DependsonWhat 
She Eats 


HILE parents are admiring 
the talents of children, there 
is one thing theyshould remember: 
To develop talents it takes bodily 
energy and vitality and these come 
from nutritious, energizing foods. 


One of the most important foods 
for creating energy and building 
health in growing children is Karo. 
The reason is that Karo contains 
a large quantity of the energizing 
food element, Dextrose. 


Your doctor can tell you that 
Dextrose supplies warmth to the 
blood and vigor to all tissues. Both 
Blue Label and Red Label Karo 
are delicious and rich in genuine 
nutrition. 


Don t accept substitutes for Karo— 
demand Karo and then you 
are sure of the best 


FRE « A booklet about Dex- 

* trose every mother 
should read. Explains why children 
thrive on Dextrose. Sent free with beau- 
tifully illustrated 64 page cook book. 
Write Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, Department A, Argo, Ill. 
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A Journey to the 





Home of Indolence 


By Orin Crooker 




















EMUEL SPROWL sstill owned «a 
small interest in a farm on the road 
that branched off the main pike in 

the direction of the poorhouse. For 
some years he had been unable to pay in 
full the interest on the mortgage. Neigh- 
bors ventured, the assertion that it would 











oT 





be only a question of time when Mr. 
Sprowl and his wife would be compelled 
to relinquish the place, and become guests 
of the county. 

Happening by-on a hot summer day, we 
left the flivver to cool under a wide- 
spreading oak at the roadside and went in 
to have a look at the property. . Mr. 
Sprowl was on the porch, taking his ease 
in a broken-down, upholstered chair that 
had seen better days and which, its present 
occupant found occasion to inform us, 
had been picked up at an auction some 
three or four years previous “for the price 
of a two-bit piece.” 

“T set this here chair on the porch when 
I brought it home,” he’ drawled, as ‘he 
saw us taking note of it, “and somehow 
I haven’t ever got around to carry it into 
the house. I dunno as it makes much 
difference. Sort of need something out 
here every summer.. What can I do for 
you, stranger?” 

We made known our desire to look over 
the farm. 

“Nothin’ easier,’ he replied. ‘There 
isn’t any place around here that, offers 
greater opportunities. It’s a little too big 
for me to keep everything just shipshape. 
But a younger man like you—”’ He 
eyed me critically, “Yes, you might get 


along on it pretty well.’”’ He led us out 
to the barn, where we entered the milking 
stable over a broken walk that held 
abundant possibilities for broken bones 
and twisted ankles. 

“T keep thinkin’ I’ll fix that place,” he 
said, ‘but somehow I don’t get to it. I 
dunno, though, as it’s any killin’ matte?, 
so long as you know right where to step.” 

Hearing voices beyond the stable, we 
inquired if he kept a hired man. 

“Not regularly,’”’ was the reply. “I 
dump the manure from the stable out in 
the yard, and twice a year I get some one 
to haul it to the fields. Saves a lot of 
fussin’ to do it that way. I’m late, though, 














A walk that is really dangerous 


with it this summer. That waste’s been 
lyin’ there most of a year. It should have 
been seen to last spring.” 

“You'll have to straighten that silo, 
won’t you, before\ you can fill it again?” 
we questioned, as we noticed the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa which reared itself in the 
barn lot next to a feeding shed. 

“T quit usin’ silage two or three years 
back,”’ Mr. Sprowl advised with an air of 
wisdom. “The fellow who put up that 
silo was a stock-feeder and he put it 
pretty near in the middle of the lot. 

Continued on page 43 
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| It possesses all the attributes of con- 
























A New 4-PASSENGER CouPe 


This car is Dodge Brothers response to a 
definite demand— ® 


A high grade coupe of moderate weight 
and size that will seat four adult pas- 
sengers in genuine comfort. 


The body is an admirable example of fine 
coach building. Low, graceful, smartly 
upholstered and attractively finished ,in 
Dodge Brothers blue, it reflects dignity 
and distinction in every line. 


Above all, the 4-passenger coupe is char- 
acteristically a Dodge Brothers product. 


struction and low-cost service for which 
more than a million Dodge Brothers 
Motor Cars are favorably known through- 
out the world. 


The price is $1375 f. o. b. Detroit 


DovnvGce BrRroTrHERS 
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Walls that Smile 
a Welcome 


';  Alabastined walls are so 
a » clean, they seem to smile 
% at you. And when Miss 
Ruby Brandon has ad- 
vised correct tints, the 
Alabastined home be- 
comes truly artistic—the 
talk of the neighbor- 
hood. 





Is it worth while to 
clean wall paper or wash 
painted walls, when a coat of 
Alabastine is less trouble and 
little more expense? You 
can do the work yourself 
where decorators are not 
available. 


Alabastine mixes with either 
cold or warm water, and can 
be applied over plaster, wall 
board, paint, burlap or can- 
vas, or even over old wall 
paper where it is fast, has no 
raised figures, and contains 
no aniline dyes. 


Alabasti 


Instead of Kalsomine 
or Wall Paper 
Alabastine comes in packages 
marked with the cross and circle 
printed in red. Alabastine colors 
intermix to form others, so that 


tones ha with rugs and 
furnishings afe easily secured. 
Alabastine is used in homes, offices, 
churches, schools—wherever beau- 
tiful walls are desired. 

Write to Miss Brandon 
Miss Ruby Brandon, of our “Home 
Betterment” Department, is an ex- 
pert in home décoration. Write 
her all about your 

home and its fur- 

nishings and she 

will tell you, with-. 

out charge, just 
howtogetthe most 

artistic results. 


Alabastine 
Company 
877 GrandvilleAve., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Rifle Sights and Their Adjustment 


By Allyn H. Tedmon 











VERY rifle must be accurate to be 

of any use, but for use on small 

game, not only must the rifle itself 
be accurate, but it must be made to shoot 
an accurate cartridge. By being accurate 
for small-game shooting, the rifle should be 
capable of making a group of shots on a 
target at twenty-five yards that will not 
measure more than an inch across the 
widest part of the group. Such an average 
should be judged and accepted as fact 
only after a number of ten-shot groups 
had been fired. Groups from heavy rifles 
and telescope sights often measure less 
than this at fifty yards, but we are not 






Correct 
position 


now talking of the acme of rifle shooting, 
but from the standpoint of utility marks- 
manship. , 

The .22 long rifle cartridge is one of the 
most accurate of all. Wonderful shooting 
may be done at the target with this tiny 
cartridge and groups almost unbelievable 
are regularly made with it in good rifles. 
But accuracy is not all. While the rifle 
and cartridge may be very accurate, they 
may lack power or may not shoot flat 
enough to be able to hit game at unknown 
ranges. 

e moment a bullet leaves the muzzle 
of a rifle, no matter how fast it is going, 
it is immediately acted upon by gravity. 
That is, no bullet from any rifle ever made, 
or that will ever be made, shoots flat. It 
is impossible, because the force of gravity 

ulls it down; and were a bullet dropped 
rom the rifle muzzle at the same instant 
that another were shot from the same 
muzzle, no matter what the velocity of the 
fired bullet, they would both hit the 
ground at the same time; ‘provided of 
course that the rifle barrel were perfectly 
level. This may all be hard to believe, 
but it is a theoretical fact just the same. 


Gravity Pulls the Bullet Down, 


Now with our bullet being pulled down by 
gravity we must raise the muzzle of the 
rifle in order to get the bullet where we 
wish to hit. Thus, you will see that every 
bullet from every rifle cuts an arc in its 
course and not a straight line, and this 
arc is known as the bullet’s trajectory. 
The slower the bullet moves, the higher 
this trajectory will of necessity be. 

If you throw a stone easily to a distance 
of fifty feet, it makes a big circle in the air. 
Throw the same stone with all your 
strength, and it travels closer to a straight 
line. Same with a bullet. So going back 
to our bullet fired from a .22 long rifle 
cartridge, we find that the bullet moves so 
slowly that its trajectory is very high. 





a 


For instance, when the sights are set for 
100 yards the bullet is 5.5 inches above the 
horizontal line, from muzzle to target, at 
the fifty-yard point. When sighted at 
fifty yards it is over an inch high at twenty- 
five yards. Thus you will see that if you 
had a rifle shooting this cartridge, and it 
was sighted for 100 yards, and you fired 
at a squirrel at fifty yards, you would 
overshoot it more than four inches and 
register a miss. 

Is this point clear? I hope so for in the 
instance of the .22 long rifle cartridge, the 
gun never should be sighted for more than 
fifty yards, and, thirty-five yards is better 
if any squirrel shooting is to be done. 


.Let me repeat; never use this cartridge on 
, 


game, small game, unless you use hollow 
point bullets. It is too weak in power at 
best, and hollow point bullets bolster it 
up considerably. 

Running hurriedly over the other car- 
tridges that we have before suggested as 
good small game loads, we may say that 
rifles which handle rim-fire cartridges, 
should not be sighted in at over fifty 
yards, and thirty-five is better. The regu- 
lar 25-20 and 32-20 black powder loads 
may be set at fifty yards, while the new 
high-speed loads recently put out may 
pen be sighted in at 100 yards, the 
reason being that their trajectory is so 
much flatter due to higher velocity. We 
do not recommend the ordinary low ve- 
locity or high velocity smokeless loads 
for the two last-named cartridges, be- 
cause they are extremely hard on the rifle 
barrel. 


Putting on New Sights 


No matter how accurate the rifle is, it 
is useless, unless we can accurately direct 
its bullets. For this reason all rifles are 
fitted with sights of some sort or other. 
Practically all regular rifles come to the 
purchaser with open sights upon them. 
To obtain the best from any rifle it should 
be equipped with some sort of peep sights. 
This style of sight is much more accurate, 
much easier and quicker ‘to use, and such 
sights being well made allow for proper 
adjustment. A very good peep sight for 
use on rifles of light caliber may be had 
for around $2. Better peep sights will cost 
considerably more depending on the style. 
However, if one is to do any really ac- 
curate rifle shooting, and especially at 
small game, this added expense is well 
expended and will prove to be a mighty 
good investment. 

In setting the sights on a rifle, and every 
rifleman should reset the sights to suit his 
eyes, this rule holds true: Move the rear 
sight in the direction you wish the rifle to 

Continued on page 99 
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B 
A. Peep rear sight. Bead of front 
sight held at bottom of bull for target 


shooting 5 
B. Open, flat-top rear sight. Bead of 
front sight in center of bull as for 
game shooting. Bullets strike where 
bead is held 

















This Book Offers a Saving on Everything 
for the Home, the Farm and the Family 


Are you using this book? Do you look 
through it every week to find the right 
price, the lowest price for everything 
you want to buy? 

This Catalogue is now at work saving 
millions of dollars for the people of 
America. Are you getting your share of 
this saving? 


This page is printed to remind 


you of your opportunity 
You have a copy of this big complete 
Catalogue or you can easily get one by 
writing to us. If in immediate need 
borrow your neighbor’s Catalogue until 
yours comes. You can save money. The 
opportunity for Saving is now yours. 

Fifty million dollars’ worth of new 
merchandise is ready for your selection. 
Fifty million dollars’ worth of goods 
manufactured and bought especially for 
this Catalogue, bought when prices 
were lowest, bought where prices were 
lowest—and paid for in ready cash to 
make our prices lower—to make your 
savings larger. 

Over one hundred expert buyers have 
been working for you, at home and 
abroad, carefully choosing the best, skill- 
fully buying at the lowest prices—and 
the fruit of ali this work, the benefit of 
all this experience, the advantage of all 
this vast buying power and ready cash 
—is now yours. 


_ Montgoni 
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Low Prices and Ward Quality 
Make Your Savings Double 


A low price means nothing without 
quality. It takes quality—serviceability 
—and low price to make a bargain. 

Ward quality stands for satisfaction 
in actual use. It stands for serviceability. 
It means the kind of goods that stand 
inspection and use. 

We do not sell ‘“‘cheap goods.” We sell 
good goods. Our prices are low—but 
they are not price baits. We never sacri- 
fice quality—serviceability—to make a 
low price. 


Look Through This 
Catalogue Again 


You buy something every week. This 
book, therefore, offers you a saving 
every week. Before you buy, look 
through your Catalogue—Compare 
prices. Remember our Guarantee of 
quality. Remember our Guarantee of 
Satisfaction—‘‘Your money back if any- 
thing does not please you.” 

Use your Catalogue. Study every 
department of this book. There is a 
saving for you in everything you wear 
and use. There is a saving for you on 
everything for the Home, the Farm and 
the Family. 


Established 1872 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 





ST. PAUL 


PORTLAND, ORE. 





FT. WORTH OAKLAND, CAL. 
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Livi . 
og, room. dining 


chen, bath. éotherplans, 

= some with pantries, = 
alcoves, grade and 

inside cellar entrances, 


Aladdin catalog con- 
tains seven different 
pape some with in- 


set porches, 
inside cellar entrances 
2and 8 bedrooms. 


Large chen pay, tee 


bath 


3 om ‘414 


Here’s your opportuni 
high apartment sa orolla 
this home yourself. 2 men can 
build it in a week. Our instruc- 
tions explain every step. Five 
% Plans shown in Aladdin catalog. 





Dutch Colonial for wite 
inside lots or narrow 
ner lene Full ceiling 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest a 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, st grade 
doors, paints, pe: tly nails, lath, mat § 


ing, with nstructions Freight 
ieee perce Hamme HOLES ABLES 


for NEE Money Beving Aloddin Gotulon Ne sean” 
The ALADDIN Co., BAY. TY 


Wilmington, North Carolina, Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 










$3.85 YOUR CAR 
4 pean ga 
sing ieon, simple direc: 


. We are manufacturers of 
make or model car. 


Special for Fi 
Maxwells. Write today for big money saving catalog- 


TOP & TIRECO., Dept. B-1, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SAVE HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 82 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 50 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 
Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you want Paint, write me. Do it now. 
Ican save youmoney. ‘Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


C. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 
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| 15 Recipes from 15 Nations 


By Jeannette Young Norton 
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HAT neighboring nations eat 
is always an interesting matter 
for speculation. War conditions 


opened our eyes, and ears for that matter, 
to the many things to be learned about 
the nations that heretofore had seemed 
too remote from us even to excite our 
curiosity. We now want to know all about 
their social customs, but most of all we 
want to know what they eat. 

The following recipes may serve as 
cards of introduction to the food adven- 
turer and if when tested the recipes are 
liked, add them to the card catalog: 


Chinese pineapple fish: Broil or fry 





——— 


little sugar, and a tablespoonful of well- 
washed capers. When soft pour into the 
crust, moisten the edge and add the top 
crust. Let* stand to rise a few minutes, 
then bake a delicate brown. Before put- 
ting into the oven brush over the top 
crust with a little milk. 


The Eskimo’s venison stew: Venison 
shoulder meat is cut up and stewed in the 
usual way. Onions are added when avail- 
able, and dumplings made of the bread 
dough are put in the same as we use them. 
Venison steak is cooked over the coals and 
a little melted deer fat takes the place of 
butter. All boiled foods are cooked in 








The Eskimo mother cooking blubber, while baby looks on 


any white fish fillets and place on a hot 
dish. Make a brown sauce of a pint of 
stock thickened with browned flour, 
season well, and add a cupful of diced 
fresh pineapple; canned fruit will do if 
the fresh pineapple is unavailable. Pour 
the sauce over the fish and serve. 


Okra, Barbadoes style: Wash and 
stem two pounds of fresh, young, green 
okra and put on to boil in ‘enough boiling 
water to cover it. Cook for a full half- 
hour, then add salt, pepper, a heaping 
tablespoonful of butter, a dessertspoonful 
of sugar, a tablespoonful of vinegar and a 
cupful of cold boiled ham cut quite fine. 
Mix and serve hot. 


French creamed asparagus: Wash, 
trim and cut into one-inch pieces the 
tender ends of two bunches of green 
asparagus. Boil the asparagus (adding a 
teaspoonful of sugar) until -very tender, 
then drain it. Place in a smaller saucepan 
and add to it a cupful of thick cream, salt 
and pepper to taste, and, when almost at 
boiling point, the beaten yolks of two 
fresh eggs. Stir until thickened, then 
serve at once. 


Russian cabbage pie: Take a piece of 
dough from bread that has risen once, add 
butter to it, roll it out thin and line a deep, 
buttered dish with it, keeping enough for 
the top crust. Chop half a small cabbage 
and an onion fine and put into a saucepan 
to cook with a half-cupful of butter. Sim- 
mer gently; if it grows too moist, dust 
lightly with a little flour. Add two 
chopped hard-boiled eggs, salt, pepper, a 


snow water during the winter season. 
Seal meat is much like lamb and is gen- 
erally boiled. Seal oil is used for frying. 
Seal roes are dried, then softened in oil 
and eaten raw. 


Hawaiian pudding: Grate.a fresh coco- 
nut, pour a glass of hot milk over it and 
let it stand for twenty minutes, then drain 
and put the coconut into a cheese-cloth 
bag and squeeze gently until all the liquid 
is extracted. Sweeten to taste, then 
thicken with a little bit of arrowroot dis- 
solved in a little cream. Have ready six 
sliced bananas and pour the cream over 
them, adding a teaspoonful of vanilla and 
a saltspoonful of salt. Pour into a but- 
tered baking dish and bake twenty 
minutes. 


Javanese curried chicken: Select a 
tender chicken, prepare it by having the 
sinews removed from the legs before 
cutting off the feet, singe, clean, then 
wash thoroughly. Joint the chicken and 
cut the back into four pieces, then boil 
until tender, adding to the water an 
onion stuck with four cloves, a few stalks 
of celery and a bunch of sweet herbs. 
When the chicken is done lift it, remove 
a large bones and set aside to keep 

Strain the broth and set aside for 
future use. Make a tumblerful of the 
coconut cream as directed for the Hawai- 
ian pudding above, only do not thicken it. 
Beat two egg-yolks and mix with the 
cream, adding a teaspoonful of Bis! 
powder, salt to taste, a teaspoonful of 


Continued on page 124 
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This Fine Closed Car 






The Coach *975 


Touring Model $850) Tax and Freight Extra 


A 30 minute ride will win you to the 
new Essex. 


And you will join the legions who know 
this new Six, that is built by Hudson, in 
saying it provides ideal transportation. 


It continues the well known Essex quali- 
ties of economy and reliability. It adds a 
smoothness of performance which here- 
tofore was exclusively Hudson’s. “Both 
carsarealikeinall detailsthat count forlong 
satisfactory service at small operating cost. 


Steering is like guiding a bicycle. Gears 
shift easily. Care of the car calls for little 
more than keeping it lubricated. -For the 
most part that is done with an oil can. 


Fuel economy is impressive. Oil con- 
sumption is unusually low and tire mile- 
age surprisingly high. 


The New Essex is backed by a service 
policy that keepS maintenance down to 
the minimum. 


A 30 Minute Ride Will Win You 


~The NewESSE 





A Six—Built by Hudson 


ESSEX MOTORS — DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Has a thousand 
uses around the 
house, the farm 
and on the car. 
It’s made to 
stand hard work 
—even abuse. 


IW INOW! 


Has insert jaw in 
handle, replace- 
able when worn; 
strong steel 
frame and pro- 
tecting guards 
for adjusting 
nut. 8 sizes-—6 
to 48 inches. 
Mechanics prefer 
Trimo Tools— 
and all dealers 
sell them. 





include Mon- 
key Wrench- 
es, Chain 
Wrenches 
and Pipe 
Cutters. In- 
sist on TRI- 
MO. 


TRIMONT MFG.CO. 
ROXBURY, MASS. 










It is your guarantee of quality, Write 
today for free catalog in colors 
describing Farm Trucks and 
Wagons, also steel or wood 
wheels to 
fit any run- 
ning gear, 


Electric Wheel Co, uincy, itincts 








SELF TAUGHT /7 
AUDEL’S CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS GUIDES 
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A Traveling Mail-Box 


FARMER I know, whose home is 
A located not far from the road but 
considerably above it, built‘a travel- 
ing mail-box so that the mail can be se- 


cured from the porch. 
The parts used were the two wheels, 


the rear wheel to the house support. 
This wheel was provided with a brake, 
and the sprocket was set outside of the 
manors this being connected by chain to 
a slightly larger sprocket to which the 
pedals were attached. One pedal was cut 

off, the other being used 













for a crank. 

Fig. 3 shows how the 
mail-box was attached to 
the wire. An intermediate 
support consisting of a pole 
with two small rollers 
bolted thereto, was used 
in this case. The goose- 
necks are of light strap 
iron soldered to the wire. 
The lower ends of these 
goosenecks are inserted 
through slots cut in the top 


ocket Val 
Vayele Chain 


General Plan Bane of the box and held by pins 
~< within. Where no inter- 

shan ; : 
ae mediate support is neces- 





sary, the box attachment 








with chain and sprock- 
ets from the wheels of y 
an old VWicycle and a re 
double length of piano 
wire. The other materi- 





Sic a her ay preied 












als were picked up about 
the place. 

First, two supports 
for the wheels were 
made, one at the road, 
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the age — reach inet 
of the porch. These ; 

consisted of pieces of figs 
2x 4 set in the ground, 
four inches apart, inside 
measurement, and well 
braced away from each 





Box attachment 
When interrnediate 
Supporks OPE NECESSATYy, 





Tig.4 
Alttachment When no 
intermediate supports 


awe MOCESSArY 








other. The tops were 
secured by a cleat nailed 
to the ends. Fig. 1 shows the general plan. 

The front wheel was secured between 
the pieces of 2 x 4 at the road, the ball- 
bearings being used, with a longer shaft, 
to reach through the four inches of wood. 

Fig. 2 shows method used in fastening 


will be more simple, as suggested in Fig. 4. 
All that is necessary, after the mail-man 
has gone by, is to crank the wheel, 
bringing the box up to the house. 
Gravity returns it to its position at the 
road, D. R. Van Horn. 


Home-Made Wagon-Jack 


The jack herewith described is so simple 
in construction that it may easily be manu- 
factured in the home workshop. 

It should, of course, be made of hard 
wood that will stand 


four inches long. It is slotted to accom- 
modate the pins which serve to hold it in 
place, and also act as a guide in the per- 
pendicular movement of the “‘lifter.” 





ap under the abuse 
generally heaped on 
such articles, hickory 
or oak being prefer- 
able, and care should 
be exercised to make 
the cam on the end 
of the handle the 
correct shape, and: 
also to place the pin 
correctly. _ 

Its principal parts 
consist of two stand- 
ards, seven-eighths of 
an inch thick, five 
inches wide and 
twenty-two inches 
long, mortised into 
a base, wide and 
long enough to give 


BhrlOn2o 




















stability. 

The space between these standards 
should be wide enough to allow the movable 
upright or “lifter” to slide up and down 
freely. This piece is one and one-quarter 
inches thick, ten inches wide and twenty- 


This “lifter” is also cut out to accom- 
modate the cam, the cut being slightly 
more than the thickness of the handle in 
depth and six inches at the outside edge, 
as shown in the illustration. 
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What i is the Ri ig t Fence 2 


The right fence for one inclosure may be entirely unsuitable 
for another. The nature of your land, the kind of live stock 
you have and the crops you raise must be considered in the 
selection of the fences that can give you the most satis- 
factory service. 


We manufacture both of the approved Peers of fences— 
Hinge-Joint and Stiff-Stay, in a full range of heights and 
weights. Our agent in your town, therefore, is unbiased, and 
will help you choose the exact type and style that best 
serves your needs. 


"HINGE 


‘Columbia JOINT Fens 


In fabricating this excellent fence we employ the “Columbia” Hinge- 
Joint that “grips with grit”. Short length wires are wrapped firmly 
together around the continuous lines wire forming strong, flexible stays 
from top to bottom of the fence. Made in standard farm and poultry 
designs that you can rely upon for dependable service. 


Pittsburgh Perfect" sx Fence 


The construction of this fence adapts it to many pleasing and effective 
styles. The wires are joined by our perfected electric welding process, 
combining strength with neatness, and the heavy galvanizing assures 
durability. It is especially appreciated for inclosing sheep and thor- 
oughbred livestock. The several lawn fence’designs are exceptionally 
attractive. 





Attractive Lawn Fences 


“Pittsburgh Perfect’”” Lawn Fences are made 
in several unusually neat and attractive 
designs. The heavy, closely spaced wires 
effectively keep out chickens, hogs and dogs, 
affording a permanent inclosure which enables 
you to have a nice lawn and a safe place 
for your children to play. 














We havea correct fence for every purpose. See your dealer, if he does 
not have these fences, write us and we'll see that you are supplied. 
Our Good Fence Catalogues sent free. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 
701 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MEMPHIS DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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3S. By Edward T. Boggs Qs 


the living-room so as to give the best 





sO) effect on entering the room, while the 





ERE is a plan that a great many & 
H folks have been asking for—a On 
bungalow, with a garage in the 

basement. My wife says: “Farm folks must be getting mighty 
partieular, if they don’t want to. walk to and from the garage.”’ 
Well, nobody likes to walk through the rain or snow late at night— 
neither farm folks nor city folks. And why shouldn’t farm folks 
have things as handy and convenient as their city brothers? 

The only drawback, as one of my 
friends pointed out, is the fire risk. awl 
He says some insurance companies 4 
will not insure a house if there is a’ 
garage in the basement, or that the 
rate will be out of sight if the house 
is insured, except in cities where 
there is fire protection. If the house 
is of stone, or other fireproof ma- 
terial, and the garage is separated 
from the house by fire doors, the 
insurance rate will not be so high. 

But, to get back to the plan—the 
house is not a “paper house,” but 
has actually been built and is. oc- 
cupied by a friend of mine. It is a 
bungalow, built of stone, for stone 
is abundant in this locality. 

The ground slopes gently to the 
rear and you can see by the drawing of rear view that only a slight 
excavation was necessary to give sufficient depth for the garage. 
The sloping ground makes it very convenient on wash-day, too. 
The laundry is in the basement, and it takes only four steps to bring 
us to the ground level. 

Note the spacious basement and comparative ease with which 
the heater and the coal can be shut off from the rest of the cellar. 

The ceiling of the garage should be of 





2 bay window opposite gives a symmetri- 
cal and artistic appearance. The room is light and cheerful. 


Outside Door for the Office 


The study or office has an outside entrance. This has been found 


invaluable in making sales, hiring help, and the various emergen- 
cies of like nature which arise on 
- the small farm. And shall I dare 
el mention it in the presence of the 
em ladies—it is large enough to enter- 
tain a little “stag party” in the 
evening, when tht mistress does not 
wish to have the men tramping 
through the house. 

The porch, which faces the south 
and west has a brick floor, laid in 
cement, with cinders underneath. 
' Hence it is warm to the feet and is 

easily cleaned. 

The dining-room has doors open- 
ing to the porch and triple windows 
with wide window-sills for potted 
flowers. This room has glazed 
doors opening into the hall, so that 
the living-room and dining-room 

can be thrown together in entertaining. After this bungalow was 
finished, a door was placed at the foot of the stairs dividing the 
front from the rear hall. 

The second floor contains two nice bedrooms and. a storeroom 
with sufficient room for another bathroom to be placed over the 
bathréom below. 

The bungalow, as you may see from the photograph, is quite 

artistic with its light gray stone walls, white 


3 








Rear view, as planned 





metal, lined with asbestos, with fireproof 
walls enclosing it from the rest of the cellar, 
with a fireproof door to give easy access 
from the foot of the stairs. 

A great convenience, after you have a 
car, is to be able to get it in the garage 
quickly. All you have to do here is to run 
down the stairs, open the door right in 
front of you, and there you are. 


Bedrooms High from Ground 


The main floor of the bungalow is so ar- 
ranged that the bedrooms being in the rear 
are farthér away from the ground than 
usual and give a greater sense of privacy 
and security. 

The bathroom has been placed next to . 
the kitchen to centralize the plumbing, but if expense is not all- 





important, it would be more convenient placed between the bed- 


rooms, with a door from each room opening into the bath, giving 
communication between bedrooms. . 

A fireplace, in the early fall, takes away that chilly feeling and 
gives a cheerful glow, besides being ornamental. It is placed in 





Front view of house, as built 


trimmings and green slate roof. If stone is 
not to be had or is too expensive, however, 
a very interesting effeet can be obtained by 
making the walls of cinder concrete blocks, 
properly made and cured, and rough casted 
with light gray cement mortar put on so as 
to give a rough texture. Quite a few of 
my friends are living in houses built of these 
cinder concrete blocks, and they tell me the 
houses are warm in winter and cool and dry 
in summer. Many of the new houses 
going up in my neighborhood are built of 
these blocks. 


[Editor’s Note: We can furnish working 
blue-prints of these plans for $3 a set. Write 
to Farmhouse Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia; enclose $3, and give the plan 
number, whith is 603. Allow ten days or so for blue-prints to 
reach you before writing us. We do not furnish material lists 
nor specifications, because your local builder can write these to 
suit any sort of material you prefer. Neither can we make 
changes in the plans. Small changes can easily be made by the 
carpenter when he is building the house.] 
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Gordon- 
Van Tine | 
Home No. 612 
6 Rooms. 
Materiais— 


s2598 |e 


m 
“y saved TOT Si \ \ 
$1,509 om, Eve 
your fe! % nacoc’ 


——. ae. \ Barn Ne. 402 


. \ Allframing cut- 
d3YSi, | font Materials 
for 24 x 30. 


| Hog HouseNo. 
tneedet. 
pensive. "Ma- 


Terials for 24x 
30. $376 





_~ Clear White Pine 
w.Je a SX Panel Door 


Finest manu- 
facture, lumber 
quality 
white pine. Size 
2 ft. 6in. x 6ft. 
6 in.—1 3-8 in. 
thick. A regular 
Gordon-Van 
Tine bargain. 


$3.81 
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From every state in the Union— 
and almost from every county—come 
letters from delighted Gordon-Van 
Tine customers. 


‘All I expected and more—saved 20%,” says 
Geo. Squires, Missouri.‘‘Saved $600 to $1,000” 
—Dr. L. E. Lee, Kansas. ‘‘Saved fully $1,500” 
—W. R. Gillespie, Ohio. ‘‘My savings were 
$550”—A. L. Trimble, Nebraska. ‘‘Saved 
$38.95 on 1,000 ft. oak flooring” —E. John- 
son, S. Dakota. ‘‘No. 1 quality —well pleased” 
—A. L. Peterson, Iowa. 


FREE! 


Building Books 














\ Let Us Give You Wholesale 
~~ \ Prices on YOUR Building! 


Thousands Are Saving $200 to $1,000 by Buying Direct From Mill 


Such is the universal verdict from over 
200,000 thrifty home and barn builders. 


They know that Gordon-Van Tine delivers 
bigger value and at lower cost than can be 
obtained anywhere else in the country. 


We cut out all in-between profits because 
we ship direct to you from our four big 
mills—give you the benefits of volume opera- 
tion—and sell at prices that are actually 
wholesale. Frequently this means savings of 
20% to 50%. And you get highest quality 
material, covered by a 20-year guarantee 
that has $1,000,000 resources behind it! 


Build Ready-Cut, or Let Us Figure Your Lumber Bills 


You can choose from 200 home plans and 
654 sizes and kinds of farm buildings just the 
type of home, barn or other building you 
want. Ready-Cut saves you 18% lumber 
waste and up to 30% labor on the job. 


What We Furnish Our 
For one guaranteed price, x... “ear 
for every Gordon-Van Tine ruarantee 


lath, shingles, doors, win- | building material 


While Ready-Cut saves you money, if you 
don’t see the building you want in our cata- 
logs, send us your lumber bills on the plan 
you have in mind. We will figure them free, 
and give you lowest wholesale prices. 


Easier Housework ee for Books You Need! 


Homes are planned to save 
labor and steps. Compact, con- 
H ship all lumbe: We are the only neues to lighten housework. 

ome, we ship T Iconcerninthe 


Plans—Shows fate. 
ans, —— 3 to 
omes for town or country. 


Barn Book—Pictures and prices 


with many built-in plan 


dows, trim, stairwork, hard- [business that] Safe Arrival Guaranteed of every modern type of farm 


gives you a 20- 


We guarantee highest qual- 


building from barns to poultry 


ware, paint, tinwork, nails, | yearguaranteeon itymaterial-shippedinsealed houses. 


varnish,enamel. Everything our home, Over 
guaranteed, highest quality. 








car direct to your station. 
1,000,000 re- Everything shipped subject to Building Material Catalog— 


Everything for building or re- 


sources are back tical inspecti: 
Noextras. Wedonotshipce- \Q of this. © Qurmotto is, ‘Satisfaction or © modeling—wholesale prices. 


ment, lime, brick or plaster. 


Gordon-VantTine Co. 












money back.” 


Write or Mail 


rdon eden~Van Tine Co. * 


Gordon St.,Davenport, lowes = 


ESTABLISHED suas. ae =o 
: " Please send me latest * 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back I prices and proper. catalogs. * 
a da: 
330 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 5G Howe : 
O Barn % 
Jap-a-Top Slate "5,000 Building #4 carase 
Surfaced Roofing / « Austin 9 © ae Gitear a 
Green or red; 85 Ibs.to/ 7 Material Bargains! : y 2 
roll. Complete Sipnibie eal : © Hog House ¥ 
na. 

cement. Fire- Shingles Roofing g © Poultry House ® 
resisting; guar- Lath Screen s O Stock Shed a 
Seer aupdeoat Buffets 4) : 

lower prices. Bookcases Varnish a s 

Cabinets Glass he eee 
$2.05 Flooring Mouldings = Name 
Per Roll Windows Stairs 4 eee eee eee eee eee 2 . 
Doors Furnaces ee 
Davenport, Iowa; St. Louis, Missouri; Che- Bathroumand HotbedSash 

halis, Washington; Hattiesburg, Mississippi. Plumbing Wallboard, D cccecccccsse cowtses coecccee 
We ship from mill nearest you. Supplies etc. Bases eeseusueune 
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P| LOOK FOR THE RED BALL 4 


“BALL 


=J:\) 1) 


Just Like Your Own Name 


When you want a plow, a saw or 
an ax, you know the name of the 
kind to get. 


The same is true of rubber foot- 
wear. 

You remember that “Ball-Band” 
(Red Ball) Boots are the kind that 
have always been in your family 
Since you were a boy. 


Perhaps you don’t knowthemany 


different styles for different kinds of 
wear and work. We show only a 
few on this page. 


Look atthem the next timeyou are 
in the store. See how much more 
comfortable you can make your feet 
by having several different kinds. 


They all have the Red Ball Trade 
Mark and the Red Ball means 
More Days Wear. 


We make nothing but footwear—and we know how 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


307 Water Street 


Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House that Pays Millions for Quality” 











Sport Shoe 


(also made 
Basket Ball 
style) 


Lura 
Croquet 


Men's Okay % 
Self Acting 
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assured of passage. But whether it will 
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Farm Bloc by any other body in O: 

the congressional heavens. Around 
the planet ruled by Senator Arthur Capper, the rural stars in 
W tahimaten- couthuhe to wheel. In particular, the constellation 
of which Senator Robert M. La Follette is the center has not 
dimmed the glory of the Bloc sun. 

To leave the skies and get down to earth, the truth, from the 
Farm Bloce’s point of view, is that the moment has not yet arrived 
when it can or should assert itself. It has its eyes and ears open. 
It is awaiting its chance. It is “sitting tight.” But the political 
air is so polluted with oil, and taxation holds the center of the 
stage so completely, that the Farm Bloc thinks its best réle, for 
the time being, is vigilance. 


cadens 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S moves in the direction of farm 
relief measures are, of course, engaging the Bloe’s unremitting 
attention. As these lines are written, the President’s special con- 
ference on northwestern agricultural conditions is swinging 
into action. It opened, as 


Tien has been no eclipse of the 


be the Mellon scheme, or some project 
not even remotely resembling it, no 
one cares to prophesy at the present time. 

Congress is ripped wide open on taxation matters. There are 
almost as many differing schools of thought as there are co - 
men. The Republican majority is so slender and uarelialie a 
thing—indeed, there “ain’t no such animal” at all—that a coalition 
of minority Democrats and insurgent Republicans can enact any 
kind of a tax bill it pleases. It looks at present as if it pleases to 
do exactly what pleases it, and not the Administration. 


b avenue gail WILSON had become Washington’s most be- 
loved private citizen. His friends are confident his name 
will be hallowed in ever wider glory as the years roll by. They 
always likened him to Lincoln, in the stormy days of his futile 
fight for the League, because of the abuse his enemies heaped upon 
him. If Wilson’s remains are kept permanently in the National 
Cathedral crypt at Washington, his tomb is bound to be a Mecca 

, which will eternally attract the 





readers of The Farm Journal 
learned through their daily 
papers, with a recommenda- 
tion by the “Vermont farmer 
boy” in favor of direct exten- 
sion of federal funds to dis- 
tressed wheat-growers for crop 
diversification and more War 
Finance Corporation advances 
to co-operative enterprises and 
rural banks. Whether the 
hard-hit wheat-grower will find 
the President’s medicine either 
alatable or helpful remains to 
ye seen. Some Farm Bloesters 
like it. Others think the dose 
is too mild. 

Meantime, the Bloc’s policy 
is to let the Agricultural Com- 
mittees of House and Senate 
toy with various projects now 
pending—the Norbeck-Burt- 
ness bill, commended by Mr. 
Coolidge; the Norris-Sinclair 
bill; the MeNary bill, the 
“Coulter plan” and the rest of 
the doctors’ prescriptions. 
Whatever emerges from the 
committees will command the 
Farm Bloc’s full support. The 
Bloc is enthusiastically back 
of the ‘Coulter plan” for ap- 
propriating $50,000,000 for the 
northwestern wheat country. 





EXT to farm relief legislation, amendment of the Esch- 

Cummins Transportation Act is the thing nearest to the 
Farm Bloc’s heart. Capper has introduced a bill to repeal Section 
15-A of the railroad law, the so-called rate-fixing clause, which is 
the pet aversion of some groups of farmers. Senator Ellison D. 
Smith, Democrat, of South Carolina, who recently was made 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate 
after a picturesque battle, is an active member of the Farm Bloc. 
He has worked with the Bloc on every one of its important proposi- 
tions. He will be an effective ally in the Bloc’s demand for rail- 
road legislation designed to give agriculture cheaper freight-rates. 


HETHER there will really be any railroad legislation this 
session remains doubtful. The Farm Bloc thinks the pfos- 
pect for repealing Section 15-A is better than ever, because the 
railroad people fear that if they block a partial revision, they 
may be courting complete disaster. Senator La Follette has a 
bill up his fighting sleeve that tears the Esch-Cummins Act into 
shreds and tatters. Thus, the transportation heads and their 
friends in Congress may be arguing, with Hamlet, that ’twere 
better to bear the ills they can not help than fly to those they 
wot not of. : 
If railroad legislation is an utterly uncertain quantity, the same 
g can be said of the Mellon tax program, and even more 
strongly. A tax reduction measure of some kind is fairly well 





cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul, which is being erected in 
Washington by the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
vault of the tiny Bethlehem Chapel of this part of the cathedral 
that the body of Woodrow Wilson now rests. The work on the 
cathedral is expected to take many more years, and the completed 
building will be unlike anything else in America 


Wilsonian faithful. 


snedbent 


Aces JOHNSON put 
on his war paint the other 
day. Some St. Paul newspaper 
correspondent accused him in 
a dispatch of ‘“‘wasting the 
Senate agricultural commit- 
tee’s time.” Magnus found 
his way to the press-gallery, 
with blood in his eye. He de- 
manded a “personal discus- 
sion” with the scribe. Mutual 
friends calmed Johnson down 
before hostilities proceeded be- 
yond the verbal stage. 


snd 


VERYBODY’S glad Sena- 

tor George W. Norris, of 
Nebraska, has recanted and 
decided to accept renomfna- 
tion. A couple of weeks ago 
Norris, in pessimistic mood 
over his alleged inability to 
anywhere” with pro- 
gressive legislation at Wash- 
ington, was ready to throw up 
the sponge and retire to the 
tall timbers of the Platte 
country for the rest of a fruit- 
less life. Now he sees hope in 
Israel, afterall. Foe and 
friend would deplore his departure from the Senate. 


@U.#U. 
A recent picture of thé small finished portion of the great “get 


It is in a 


EB eget in Washington are busily looking for another 
Moses since Doheny drew McAdoo into the tainted-oil picture. 
One of the newest “‘white hopes” is Huston Thompson, of Colo- 
rado, the young Princetonian whom Woodrow Wilson wanted 
Governor Sweet to send to the Senate to fill an unexpired term 
last year. Thompson is young, forceful, eloquent, good-looking 
and the fighting member of the Federal Trade Commission. Henry 
Ford likes Thompson and perhaps might support him. 


HIEF JUSTICE TAFT lacks a memory for names and faces. 

At a reception at his home the other day he introduced to his 
wife Representative Albert Johnson, of Washington State, as 
“Victor Murdock, of Kansas,” and then corrected himself by 
presenting Johnson as “Congressman Begg, of Ohio.” 


fame ROOSEVELT LONGWORTH, vivacious daughter of a 
strenuous father, is Congress’ most persistent gallery auditor. 
“Princess Alice” is never missing on big days in either House or 
Senate. Her capacity for enjoying life is inexhaustible. 
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are the paths and driveways 


We love girls, both little and big. and 
here is shown one of our “littlest ones.” 
She is dressed in blue silk, trimmed with 
an appliqué flower and leaves of white, 
with a yellow center in the blossom. The 
cap and doll were designed to match the 
dress ® U. & U. 


Here is shown the latest collar 








and cuff set made of organdy 
and lace. It is certainly very 
dainty but could not be used 
when washing dishes 

© U. &. U. 








Pictures 
That Will 
Interest 
Our Folks 
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This is a very remarkable photograph of the Washington monument. It was photo- 
graphed by a. Navy plane, flying low over the monument, and the tall shaft of white stone, 
555 feet high, is shown against a blanket of snow. The dark lines on the photogrerr 





ns ernest 


This is the most powerful U. S. mobile gun and shoots twenty- 
three miles. We believe in this kind of ordnance as it can not 
be taken out of the country, and can only be used in protecting 














tracks 


us from foreign invasions. It can be drawn along ra:lroad 
© U. & U. 
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It isn’t often that a state receives a i 
Highway. The 
. way 


wee 
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lly different in climate, topography and vegetation 
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Christmas present, but this year, Oregon was fortunate. This 

d as a Christmas gift, 160 acres of ground bordering on the spectacular Columbia River the Eiffel Tower in France. 
point on this splendid concrete road is about 700 feet above the river. A 
ble feature is that one can get a comprehensive view of both Eastern and Mapcace “iow GT 

















The world’s tallest tower and radio station, 
i is 984 


feet high and the designer, Eiffel, died 
and was buried under it only a short time 


U. & U. ago . & HH. 
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The Worlds Biggest Store 


EADERSHIP comes to those who are the 
best. 


And nowhere is this truer than in busi- 
ness where competition is keen, where every 
year— every day— purchases are guided by 
three reasons only—price, quality and service. 


You cannot achieve. leadership by excelling 
in only one, or even two of these points. 


Surely, Sears, Roebuck and Co. would never 
have become the World’s Biggest Store unless 
we led in saving, in quality and in service. 


One-fourth of all the families in the United 
States buy from our catalogs. 


They know they will get guaranteed quality 
goods at the lowest prices and they know 
that Sears, Roebuck and Co. will serve them 
better than any other store in the World. 
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Free 
Catalog 


We or like Pay to see the 


our New 

Big General og We would 

like to “wegen our satisfied 

customers. need clothing 

- ar or fami fr gone ahd 
shop, ump 


ie fe forms po tea for the 
yee yey or, in fact, most anythi 
possibly require, this 
new © Thoift Book « of a Nation” gives 
you an unequaled assortment to 
select from. 


WRITE TODAY. 
















Sears. Roebuck and Co. 





Send This Free Catalog Coupon! 


* ee 


: Mail this coupon to the store nearest you, § 
* SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO, 


Chicago—Philadelphia—Dallas—Seattle 
end me your latest Catalog No. 73F 09. 
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Rural Route.................. Box No........-.-..-.-: 
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: WE WILL send you a beautiful big 


Rand McNally official Auto Touring 
Map showing all the roads in your section 
of the country, or any other that you specify, 
for only 10c, Send the name and address 
of the shop where you usually have your 
brakes relined or where you buy brake lining, 
and tellus what state or part of state you 
want. Send now because this offer is for a 
limited period only. We will also send you 
full information about 


MULTIBESTOS 


THE BRAKE LINING 
with the Interlocking Weave 











ULTIBESTOS, you 
know, is the brake 
lining that lasts so long, 
hence is the most econ- 
omicaltouse. Specified as 
factory equipment by 
the makers of a majority 
of, America’s cars. 








Linings for Fords too 
Multibestos Transmis- MULTIBESTOS 
sion Lining for Fordcars, COMPANY 
has the same long wear- FJ3 
ing properties as Multi- Dept. FJ 
bestos Brake Lining. Walpole, Mass. 
U.S.A. 














mills, etc., direct to 


SwTELER 5 ZOGK C6. 











Carry this patch always 


AS-STIK adheres without heat or gasoline. 

It- soon becomes self-vulcanized by road 
heat so that it cannot be pulled off with pliers 
without tearing the tube. 


Las-Stik won't blow out over a puncture because 
it stretches no more than the tube. It won't tear 
out or creep because it stretches no less. 


Buy it now for your immediate peace of mind 
and your great convenience in emergencies. 50 
cent and dollar sizes. 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. CO., Hamilton, O. 
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Choosing the Right Tractor 


By F. R. Cozzens 








é, Y owning a tractor that fits - his 
farm, Joe Dalson, who lives near 


me, can cultivate more acres per 
day and at a lower cost than any of his 
neighbors. Selection of the right tractor 
was not a matter of luck, however, but 
was due to a system carefully worked out 
by Dalson beforehand. The plan is 
simple, and one that any farmer may do 
well to copy. 

““My farm contains 150 acres,’’ Dalson 
explained to me, ‘‘and I estimated that a 
tractor should replace my extra hired man 
and his two horses, at a noticeable saving 
in time. In this surmise, I was not far 
from correct. 

“T figured the number of acres my 
hired man handled, also the cost of his 
labor, time and equipment. With these 
figures I called on an agent, and asked 
him to show me a machine that would 
perform this amount of labor, with first 





chores not possible with a team. I refer 
to belt work, such as grinding, sawing 
wood, turning fanning-mill, and other 
machine work on rainy days. I have pre- 
pared for this, and the advantage forms a 
considerable item. 

“Were I to change farms with any of 
my neighbors, I would change tractors. I 
believe in fitting the machine to the farm. 
To do this, I would figure my future needs 
beforehand, then seek a machine to meet 
my requirements.” 


— 


Plowing Odd-Shaped Fields 
with a Tractor 


‘When the tractor salesman plowed this 
field last year,”’ said my neighbor, ‘‘there 
was a little three-cornered piece left that 
I had to plow out with horses and it took 
longer than it would to plow two acres 
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This 10-20 tractor is pulling two disk-harrows in a North Carolina peach orchard. 
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A tractor makes short work of this job 


cost and running expense. It looked easy, 
and the agent referred to one in his catalog 
with operating cost far below my expecta- 
tion. The first cost overbalanced things, 
however, and the agent was forced to 
admit that the model was too large for 
my n , 

“T visited three dealers before I found a 
machine that came up to my figures. 
This was examined at the shop, until I 
was thoroughly acquainted with its work- 
ing parts. 

“The first season proved that my plan 
was workable. It also revealed some 
changes. One was, that the tractor did 
not reduce the cost of regular farm work, 
but it enabled me to handle a greater 
acreage, at a saving in time and extra 
man-power. By operating the machine 
myself, I released a hired hand to: per- 
form minor labor with the team. An un- 
skilled man could do this latter work, at a 
reduction in cost. I kept the tractor 
‘popping’ whenever possible, going from 
one job to another, leaving the horses to 
finish up in small and irregular fields, etc. 


Began Early, Worked Late 


“T began early and worked late; there was 
no harnessing or grooming to do, and no 
feed required when the machine was idle. 
This formed a considerable saving in the 
course of a year. 

‘While a tractor can not replace horses 
entirely on a farm such as mine, I find 
that the machine can perform numerous 


with the machine. I don’t know how else 
you’d go at it, either, but—” 

I resolved at once when I got my tractor 
that there should be no three-cornered 
pieces left when I got through. At the 
same time, it was not easy to see how 
it could be avoided, for the first field was 
roughly a right-angled triangle. 

What I actually did was to plow it in 
‘lands’ wider at one end than at the 
other. I always worked on the inside, and 
as soon as the narrow end was reduced in 
width to the point where I could just turn 
easily (in this case about twenty-five feet) 
I would let the furrow run out before I 
got to the end, then swing around and 
strike in at a corresponding point on the 
other side. I continued this until the 
whole strip was the same width through- 
out, always leaving just enough unplowed 
ground to turn on. Then I plowed this 
turning strip out in the usual manner by 
going clear through to the ends. 

It happened that the next field I had 
to plow was one that extended for a half- 
mile along a winding river. There were 
no definite corners. The general shape 
was somewhat like an egg. Applying the 
—T I had used on the triangular 

eld, it was a simple matter to plow round 
and round, raising up the plows at the 
extreme point at each end, and continuin 
thus until the ungainly field was reduc 
to a narrow strip, of even_width, winding 
down through the middle of the area. 

After plowing out this mid-rib, there 
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was a small unplowed chunk at each end 
of it where I had turned around. In this 
case these chunks were of no consequence, 
but whenever they are objectionable I do 
away with them’ by first plowing around 
the field once, at a distance of about 
twenty-five feet—my turning space— 
from the edge. Then, after plowing every- 
thing inside of this line, I plow the strip 
around the outside. To do this, of course, 
it is not necessary to turn around at all. 
After the first time around, however, it is 
usually advisable to make two or three 
extra turns at the corners in order to whit- 
tle them down to the same width as the 
rest of the strip. 

After plowing this second field, I saw 
that I could have saved time by working 
the triangular field, as shown in the illus- 
tration, raising up the plows at the right 
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angle C as well as at the sharper angles 
A and B. In actual practise the land C, 
D, will not extend clear to the middle of 
the field, for as the area becomes smaller 
the tendency will be for angles A and B 
to become more acute, and angle C corre- 
spondingly less so, until the turn at C 
can be made without raising up the plows. 
When this point is reached C D should be 
plowed out before going farther, so as to 
have a clear turning space at D. 


Three Advantages 


The advantages of this system are: 1, 
all turning is done at the least possible 
expense of time and power. There is no 
running across wide headlands, and no 
wallowing over plowed ground. 2, no 
time is lost measuring off lands and driving 
stakes. You measure the width of the 
mid-rib with your eye and with the 
tractor as you go along. 3, the number of 
dead furrows, which with me have always 
proved a source of annoyance and loss of 
time, are reduced to a minimum. 

On fields such as these described, or 
wherever there is no objection to turning 
all the furrows toward the outside, this 
method of plowing can be used with satis- 
faction and profit. W. H. Hull. 


The Turkey-Drive Town 


The little town of Cuero, Tex., has won 
fame from ocean to ocean because of its 
turkey drives. Drivers of turkeys within 
a radius of 100 to 150 miles bring in flocks 
of birds on foot. The fowls travel at a 
slow rate during daylight and at dusk 
instinctively huddle together, while their 
drivers camp by the roadside until dawn, 
when the journey toward Cuero, a mecca 
of turkeydom, is resumed, The cul- 
minating feature of this event is the 
turkey parade in which all of the drivers 
lead their flocks through the principal 
street of the town. On a recent turkey 
day no less than 28,000 birds were in the 
procession. Following the parade the 
turkeys are loaded on cars Be shipped to 
market in all parts of the country. 


6 bee: great highroad of human 
welfare lies along the old high- 
way of steadfast well doing; and 
they who are the most persistent 
and work in the truest spirit will 
invariably be the most success- 
ful; success treads on the heels of 
every right effort. Samuel Smiles. 
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Pour power into cold cylinders 


LASHING sparks from Columbias snap life into the 

chilliest engine. A quick spin—BANG!—and she’s 
off, to chug along for hours without a miss. That’s 
Columbia ignition. Makes a working engine or a Ford 
pull like a yoke of oxen. Big, fat sparks—millions of 
them—in every Columbia. Economical batteries—they 
last longer. The Columbia Hot Shot is good company 
for weather-exposed engines; four, five or six Columbia 
cell-power in a water-tight metal case. 

Columbia Dry Batteries are sold by electrical, hard- 
ware and auto accessory shops, marine supply dealers, 
implement dealers, garages, general stores. Insist on 
Columbias. Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding Posts on 
Columbia Ignitor at no extra cost. 


National Carbon Company, Inc., New York, San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited. Factory and Offices; Toronto, Ontario 


for— 





Gas engine ignition Motor boat ignition 
Tractor ignition Telephone and telegraph 
Starting Fords Electric clocks 

Firing blasts Protecting bank 
Doorbells and buzzers vaults 


Heat regulators . Radio “A” 
Ringing burglar alarms Running toys aia 
ighting tents and out- Calling Pullman [7 
ildings porters : 
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Sell Gas and Oil 
at the Front Gate 


Sell gas and oil to your neighbors and 
friends. Catch the tourist trade. Get top- 

rice buyers for vegetables and fruits. Our 

REE book tells how—shows that 175 
farm-owned automobiles use enough gas and 
oil every week to give you a good salary, 
over and above all expenses, including in- 
terest and depreciation. 


Consider, too, the great convenience and 
money-saving of having gas and oil always 
on hand for your own use! 


Don’t think running such a 
filling station is too big a job 
—it isn't! Running a gas 
pump is play, alongside of 
most farm chores. There are 
new people every day—stran- 
gers from far off to talk to—and 
all the good friends and neigh- 
bors. 


It’s a cash business, too—no 
money tied up by trusting 
folks, no waiting for the check 
to come from the commission 
house. No gas or oil to haul— 
it’s delivered at your pump. 


Our FREE book tells how to 
plan for $60 a week in 1924— 
more as you get the hang of 
the business. “Write today— 
and get the youngsters to help 
get this extra cash income! 
Just say “Send me your FREE 
book, telling how I can make 
ready money on gas and oil.” 
Write today—be first on 
your road! 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 
1302 Creighton St., 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


TOWNSEND'S WIRE STRETCHER 











For retning ain, twisted and barbed wire, and an 
exceptional tool for stretching woven wire. 
The only successful one-man wire stretcher made. Grips 
like a vice—won’t slip and loosens itself immediately when 
released. “a 
The person stretching the wire can also nail it to the post 
without assistance. ‘a 
If your dealer hasn’t it, write direct. 
Manufactured for 30 years by 

F. J. TOWNSEND, 

Painted Post, N. Y. 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


‘GET IT FROM THE 





on 150 Rods,” 


says William J. Heft, 
R %. Wyandotte, Mich. 


‘Saved $25 on 125 rods’ 

declares Charles Renville, 

Pence, Indiana, ia 
¥ can save 

Fence Gates, Posts and Barbed Wire 


by buying direct from our great mills. 
Y ment Prompt ship- 


Better Fence---Greater Savings 
New Fences have been added to our big 
line; many present styles have been made 
heavier. More than 100styles and heights 
from which to choose. very rod made 
to give you longest service at lowest cost. 


Direct from Factory to Farm 


We Pay the Freight 
Write now—today—for our Free 100-page 
ey filled > ey moet -saving val- 
ues in Farm, Pou an wn ce 
Gates, Steel Posts and Barbed Wire. : 
KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 241 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 
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Care of the Farm Electric Plant 





D. Russell 
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tery has made possible the use of 

electricity on the farm. The farm 
electric plant has reached a high point of 
perfection. This does not mean, however, 
that the electric systems of today are 
more capable of giving service without 
care. It has been demonstrated that 
machinery, automatic in operation, will 
not, in many cases, be given sufficient 
attention. So it is with the electric plant. 
For this reason many of the manufacturers 
of farm electric plants have abandoned the 
idea of putting out systems automatic in 
operation for general purposes. 

The farm electric deat, as a rule, does 
not suffer from lack of attention, but 
rather from lack of proper care at the 
proper time. The generating unit of the 
plant usually does not fare so badly. The 
gas-engine, which is the main part of this 
unit, is pretty well understood by most 
farmers, and the care of the generator is 
comparatively sim- 
ple. It is the storage 
unit of the plant that 
generally suffers from 
lack of proper care. 
This is probably due 
to the fact that the 
storage battery is a 
comparatively new 
addition to the farm 
equipment, and the 
average farmer does 
not understand its 
working principles. 

If the plant is well 
installed in a good 
location, with all the 

arts placed handy 
or inspection, those 
pe needing attention are more apt to 
e noticed. The location is of great im- 
portance. The best of care may be taken 
of the plant, but it may not respond to 
that care, because of opposing conditions 
under which it is forced to work in that 
particular location. If the plant be lo- 
cated near a stable or refrigerating 
apparatus, from which ammonia fumes 
may be absorbed, nitric acid will be 
formed within the cells of the battery. 
This will treble the rate of cell deteriora- 
tion and the battery will be ruined in a 
short time. If such locations are un- 
avoidable, the use of a layer of paraffin oil 
on the surface of the electrolyte or liquid 
of the cells is an effective safeguard. 


‘Keep out of Direct Sunlight 


The plant should not be exposed to direct 
sunlight, for this light encourages warping 
of the plates within the cells. Therefore, 
while it is well to locate the plant in a 
place where plenty of light may be had 
for thorough inspection, an excess should 
be avoided. Direct sunlight, too, will 
cause unnecessary evaporation of the 
electrolyte. The plant should not be 
located in a room where the temperature 
will at any time exceed 100° F. At 
ordinary temperatures a substance may 
be quite inactive, but if it be liquid, the 
higher the temperature, the more likely is 
opposing chemical action to take place. 
So it is with the storage cell. At ordinary 
temperatures the unwanted actions may 
be entirely absent, but in a.room of high 
temperatures these chemical changes may 
be permitted. 

There should be sufficient room around 
the engine and generator to allow for, 
those times when the unit may have to be 


T's development of the storage bat- 





A farm electric plant undergoing ‘‘effi- 
ciency” test in one of the laboratories 
of Kansas Agricultural College 


taken apart, and the parts laid out for 
inspection, cleaning, or repair. The 
foundation upon: which the generating 
unit is mounted should not, as a rule, be 
more than about six inches high, for with 
higher foundations the amount of vibra- 
tion increases. 


Place Cells in a Single Row 


The battery of the plant should be located 
as close as convenient to the generating 
unit. If the cells are placed on a shelf, it 
should be an open shelf, and they should 
be placed in a single row. Placed in this 
manner the battery may easily be in- 
spected, and the person in charge may add 
water, or test the cells without having to 
reach under an upper shelf. The best 
rack for a sixteen cell battery is one which 
is made in the form of a stair-step. There 
should be two steps of the proper length to 
accommodate eight cells each. The lower 
step should be about eighteen inches from 
the floor so that the 
lower row of cellsmay 
be examined without 
stooping. The sec- 
ond step should be 
of sufficient height 
above the first so as 
to allow a full broad- 
side view of the lower 
row. ; 


Trouble with the 
Storage Battery . 


The purpose of the 
storage battery is not 
to store electricity. 
The battery is a de- 
vice for storing chemi- 
cal energy by the 
action of an electric current. It is this 
chemical action within the cell which 
should be carefully watched, as well as 
the result of this action upon the plates 
of the cell. 

The causes of plate deterioration are 
buckling, warping, the flaking off of ma- 
terial from their surfaces, and the harden- 
ing and crumbling of their upper edges 
due to exposure to the air. The electrolyte 
should at -all times be kept above the 
plates. Distilled water only, which has 
not come in contact with metal, should be 
added to the solution. The specific gravity 
of the electrolyte should be 1220. This 
test, which is made by the use of the 
hydrometer, should be taken at least 
once every month. The buckling, warp- 
ing, and flaking of plates may be attrib- 
uted to what is known as “oversulpha- 
tion.”’ This is caused by the battery not 
receiving a regular overcharge. An 
overcharge should be given at regular 
intervals recommended by the manu-~ 
facturer. One company recommends 





overcharging on the first of every month. | 


Follow the directions of the manufacturer. 


Overcharging Removes Sulphate 


When current is being used from the 
battery, sulphate is being deposited upon 


the plates of the cells. This is normal ql 


action within the cells. When the cell is — 


charged the sulphate is removed from the | g 


plates by chemical action. When the- 


generator charges the battery the second a 


time, all the sulphate is not removed from — 
the plates. It is the purpose of the oc- 
casional overcharge to remove the sulphate 
deposited at the last discharge as well a8 
the excess left on the plates after previous }~ 
normal charges. 
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If the overcharge is not given often 
enough, the sulphate hardens on the plates. 
Then if it is taken off by a long overcharge, 
it will take with it flakes of plate material. 
This is a waste of plate materiai and the 
efficiency of the battery is reduced. 

“Oversulphation” may be detected by 
the appearance of white spots upon the 
surfaces of the negative plates. Sulphate 
is a non-conducting substance and_ it 
effectually removes the covered portion 
of the plate from further action. As the 
capacity of the battery is determined by 
its area of plate surface, the capacity of 
the battery is proportionately reduced. 

All battery connections should be ex- 
amined at least once a month for loose 
polts. The connections should be kept 
coated with a film of vaseline to prevent 
corrosion of these parts. 

As the storage battery is the most 
delicate part of the farm electric plant, it 
should be watched closely. The life of 
the storage battery depends in a large 
measure upon the care it receives. There- 
fore, if it receives the proper care at the 
proper time, it will render the maximum of 
service. 





A Journey to the Home 
of Indolence 


Continued from page 26 


Handlin’ dairy cows I had to lug the feed 
clear across to the milkin’ stable. I 
couldn’t see any sense in makin’ a slave of 
myself for the sake of a parcel of cows, so 
I quit Allin’ it. Yes, I’ve been noticin’ 
quite a while that she’s gettin’ a slant in 
her. It seems I never could get time to 
tighten them hoops when they should have 
been looked after. Farmin’ in summer 
don’t Have much let up to it, you know. 
I guess that’s the reason I never tended to 
it.” We continued on our way past the 
out buildings. 

“Looks as though it was about time you 
cut your weeds,” we observed. ‘What's 
that you’re tryin’ to hide in that jungle 
of burdock?” 

“Oh, that!’ Mr. Sprowl’s tone was one 
of mild surprise. ‘‘Why, that’s what 
these automobile fellows call a chassis— 
only in this case it’s part of a lumber 
wagon. It was so hard to get it in and out 
of the shed I took to leavin’ it out here. 
I dunno as it improves it any, but when 
I’ve wanted it I could hitch on in just a 
jiffy—standin’ where it does. My, but 
them burdocks do grow tarnation fast, 
don’t they?” 

Reaching the end of the row of buildings 
we faced the open field. A hundred yards 
away there stood a three-section crib 
made of fence-rails and holding several 
hundred. bushels of corn. 

“Some of my last year’s corn,’’ Sprowl 
explained with a bit of pride. ‘So long 
as I’ve got that crib full of corn,” he ex- 
plained, waxing facetious, ‘I feel like the 
tramp who always carried a silver dollar 
which he’d never spend. There wasn’t 
no judge, he said, who’d send him to jail 
for havin’ no visible means of support.” 

“But the rats and mice?’ we suggested 
eyeing the makeshift crib. 

“I suppose there may be one or two 
around,” he admitted, ‘‘but if they’re out 
there we don’t have ’em in the barn. I 
can’t see that it really makes much 

erence.” 

Taking leave of Sprowl, who had led us 
back to the vicinity of the battered chair 
on the porch, we thanked him for his 
courtesy. Again he surveyed us with 
close scrutiny. ~ 

“Farmin’ is no work for a sluggard,”’ 
he advised soberly. “If the bank takes a 
notion to let you lift this roof from over 
my head, I hope you'll remember what 
I’ve told you. It’s the truth. I ought 
to kaow.” : 
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Dont court danger 
- use your flashlight / 


FOR that trip to the barn after dark—use 
your flashlight. Fires cost farmers more 
than $61,000 a day! Most of these tremen- 
dous losses come from burned barns! 

An Eveready Flashlight is safe light. De- 
pendable, bright light in any weather without 
the slightest danger. Tie a tape around one 
and hang it by the back door. Keep another 
in the barn. You will find a thousand uses 
for Eveready Flashlights about the house, 
farm buildings, in your automobile and 
around the farm. 

If you have an old flashlight—put it into 
use. If you haven’t one, buy an Eveready 
now for every dark place in your house. Be 
sure the name EVEREADY is stamped on the 


end. EVEREADY means the highest standard . 


of flashlight quality. 

To get the best light and most light from 
any flashlight, keep it loaded with Eveready 
Unit Cells; long-lived cartridges of brilliant 
light. Buy them from electrical or hardware 
dealers, drug, sporting goods and general 
stores, garages and auto accessory shops. 
Eveready Flashlights, complete with battery, 
from 65c to $4.50—anywhere in the U. Ss. A. 


Nationa Carson Compaxy, Inc., New York, San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited. Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ont, 





FLASH LIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 
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No. 2674 Eveready 
_ Focusing Spotlight 
with the 300-foot range. 






EverREADY UNIT 
CeL_ts make all 
flashlights better. 


Eveready Unit Cells 
fit and improve all 
makes of lights. 
Eveready Unit Cells 
come in two sizes to 
fit every tubular case 
flashlight 

Know the Eveready 
size that fits your 
case. Then you can 
buy new Eveready 
Unit Cells without 
bothering to take your 
flashlight along. 
Eveready Unit Cells 
mean brighter flash- 
lights and longer bat- 
tery life. 
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An Enduring 
NATCO SILO 








New prices on Natco 
Silos are now available. 
It will pay you to inves- 
uugate. 
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Natco Silos of hard burned fire-clay, 
(reinforced with steel) cost little more 
than less durable silos. They last for 
generations because they are rot-proof 
wind-proof and fire-safe. A blanket of 
still air within the walls keeps silage 
sweet and nourishing in all seasons. 
The distribution of our plants in dif- 
ferent sections reduces freight charges. 
Write for free book “Natco on the 
Farm.” 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
140 Fulton Building - Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Fence Makers for over 30 Years 





















Bex 491-G, Ottewa, Kens., Chicago Heights, M., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Fort Worth, Tex. Write nearest address. 
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The Chicago Milk Strike 


By Logan Trumbull 








Chicago folks, during the first sixteen 
days of January, saw a real milk strike in 
action. Milk distributors in Chicago 
thought they could cut fifteen cents a 
hundred pounds from the price paid to 
farmers, and yet make no reduction to 
milk users. The result was just what you 
might expect—a terrible fuss. 


WICE within the last five years 
farmers have been in the head-lines 
of Chicago daily papers. 

The first time that I refer to was in the 
fall of 1919. One night in October, at a 
late hour, a jury found eight farmers “‘not 
guilty” of charges of sabotage brought 
against them by the state. 

It is not my intention to dig up that fuss 
and air it. But that you may get the 
proper setting for what 


And they got it. Public sentiment was 
swayed overnight. Even the most hard- 
ened of the city dwellers could see that the 
dairyman wasn’t buying many diamonds 
on the $2.75 per hundred pounds. They 
understood that quite a few quart bottles 
could be filled out of that 100 pounds, and 
somehow they couldn’t blame their rural 
cousins for making considerable of a noise 
when the distributors proposed to chop 
fifteen cents off that figure, but said noth- 
ing of a reduction on retail prices. 

The Milk .Producers’ Association is a 
comparatively new organization, but it 
entered the fight like a veteran. There are 
some 6,000 active members. Frank T. 
Fowler, their organizer, came to the front 
as leader. Inside a few hours every one of 
those 18,600 dairymen was informed of 

the situation. Inside 





comes later, I will 
say briefly that these 
eight men, officials of 
the Illinois Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, 
were haled into court 
because they had been 
charged with conspir- 
acy for raising the price 
of milk. 

During the first six- 
teen days of last Jan- 
uary the farmers were 
again in the head-lines. 
The members of the 
association represented 
by those eight men in 
1919 were called into 
the ranks to fight 
Chieago milk distribu- 
tors who had tried to 
chop fifteen cents a 
hundred pounds from 
the price paid for milk 
and put this sum away 
in their own strong 
boxes. It took only 
sixteen days to bring 
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twenty-four hours, 
twenty of the distribu- 
tors’ collection plants 
throughout the Chicago 


territory were shut 
down! 
Imported Milk 
Rejected 


When the strike was 
on in earnest, the city 
council started to in- 
vestigate. The dis- 
tributors, despite re- 
peated assurance to 
the press that they 
were not alarmed, made 
preparations to ship 
milk into the city from 
points as far distant 
as Cleveland. At this 
point the health com- 
missioner stepped in. 
“Chicago has been 
receiving a clean milk 
supply,” he announced. 
“We have been getting 
milk from inspected 


matters to a satisfac- Big Surplus. dairies. I do not want 
tory settlement. It to take sides in this 
was a compromise set- argument, but I will 
tlement, but the 18;- i not tolerate for a min- 


600 dairymen were 
not thoroughly satis- 
fied, and that ts equivalent to a victory. 


No Innocent Sufferers 


And there were ‘no innocent sufferers 
during those sixteen days. The first 
order from the producers’ association read: 

“No babies, invalids, hospitals or public 
institutions will suffer by this action that 
we have found necessary. _ If there is want 
in any of these quarters telephone us. Our 
trucks are ready and deliveries will be 
prompt.” 


A Million Quarts a Day 


It was no trifling matter, this milk con- 
troversy. Chicago uses more than 
1,000,000 quarts of milk a day. When 
the break between producer and distrib- 
utor came, it was the topic of the day. 

The distributors, versed through experi- 
ence, were first to bring their version into 
the editorial rooms of the daily news- 
papers. Some of them even accompanied 
their versions with sizeable paid adver- 
tisements. 
accounts were biased. Statements were 
issued denouncing the producers in no 
gentle terms. But this situation was 
short lived. 

‘There must be two sides to this affair,” 
the editors said. ‘Let’s go out and get 
the other side.”’ 


It was only natural that first - 





ute the importation of 
milk that fails to meet 
those demands.’’ And he meant it. 
This was not idle talk. Extra inspectors 
were sent out and several carloads of the 
imported milk were condemned. 


The Producers Laughed Long 
and Loud 


Mr. Fowler and the members of the 
association laughed long and loud. They 
hadn’t gone into the thing blindfolded and 
they were pretty sure as to where they 
stood. The threat failed to materialize, 
and the strike went on. 

Then came signs of victory. One after 
another the smaller distributors entered 
the association’s offices and offered, not 
$2.60 but $2.75 for milk. They were 
immediately supplied. Then one of a~ 
group of dealers who traffic on the larger 
scale came in. He, too, agreed to come to 
terms. He placed an order, a tremendous 
order. 

Knowing his connections, the officials of 
the association-were a bit skeptical. That 
night they trailed his trucks from his plant 
over to the plant of one of the “hold-out” 
group. The next morning he was back in 
the association’s office. For some unac-~ 
countable reason his supply had again 
been cut off. He couldn’t understand it— 
honestly he couldn’t. He was told: the 
reasons, and in no uncertain terms. I 
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was in the office at the time, and I had 
never seen a man take a “lecture” so 
meekly. In the midst of the ‘‘lecture’”’ the 
telephone bell rang. It was a long distance 
call from Milwaukee, the source of the 
bulk of the emergency supply being re- 
ceived by the “hold-out” group. The 
secretary of the Milwaukee Milk Pro- 
ducers’- Association was at the other end 
of the line. He said they were now co- 
operating with the Chicago association 
and that shipments into Chicago had been 
stopped. It was a big day for the Chicago 
association. 


Small Dealers Reaped the Harvest 


The small dealer, after his agreement with 
the producer, was going after things in a 
businesslike way. His drivers were coming 
in with long lists of new customers, cus- 
tomers that had formerly been supplied 
by the “big fellows.’ Let the strike last. 
He was not complaining. But there was 
worry in other quarters. Those dealers 
of the “hold-out” faction were having 
trouble. The customers that they man- 
aged to keep wanted to know where the 
milk was coming from. Sometimes it 
was hard to explain. And then their 
drivers injected another thorn. They 
were paid on a, commission, basis. The 
controversy had gone quite far enough. 
Their pay envelopes were diminishing 
most depmbighy. Something had to be 
done about it. 

At this stage of affairs some of the dis- 
tributors were showing plainly the effects 
of lack of sleep. Then the health com- 
missioner stepped in with an attempt 
toward peace. But the “big fellows” 
hadn’t quite enough. They were going to 
buy milk at $2.69. Yes, sir! So, the 
commissioner gracefully stepped aside, 
and the fight was on again. 


Next came the distributors’ plea for ; 


public support. They were planning to 
cut retail prices. They had failed to men- 
tion that fact before, but they were.plan- 
ning to cut them! Somehow the public 
was skeptical. Not a pinch, but a whole 


‘handful of salt was tossed into the state- 


ment. And milk still sold at fourteen 
cents a quart. 


Federation of Labor Steps In 


A few days later the Chicago branch of 
the American Federation of Labor voted 
to petition the city government to stop 
milk shipments from unirfspected areas. 
The petition was just being received when 
another delegation entered the offices of 
the health commissioner. 

This second delegation was composed 
entirely of civic and business leaders. 
There were presidents of prominent down- 
town firms; there were women active in 
welfare work and women representatives 
of the City club. Their petition, in sub- 
stance, was the same as that from the 
labor federation. Public health, they 
believed, was menaced. Within an hour 
an order to stop the shipments went out. 
The head-lines announced a victory for 
the dairymen. 


The Producers Compromised 


Willingly did the distributors come in 
for the next meeting. The general public 
considered it downright charity when the 
producers offered a compromise. The dis- 
tributors agreed and the price of $2.6714 
was fixed. 

The city’s largest distributor, - and 
naturally leader for his faction, agreed 
to pay a bonus of eight cents a hundred 
Paved on milk within the fifty-mile zone. 

-_— by the turn of events, he attempted 

“overlook” this when deliveries re- 
ihn But the association, with 1,500 
new members added during the “‘strike’’ 
was still functioning. Gently but firmly, 
he was reminded of the bonus. The dairy- 
men are getting it, without any further 
argument. 
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“Don’t kick your tires 
—use this gauge”’ 


If you are doubtful about the air pressure in your 
tires, kicking them won’t tell you what you want 
to know. 

Improper inflation may be too much air, too 
little air, or uneven inflation. With too much 
air the force of jolts and bumps is increased, 
oe pear is greater, and the cushioning effect is 

ost. 

_ With too little air the effect is the same as 
extra weight in the car. Uneven inflation, one 
tire too hard and another too soft, upsets the 
balance of the body, squeaks occur, and the car 
responds slowly to the steering wheel. 


The Schrader Tire Gauge tells you instantly 
the air pressure in your tires. The gauge makes 
it easy for you to maintain correct inflation and 
secure maximum tire service. 


There are three types of Schrader Gauges: the 
angle-foot gauge made specially for balloon 
tires; the straight gauge for regular passenger 
car tires; and the angle-foot for truck tires and 
regular passenger car tires on wire or disc wheels 
and wheels with thick spokes or large brake 
drums. 


Ask your dealer for free booklet, ‘‘Air—the 
most elusive prisoner.’’ This booklet tells how 
to care for tire valves. It will help you get the... can get this 
maximum service from your tires. If your dealer Schrader Angle-Foot 
cannot supply you, send us his name and ad- Jrtheathes ro types 
dress, and we will mail you a copy direct. — ae oe 

shop, garage, or hard- 
ware store. Buy your 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. *#¥#e tday.. 


Chicago Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves GC 1844 


Tire Valves - Tire Gauges 
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Good Land is Cheap 
along Canada’ Railroads, 
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Grasp Your Opportunity 


THE FARM JOURNAL 





LONG Canadian railroads is situated some of the best 
unoccupied farm land on earth. Today, this land is cheap 
and plentiful. It is cheap because it is plentiful. The country 
is new. There are still homesteads to be had free some distance 
back from the railroads and this fact, of course, keeps all farm 
land at reasonable prices. You can get good farms within easy 
distance of a railroad for from $15.00 to $20.00 an acre; good 
soil—deep, rich, fertile, and long terms to pay if desired. 


$15 to $20 Per Acre 


For the same investment in land in Canada, 
you can easily double or treble the acreage 
of your present farm, thus harvesting far 
larger crops and making bigger profits on 
your capital. In other words you can grow 
crops on low-cost Canadian lands at much 
less per bushel than on dearer lands; youcan 
sell at practically the same price per bushel, 
and you have the difference to the good. 


The population of Canada, to- 
day, numbers nearly 9,000,000— 
about the same as the population 
of the United States’ 100 years 
ago. And, like the United States 
had then, Canada has now room 
for 100,000,000 more. 


No barriers of distance —no 
trackless wilderness—separate 
Canada from you. Already Can- 
ada has the largest railroad mile- 

¢, in proportion to population, 
of any country in the world— 
over 40,000 miles of operating 
railroads. She thus has the plant 
and equipment ready to serve a 
large population and she is ripe 


. for development. 


Now is the time to grasp your 


, Opportunity in Canada while 


Come to 








farms close to the railroads’ are 
cheap. A few years from now, 
Opportunity will have passed on. 
Good farms will be scarce and 
prices high. 


Let us give you the details 
about what Canada offers for 
diversified farming, dairy-farm- 
ing, stock-raising, grain-growing, 
fruit and poultry farming. With 
no cost to you salaried Govern- 
ment officers will give free ad- 
vice about moving and getting 
located. 


It will mean a great deal to you 
if you take your pencil or your 
pen and write your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon below and 
send it to us. Do it now. 


(Canada 





Department of Immigration 
and Colonization 


Room 223 Ottawa, Canada 


Please send me, free and with- 
out obligation, your book on 


Eastern Canada 
Western Canada 


I a cciieciacceetiststctieaie sci 
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Driven to Potash 


Continued from page 22 





ever since I started twenty years ago,” 
said Northey. “Is it any wonder that-I’m 
a little radical about potash and tile. 
They have made my farms as good as the 
best, and I can’t help believing that there 
is a lot of land in Iowa that needs potash 
as much as this does.” 

“What kind of land is most likely to 
need potash and how can you tell if it is 
needed?” I inquired. 

“That’s just the thing I want to tell 
you about. It isn’t the highest places in 
the field nor the lowest places. It’s the 
ground between—the intermediate land, 
as you might call it, that needs potash. 

“About six years ago a lot of my 
neighbors wanted some potash, so we got 
a 50,000-pound car. I'll bef 60 per cent 
of that potash was wasted, for most of 
them put it on their worn-out high 
ground. What that land needed was 
manure and clover—not potash. 

“Not long ago a man came to me and 
wanted me to get him some potash. I 
asked him what he wanted to do with it. 
He said, ‘I’ve got to do something with 
some old corn land and I guess potash is 
what it needs.’ I told him I wouldn’t get 
him a pound of potash for that field. 
Potash wouldn’t have helped him grow 
another bushel of corn or grain on that 
kind of land.” 


Manure on High Ground 


It is the land just above the old sloughs 
or ponds that has given results with the 
potash fertilizer on Mr. Northey’s farms. 
Where he has applied twenty-five to thirty 
tons of manure on this land the results 
have been about the same as with 250 
pounds of the potash; but, as he agreed, 
the high ground needs the manure more 
than the lower and newly-drained land. 
“Where I’ve used 250 pounds of potash, 
the effect can be seen right to the row for 
five years afterward,” he says. ‘The 
manure seldom lasts more than two or 
three years at the best.” 

Mr. Northey’s experience proves little 
as regards the general need of potash 
fertilizers for the soils of Iowa or any 
other state. It does, however, emphasize 
the fact that soils vary greatly in their 
requirements, thereby necessitating the 
careful study by each farmer of his own 
particular soil types. The average Iowa 
soil contains about 30,000 pounds of 
potassium to the acre of surface soil. And 
yet, here is one of the 160 or more types 
found in the state which is so low in 
“available” potassium that corn can 
scarcely be grown without the application 
of commercial potash. 

It’s an old saying “You'll never know 
till you try,” but, if Nathan Northey 
hadn’t been —s to try that original 
two tons of potash fertilizer, he might still 


be taking nubbins from his tiled ground. 
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Grocer (shouting to boy in cellar): 

“‘Hey! hurry up and bring that 

cheese here.” Boy: ‘Yes, sir, half 

a minute, I’ve got it in the corner 
now 
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Illinois Goes After Taxes 


Continued from page 13 


local taxes, as compared with 1922, was 
probably in the neighborhood of $2,250, 000, sf 
Mr. Watson states. ‘‘The drop from the 
high level of 1920 assessments for state tax 
purposes should make the saving this year 
about $3,000,000.” 


Plenty of Fighting Ahead 


Mr. Watson speaks of this savi in a 
deprecating way, and he points to all of the 
discriminations that still remain against farm 
land. “It is a lot of money when all to- 
gether, but not very much for any one man,” 

he says. ‘It will be twice as much when all 
of the inequalities are ironed out. It will 





John C. Watson, whose work has saved 
several million dollars in taxes for Illi- 
nois farmers in three years. There is 
a lesson in this for other strong farm 
organizations 


be several times as much if we can make 
eengnre property carry its share of the 
oa 

The fight is by no means over in Illinois. 

Seven of the County Boards of Review re- 
fused to do aoe about valuations of 
farm land. The I. A. A. secured a hearing 
before the State Tax Commission in Sep- 
tember, 1923, and these Boards of Review 
were called on the carpet to answer the 
question ‘‘why they did not equalize.” At 
the hearing, the Commission told the County 
Board of Reviews it od their duty to equal- 
ize valuations. The Commission suppo 
the contentions of the I. A. A., and promised 
that it would order reassessments in the 
seven counties where the wider inequalities 
existed, if the County Boards did not equalize 
of their own accord. 
" Up to this point everything looked rosy. 
But that was six months ago, and as a matter 
of fact the Tax Commission did not take the 
necessary steps to force equalization of 
assessments in the seven rebellious counties. 
Instead, the Tax Commission later accepted 
the valuations of the County Boards for 
assessment of the state taxes, with all their 
injustices, 

It means, of course, that there are lively 
times ahead in Illinois. The fight is still on, 
and it will not be settled until it is settled 
right. It was unjust taxes that broke up 
the Roman Empire. It was much the same 
trouble that brought England its Magna 

Charta, that produced the war of the 

“Jacquerie” which devastated France in the 
fourteenth century, and later the French 
Revolution. _Probably we will not come to 
such a pon in this republic, but why take 
chances 





FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 














The car is the outdoor home of the American family. 
It completes the home, widening its friendships, and 
opening its doors to a larger world. 


Paying for your car as 
you pay for your home 


General Motors believes that the plan by 
whicha majority of Americans have financed 
the purchase of their homes is properly 
applicable to the purchase of a car. 


This plan—payments out of income instéad 
of out of capital—General Motors has 
made effective through the organization of 
the General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion. More than 500,000 families have 
availed themselves of the plan, and are 
having the use of their cars while complet- 
ing their payments. 


The GMAC Plan is one of many services 
made possible by the fact that General 
Motors unites in a single family the func- 
tions and resources of many companies. 


A booklet explaining the GMAC Plan will be sent on request, Address 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation, 224 W, 57th Street, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick . Capmiac - CHEVROLET - OAKLAND 
OxupsmosiLE - GMC Trucks 
° 
Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation 
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HENDERSON'S famous 
TESTED 


SEEDS 


new catalogue 
now ready 


1924 edition “Everything for tne 
Garden,” 176 pages with over 1,000 
illustrations, many in color, showin 
actual results from Henderson’s tes' 
seeds. Describes hundreds of different 
varieties of vegetables and flowers you 
can grow from Henderson’s se 
Eaaleties many helpful cultural hints. 
Every gardener needs this valuable 


book. 
Remarkable offer 
SEEDS FREE 
Send us 10c today to cover cost of 
mailing our new catalogue ““Every- 
thing for the Garden” and get free 
our special collection of six packets 
of enderson’s tested seeds— 
Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston 
Lettuce, White Ti sal Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson's Invincible 
Asters, Henderson’s Brilliant 
Mixture Poppies, Giant Waved 
Spencer Sweet Peas. This col- 
lection is enclosed in a coupon 
envelope which, when emptied 
and returned, will be accepted 
as a 25c cash payment on an 
order of a dollar or more. 





Free! 





Peter 
Henderson & Co. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 
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i on fresh, virgin soil near the Lake shore 
ia! fied with nature's plant foods, fall of vigor and 
kind— the 
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The Best Pruning Methods for Apples 
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HEN to prune apples, whether to 

prune much or little, and how 

to do the work, are questions the 
Orchard Editor is asked every day or so. 
Tests at the Geneva Experiment Station 
orchard, show that summer pruning has 
no great advantage over winter pruning. 
These tests have been going on for nine 
years. The varieties are Baldwin, Boiken, 
Esopus, Hubbardston, McIntosh, North- 
ern Spy, Rhode Island Greening, Rome 


more fruit when pruned in late summer; 
others a greater amount when winter pruned. 
In either case the differences are negligible. 

6. There has been no effect upon the size, 
shape, color, or time of maturity of the fruit 
due to the period of the year in which the 
pruning was done. 

7. Summer pruning was done with com- 
parative ease on young apple trees, but after 
the trees began to bear fruit, summer pruning 
was difficult. 

Summer pruning is supposed to check 




















Beauty, Tompkins King. Here is a sum- 
mary of the results: 

1. Summer ‘pruning did not result in an 
increase in the formation of fruit-buds. 

2. The time of coming into bearing of 
varieties of apples in this region was not 
changed by late summer pruning. 

3. The time of pruning had no effect upon 
size, shape, or manner of growth of the trees. 

4. The season of pruning exerted no in- 
fluence upon disease nor has it been respon- 
sible in any way for winter injury. 

5. Some varieties of apples have yielded 





Left, Rhode Island Greening with high head; right, with low head 
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the growth of the tree and cause formation 
of fruit-buds, but in these tests it failed 
to do so. . 


Light and Heavy Pruning 


In the test to compare light and heavy 
pruning, the trees were set in two parallel 
rows running north and south. The 
varieties were those already mentioned. A 
summary of results follows: 

1. Lightly pruned trees of most of the 
varieties in this experiment have stockier 
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trunks and branches than those heavily 


pruned. 1 : bo 
2. Lightly pruned trees developed a / A = 
greater bearing area for the production of i ee wy, 
fruit. it 3 YO! 
3. Apple trees lightly pruned bloomed i i a 4 aS Soa? e 


younger and more profusely than heavily 
pruned ones. They usually set fruit earlier 
and in greater quantity, but despite their 
earlier bearing they did not always produce 
fruit in proportion, heavily pruned trees of 
Baldwin, Boiken, Hubbardston, and Tomp- 
~~ King having yielded more fruit. 

The amount of pruning did not in- 
auntie the size, shape, color, time of ma- 
turity, or the quality of the fruit. 


High and Low Heading 


High heading and low heading were com- 
pared in another set of tests. (High- 
headed trees had their lowest branches 
four feet from the ground; low-headed 
trees, twenty inches.) Here isa summary 
of results: 

1. Unless cogsiderable care is taken in the 
formation of a high head for an apple tree, 
the removal of so much wood may be neces- 
sary as to impair the vigor of the tree as well 
as to check its development. 

2. A few years after planting, low-headed 
trees were from one to three years ahead of 
high-headed ones in point of size and 3 

3. High-headed trees were less stocky i 
trunk and branches and had smaller tops than 
low-headed ones. Because of the tall trunks, 
such trees were so twisted and bent by the 
action of winds as to cause them to lean 


rg — a few 
4, headed high had smaller bearing 


areas 7 fruit es a a and, therefore, 
yielded smaller crops. 

5. Low-headed trees were more amenable 
to orchard operations such as pruning, spray- 
ing, and picking the fruit. With the use of 
modern implements tillage operations were 
ey easily performed 

The height of the head did not influence 
the ‘characters of the fruit produced. The 
low head was larger in area and the amount 
of bloom was greater, but blossom fertiliza- 
tion seems to have been so impaired that 
there was no increased fruit production. 


Shade Helps the Cukes . » $1.00 


A few hills of corn in your cucumber 
patch will keep the vines from wilting and 
the cucumbers will stay tender and green 
longer. I have tried this for three sum- 
mers and have never failed to have a lot 
. ——_ -_ nice green gg 2 while “ft ED. 
all other vines that were in the hot sun TALOG ee cee, Sens, ener. 
wilted. The cucumbers not shaded =» Ke rn oe ee 
ripened too soon and the vines died. | BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, Box 4, Selbyville, Del. 

A pailful of well-rotted manure mixed 
in each hill before planting will force r 


th bers t fast d be 
e cucumbers to grow faster an more 
tender, doing ane with the bitterness Peaches 
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HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 


Box 12, aa Maryland This Year Try Stahelin’s Big Yield 
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Mr. City-Farmer says he doesn’t see 
why all this fuss about spraying is 
necessary. He does all his spraying 


with very little trouble or expense HYDRAULIC CIDER PRESSES SRIDGMAN NURSERY CO... Box 86. Brideman. Mich, 
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of fruit plants, produced un- 
7 der the most favorable condi- 
tionsin quantityin the Michi- 
gan Fruit Belt at low prices. 
(# Send for yout copy of ourvalua- 


ble book with dsome illustra- 
tionstruetocolor, chock-full of val- 


} the deep-rooted kind our _ eg 
They are the big profit-makers 
sol will include with your Berry 
Book of choice 








have stood the test 
plants this year. 


} Suceess Tomato Seeds 
j of time. Grow your own tomato 
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> NTIRELY worthless,’’ says H. N. 
Smith, Massachusetts. “They 
throw up numberless sprouts and 

bear only a few scattered berries of poor 

quality from July to September. I have 
been grubbing the roots out, and they are 
as hard to get rid of as the toughest weed. 

I have had forty years’ experience in 

growin; raspberries, and will take Cuth- 

bert, Shaffer or Colossal every time, for 
home or market.” 

““Everbearing raspberries | grow excel- 
lently and bear good fruit,” says J. S., 
Virginia. “They are not so prolific, but 
they are a good fruit for the garden.” 

“Let the fellows who have had success 
with everbearing raspberries tell us how,” 
says Chris. Griesinger, Ohio. “I have 
spent time and money—some cussing— 
trying to get just a glimpse of the glowing 
results these everbearing raspberry ads 
give.” 

“‘They’re all right,”’ says 8. G. Albright, 
Pennsylvania. From June 15 to July 15 
they did better for me than blackcaps 











A cluster of red raspberries, Loudon 
variety. Originated by F. W. Loudon 


planted alongside. Then from August 15 
to November 12 I picked from one to four 
quart boxes every week. I am perfectly 
satisfied with them, and as long as I grow 
raspberries, I will have a few of these.” 

“T have just read the unfayorable report 
on the everbearing raspberry in Con- 
necticut, and hasten to say that such a 
case is not the rule in Missouri,’”’ writes 
Elona Blaettner. ‘In the fall of 1921 we 
set out one row 100 feet long in our garden. 
Yesterday we picked five gallons, our third 
picking this season. The berries are large 
and nice, some almost an inch long. They 
do not bear in dry summer, but usually 
bear in the fall, even though dry. We 
have such a good crop in the spring, and 
then if the season is good, have always a 
chance of a summer and fall crop.” 

Thus it goes, back and forth, whenever 
everbearing raspberries. are mentioned. 
For every failure there is a success, and 
sometimes two or three. 

But what is the reason some people 
boost the crop while others knock it? 


Need Plenty of Moisture 


The late Dr. J. C. Whitten, California 
College of Agriculture, outlined conditions 
under which everbearing raspberries are 
dependable, as follows: 

“‘Fall-bearing raspberries are dependable 














where there is enough soil and atmospheric 
moisture to favor fruiting during late summer 
and fall. They are not dependable where soil 
and atmosphere are so dry as to prevent late 
fruit from developing. Raspberries require 
ample moisture in the soil and quite cool, 
moist atmospheric conditions to continue 
fruiting through the heat of summer and 
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A cluster of black raspberries, Cum- 
berland variety. Originated, 1898 by 
David Miller 


autumn. Some varieties or strains of rasp- 
berries fend more toward continuous bearing 
throughout the summer than do other 
varieties. 

“I know of no way of forcing bushes so 
that the green berries which hang on them in 
late fall may escape early frost. If, nowever, 
failure of the late berries to mature in time 
is due to lack of adequate soil moisture, their 
development may be hastened by regulating 
the moisture supply in the soil. This may be 
done by better cultivation to retain moisture, 
by Po ety with straw or leaves, to keep the 
soil cool, or by irrigation where ‘the latter is 
feasible.’ 

When Prof. V. R. Gardner, now at 
Michigan Agricultural College, was in 
Missouri, he wrote The Farm Journal as 
follows: 

“So far as I know, the fall-bearing varieties 
of raspberries have not been generally tried 
out in this section of the country. It is my 
opinion, however, that they can not be ex- 
pected to give satisfactory results here. We 
have too long a period of comparatively hot, 


edry weather during the summer for this 


type of fruit. Berries of the everbearing or 
fall-bearing type do much better in com- 
paratively humid sections where there is an 
abundance of rainfall and where summer 
and fall temperatures are not too high. I 
would expect them to reach their higher 
perfection in some of the Central and North 
Atlantic seaboard states and in the section 
of the Pacific Coast west of the Sierra Nevada 
and Cascade ranges. Even west of these 
ranges on the Pacific Coast it has been ob- 
served repeatedly that berries do much 
better in close proximity to the ocean where 
atmospheric humidity is higher, and summer 
temperatures comparatively low. 

“IT can suggest no practical way of forcing 
bushes so as to compel them to ripen up 
their green berries before freezing weather. 
It is characteristic of such varieties to blos- 
som over a considerable period. This means 
that only a small part of the crop ripens at 
once, and there will be a long ripening season. 
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As a matter of fact this is a characteristic of 
this type of berries, and makes their com- 
mercial culture of doubtful promise.” 

The Fall-Bearing Habit 
As a general rule, not a great deal can be 
said for the fall-bearing habit as a com- 
mercial feature. New Jersey commercial 
growers use the fall-bearing variety, but 
not for a fall crop. Prof. A. J. Farley, 
New Jersey College of Agriculture, says 
of the crop: 

“The variety known locally as Ranere and 
usually listed in nurserymen’s catalogs as 
Superb, is now the most popular variety of 
red raspberry in the southern part of New 
Jersey. This variety is advertised as an 
everbearing raspberry, but the chief reason 
for its popularity in the southern part of 
New Jersey is the fact that it can be de- 
pended upon to produce a good crop of fruit 
early in the season. Its vigor, productiveness 
and earliness are of more importance than 
its everbearing habit. It is quite true that 
some growers secure a fall.crop, but the 
majority do not pay any attention to it, 
owing to the fact that the crop is so small 
and seattered that the expense of picking 
cuts down the profit and often eliminates it 
entirely. I do not know of any way of 
forcing the canes in order that more of the 
fruit may ripen before cold weather. I 
believe this is a condition that depends 
largely upon the character of the soil and- 
climate.” 


Frost Catches Late Fall Berries 


Iowa folks are not very enthusiastic about 
everbearing raspberries. Simon Murbach, 
of Amana, Iowa, has written The Farm 
Journal that they are not dependable. 
Prof. C. V. Holsinger, Iowa State College, 
echoes what Mr. Murbach said: 

“Se far as I know, everbearing red rasp- 
berries are not dependable in Iowa. The 
St. Regis is the principal everbearing variety 
grown out here. Most of the fruit spurs that 
form in late summer and early fall are caught 
by frost before they have a chance to ripen. 
I know of no way by which these berries can 
be forced to ripen before the frost catches 
them.”’ j : 

Success with the crop is generally on a 
small scale, except in the regions men- 
tioned by Dr. Whitten as being favorable 
for the crop, according to Prof. E. P. 
Sandsten, Colorado Agricultural College. 
He says: 

“From the experience of other people, it 
appears that some people have success with 
them, but the success is always on a small 
scale, mostly for home consumption, or for 
limited trade. I think it is too early in the 
game to advise people one way or another, 
at least I would hesitate before advising com- 
mercial growers to go into this business. I 
know of one commercial grower here who 
declares they are worthless in quantity pro- 
duction, as compared with old eae 
kinds. On the other hand, where a few 


‘berries are wanted for family use, they are 


undoubtedly of some value, very much like 
everbearing strawberries. They have a 
limited sale, but we have found this, that 
fruits in proper seasons sell better, and are 
more profitable than when the same class of 
fruit comes on ‘the market after the regular 
season is past.”’ 

“All right for the home garden, but not a 
commercial success’’ is about thé way Prof. 
J. R. Cooper, Arkansas, and Prof. R. D. 
Anthony, Pennsylvania, size the crop up. 
Prof. C. P. Close, of the Department of 
Agriculture, believes the crop is dependable 
if properly handled. “The plants must be 
made to grow vigorously, and the new 
growth must not be pruned in the summer, 
or the fall crop will be cut off,”’ he says. His 
observations are based on climatic conditions 
in vicinity of Washington, and every one 
who has visited Washington for any length 
of time in summer knows that there is plenty 
of humidity, on which everbearing raspberries 
seem to thrive. “They are not a suecess*in 
much of the interior region of the United 
States,” says G. M. Darrow, Pomologist in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

So, here is the whole thing in a pecan 
shell: More dependable as a home garden 
crop than for the commercial trade. Plenty 
of moisture is needed; the ane can't 
stand dry summers. Do these tally with 
your observations? 











Who grows what 
you eat? 


How many acres are you working to pay for the food 
half-an-acre will give you? Why pay out good money 
every week for food which Planet Jr. No. 25 Seeder 
and Wheel Hoe will give you for less than half-an-hour 
a day in your own garden? - 


Your banker will approve of this suggestion. A 
Planet Jr. Seeder and Wheel Hoe ought to be the most 
important implement on every farm. The few dollars 
a Planet Jr. costs, the few minutes it takes to plant 
and keep a kitchen garden pay the biggest returns in 
money saved and a better living of any investment 
you can make. 

Plan to plant a garden this year—a Planet Jr. garden, and see 
the cash difference on your books at the end of a year in your favor. 


Send for some seed catalogues and a Planet Jr. catalogue. Get 
one from your dealer or from us. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field 
ana Garden Tools in the World 


ar Oe Dept. 24 
5th & Glenwood Ave. 
* Philadelphia 
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« Planet Jr 
EDS een: FREE 


Prices sensationally low. Alfalfa, $9.90 per bu. ; Timothy, $3.20; Alsike and Timothy, 

$4.30; Sweet Clover, $3; Clover and Timothy mixed, $4.80; Beans, $2.50; Rape, $4.2. 

Write Ser eareprelel wastepale, sues gut uy yout seeds new. Seed crops short 

—Don’t . Have big. bargains in all Field and Grass Seeds, Our seeds tested, 

Lm gg fa a Pg 
‘e can save you money. ‘or free » 

and garden seed guide, y orders shipped from arehouse. 


eastern w: 
Home of BerrySeedCo. A. A. BERRY SEED CO., BOX 209 CLARINDA, IOWA 
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SURPRISE 
GIFT! 


To everyone ord ring 
our 50c Gladioli ‘Bull 

Oe we = send d, 
as a gift, a pac 

seed of a beautiful, 
new, unnamed variety | 
of flowers that will be | 
the envy of your neigh- | 
bors. | 
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CLIFFWOOD 


GLADIOLI 


ae 


Cliffwood giadioli, always famous, ha 
never been so go egoranty beautiful po 
this year. No garden should thout 
abel or border of these besutifal os spears. 
Make ideal cut flowers. Here is a big 
Cliffwood collection of bulbs on 
our own testing farm. All the lo ak nen : 
varieties. With this cohen S To: nee - 
of our UNNAMED EED: | 
You couldn’t ~ Lig this collection 


(1924 Catalog & 
FREE 


This beautiful catalog, profusely illus- 
ated. FREE. Every ing for Sower hn 
or vege or farm. Ali 


‘wood farm tested. All Northern 
grown for hardin Ou garden 


are GUARA wii 
faction 0 or your money back. rite § 
ory 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
815 8.7th St., La Crosse, Wis, 


















Free for Tesing 
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Strawberries 
Yield Big Profits 


Witton by the strawberry 
King. Gives ple a ae 3 

‘anc: tt that 
won fame and fortune. 


d. 
Werth its weight in gob 
R. M. KELLOGG CO. 











and you will see 
How they Grow! 
Burpee’s Annual is 
our Catalog. It describes 
Burpee’s Seeds with color 
pictures of the best 
vegetables and flowers. 
If you are interested, 
Burpee’s Annual will 
be mailed to you FREE. 
Write for your *‘Annual’’ 
today. 
--=TEAR HERE=~= 








W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 
Please send me @ free copy of Burpee’s Anneal. 
Name. 
R. D. or St 





P.O. State. 





Early Potatoes, 


Wild Goose Beans, 


Squashes, Casabas, Etc. 





This rule in gardening don’t forget 
To sow when dry and set when wet. 


ARLY potatoes: Plant them as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground. I plant 
t 


em in drills. 


Plant six or eight inches 


deep, cover with dirt, and then with eight 


inches or more of hay’ or straw. 


Pull dirt 


enough on each side of the hay or straw to 


keep the wind from blowing it away. 


When 


danger of frost is over, remove hay or straw. 
Or you can hill them up right over the hay 
or straw and the mulch will hold the moisture 


if land is inclined to dry out quickly. 


W. J. West. 


Every try casaba melons? 


One of the 


California seed catalogs on the Garden 











A onal specimen of casaba cilion 


Squashes, all sizes and shapes 


Editor’s desk lists eight varieties, and 
gives planting directions: 





also 


The casabas do 


best in long-season irrigated sections, and 
keep well. 
Squashes are of three types: Summer 


squashes, which are used before the shells 


harden; late squashes, 


such as Hubbard, 


which are kept for winter; the Cucurbita 
moschata, to which type belong the Tennes- 


see Sweet Potato Pumpkin, Dunkard, 
the good 
them! 
been invented. 


“Thinning Deciduous Fruits,” 


and 


old-fashioned Cushaw s—bless 
Nothing better than these has 4 er 
G. McK 


Cireular 


258, California Experiment Station, Berkeley, 


Calif., 
above address. A dandy circular, giving 
and simple directions on thinning. 


ts free to California folks, from the 


clear 


We have a small apple tree that had apples 
on it that averaged around a pound apiece. 
The largest weighed one and one-quarter 
— and measured seven inches around. 

here was a good milk-pail full in all. They 


are the nicest eating apples you could 


wish 


for. Mrs. H. Friesch. 


Serious outbreaks of San Jose scale 


haye 


been common in the Middle West in the last 


year or so, and lime-sulphur, the old de 


nd- 


able spray, has not always been effective in 


Stevensville 
StrawherryPI 
a 


Grow berries that bring ¢ 
prices. Our select varieties 
are large in size, firm, 
Gerfuly, luscious, | Big viclders 
° leep-root 
Ideal oft or atehy. gig ag hy cae <= 


in d ng big pay. strains, COOPER, 

rience in developing a ear s ns 

World’s biggest berry—CHAMPION, the ever-bear- 
ing sensation, PREMIER, earliest of all. Splendid 
line of RED ANG BLACK RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, 
CURRANTS, DEWBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES. ORNAMEK- 
TAL SuRuss, TULIP BULBS, ROSES. 


Tremendous sok. Bi All at big 
GRAPES ES ner _ a. for fargo 
— 


STEVENSVILLE N URS ERIES 
Stevensvilie, Michigan 














Kunderd Gladioli lead the world in 
exquisite colorings and ect form. 
So that you may know their beauty and 
enjoy them in your garden, I will send 
you my ‘Surprise’ package prepaid for 
$1.10. Contains ten varieties—no two 
alike—but not labeled. If under names 
this collection would cost at least $3.00. 
Do not send stamps. 

Send for my free catalog, illustrated 
in colors and giving my personal cul- 
tural directions, making it easy to grow 
gladioli. Write for a copy now. 


A. E. KUNDERD 

Box 69, Goshen, Ind. U.S.A; 
The Originator of 

The Ruffled and the Laciniated Gladioli 


Wovetts 
Ab a3 Srutts 


Sturdy Plants of Quality Straw- 
berries, Raspberries, Blackberries» 
Grapevines of bearing age—all the 
worth-while kinds among fruits for 


the home garden. 
The plants we offer are exceptional—they have 
the roots, the age, the stamina to bear the crops 
you cue. 
6th Annual Catal 
waits — request. Offers the choicest sorts 
of Small F waite, ld- fashioned Hardy Flowers, ROSES, 
especially Climbers—all at most reasonable rates. 
ase ask for your free copy TODAY. 
LOVETT’S NURSERY 
Little Silver, N. J. 



































| Box 137 














3 Glorious ROSES 
pe er 


Name. All bloom this summer. Mailed 


teeeeeee 


GFIELD, OHIO 


MISS JESSIE M. GOOD: Des D4sSPRINGEIELD’OLil 





Fruit and Ornament2ls, Vines, Shrubs, 
for spring planting, selected from the 

choicest stock grown in our pd 
nurseries. Direct to has 
one profit only. 
healthy.—Write for free catalog. 
ranean transportation charges. See 
Catalog. Order early. 


Maloy Bee Mare 
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Chicago, tl. 





American Field foo ee, Dept. 109, 









Co., Inc., 23 Main St, it, Dansville, NY. 
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checking this pest. Good results have been 
secured with some of the commercial sprays, 
and also with the lubricating-oil emulsion 
recently developed by the Department of 
Agriculture. If you are controlling scale with 
lime-sulphur, stick to it; but whatever you 
do, don’t ease up in fighting San Jose if the 
rascal is in your community. 


Thinning fruit paid. If quality and size 
are worth while, then it pays to thin fruit, 
according to tests in New Jersey last. year 
under the direction of the state agricultural 
college. The variety used was Yellow 
Transparent, and the results were as follows: 


Thinned Not thinned 


214-inch fruit 8 bus. None 
2-inch fruit i." None 
134-inch fruit None 30.5 bus. 
Cull fruit None 8 ° 


We raised more than five bushels of King of 
the Garden limas from forty-eight hills. Leaf 
mold will make.anything grow, when you keep 
weeds down. One tomato weighed three and 
one-half pounds, and both yellow and red do 
well for us. H. A. Crumay. 


My neighbor had a young peach tree from 
which the gum oozed. I put thick lime on it, 
dug the dirt away from the roots, filled the 
hole with dry slaked lime and put dirt over 
the lime. This treatment absolutely cleared 
that tree of every vestige of gum. That 
was early in the spring when I made the 
application, and that tree made the finest 
kind of growth all summer and fall, and is 
now looking fine. But it didn’t work that 
way on my cherry trees. Wallace Sackett. 


Apples, strawberries and thornless black- 
berries have been grown in Alaska, in the 
Turnagain Arm territory, in the temperate 
zone. The method employed is the same as 
that long used in Finland in growing apples 
and pears. A hole is dug four feet deep and 
six feet in circumference. Into this fer- 
tilizer is packed as in a hotbed. The tres is 
planted in the spring. On the approach of 
cold weather, the tree is covered with a 
frame and an old carpet. This system of 
underground forcing, applied to strawberries, 
advances the fruit at least a month. H. 


I have a row of rhubarb, which for several 
years has not been doing well. Cultivation 
and replanting did not improve it, so I 
decided last year to make it grow or kill 
it with kindness. I gave it the usual dose of 
garden iertilizer and then added three 
pounds of nitrate of soda. It grew and grew. 
I have never seen better rhubarb, nor more 
of it, from the same number of plants. One 
of my neighbors, who also used nitrate, not 
so much as I did, dissolved it in water and 
drenched his plants every dry evening during 
April and May, showed me stalks twenty- 
four inches Jong and measuring four and a 
half inches around, with leaves twenty-seven 
inches wide. ‘That rhubarb was just as 
tender and juicy as you could want. 

B. C. Welsh. 


“T have a remedy that is of great value in 
combating insect pests, borers, San Jose scale, 
etc.,” says E. J. Berkey. ‘“‘Before the sap 
rises, or about that time, take a currycomb and 
begin at the root of the tree and, for about a 
foot high, scratch the bark well the inner 
bark. Then take a brush and saturate the 
tree all around with crude carbolic acid. The 
sap will take this acid through every branch 
“and twig (much more thoroughly than by 
spraying) and scale, insects or borers getting 
that sap will die right there and, besides, it is a 
wonderful stimulant to the tree. This has been 
thoroughly tested and we know its worth.” 
[Sounds severe.— Editor. 


Please tell that sister who inquired months 
ago about Wild Goose beans that they are 
the London Horticultural Climbing, and are 
also called Wren’s Eggs and Cranberry 
beans. There are three or four kirnis of 
beans I'd like to get track of, for the catalogs 
do not list them: black beans that are 
not wax beans, and which begin to get ripe 
in July and keep bearing until frost. Then 
there’s a large (also a small) red-eyed bean, 
both bush-beans; the large is the China Red 
Eyes, and the small is similar in appearance 
but just a medium-sized bean. My people 
had them five years ago. And then there 
was a gray and black-striped bean, Quail 
Head it wascalled. Mother and grandmother 
and others used these for snap-beans. Then 
some one brought in the Black Wax and 
people went wild and cr over them, and 
negleeted the old kinds. like some of the 
old-fashioned things better than a lot of the 
newfangled things. Tbe green-podded string- 
beans have the best favor. Mrs. RB. Wilbur. 
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profits to growers. 


Experiments have shown that 


Early in Spring 


ment add the number 1342. 





are in greater demand than ever before and 
are selling at prices that yield attractive 


_ Practical viticulturists have learned that 
liberal quantities of nitrogen must be sup- 
plied to produce the most abundant crops. 


Nitrate of Soda 


200 Pounds Per Acre 


supplies the necessary nitrogen in imme- 
diately available form at just the right time. 
small fruit crops are found to profit 
greatly from the use of Nitrate of Soda 
nitrogen. And it is now recognized that it 
is almost useless to attempt to grow orchard 
fruits profitably without Nitrate of Soda. 


My free Bulletin Service issued period- 
ically is full of the latest and most nistivondie 
information on the proper use of nitrogen 
in its best form for all crops. If you wish to 
receive these bulletins, send me your name 
and address and to identify this advertise- 










Dr. Wm. S, Myers, Director, CHILEAN NITRATE COMMITTEE 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Beds good for 15 of 20 years. Good fat roots of 
{4 Wary Washington rust resisting, easly 





SPARAGUG& 


$250 to $300 Per Acre Per Year 


Se eae Bem ae 
geeteeer GOc pkt. | 
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Necessity 


HERE’S always some work for the Arm- 

strong Standard Spray Pump — something 
that means easier, better results. While the im- 
portant use is spraying fruit trees and truck 
crops, yet it is as efficient for applying cattle 
dip, fly and vermin spray, whitewa , cleaning 
motor cars, etc., and as a Veterinary Injector. 
Sprays the tallest trees from the ground. Brass 
construction throughout. Not affected by chemi- 
cals. Five year guarantee. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us $5.50 and his 
name ($6.00 in the far west). 
Knapsack extra. Send for cata- 
log B. 
The Armstrong Mfg. Co. 
119 Seventh Avenue 
Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 
OT ye] 


The Pump of a Hundred Uses 
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Rigs of 
All Sizes 


For All Uses 


OSPRAYMO LINE 
High-pressure sprayers 
} which make spraying 
‘ective. Mechanical 
agitation, liquid strain- 
er brushes. Red Jacket 
and Yellow Jacket (trac- 
tion) potato sprayers. 
Send today for free 
general catalog and 
choose the sprayer that 
meets your needs. 
a Elmira, N. Y, 








Field Foree Pump Co., Dept. 











BEAN SeenteR 





A Money Maker for the Grower 


A complete high-grade, high-pressure, one- 
man power sprayer for the grower with lim- 
ited acreage who wants clean trees, fancy 
fruit, and top prices. Capacity of 


5% Gals. a Minute at 250 Lbs. Pressure 


Biggest money’s worth known to the sprayin 
world. Bean quality thru and thru. Equipp 
with 2 H. P. Sprayer Engine, Complete Rotary 
Agitator, Built-in Pressure Regulator, Special 
Steel Platform, Threadless Ball Valves, Porce- 
lain-lined Cylinder and other valuable features 
found on no other low-priced outfit. Hundreds 
now in operation. Can be had without truck, 
if desired. 

SEND THIS COUPON NOW. 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP GO, 50-S10 
17 Hosmer 8t., Lansing, Mich. 
116 W, Julian St., San Jose, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Send me full details of the Bean 
Simplicity Power Sprayer. 


Name 
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Home-Boiled Lime- 
Sulph 


HE outfit here described is use@ at 

Clemson College, South Carolina, for 
making home-boiled lime-sulphur. A 
small upright tubular boiler is used, with 
twenty pounds of steam pressure, which is 
sufficient to boil several barrels at a time. 

A one and one-half-inch or two-inch 
pipe is fitted to the boiler, with a gate- 
valve at the end so that the escape of 
steam may be regulated. From the gate- 
valve a one-inch pipe extends downward 
and into the barrel. At the end of this 
pipe in the bottom of the barrel is attached 
a “T’’? made of one-inch pipe, the ends 
being closed with caps. Bore four to six 
small holes, about one-sixteenth inch, in 
each branch of the “T,” scattering them 
irregularly so as to allow steam to escape 
in all directions. The barrel should hold 
fifty gallons. To drain the ma- 
terial from the barrel, attach a 
two-inch pipe with a gate-valve 
two inches from the bottom. 

Use eighty gounds of sulphur 

























A, boiler; B, one and one-half-inch 
pipe; C, gate-valve; D, one-inch pipe; 
E, ‘“‘T” from which steam escapes. 
Water is supplied from pipe at left 


(finely pulverized, 98 per cent or 99 per 
cent pure) and forty pounds of unslaked 
lime (90 per cent pure). 

Put into the barrel ten or twelve gallons 
of water. Add the lime and turn on the 
steam. When.the lime is slaking well, add 
the sulphur, stirring the mixture vigor- 
ously with a strong paddle. Do not allow 
the mixture to become dry. When slaking 
is over, fill the barrel with water to within 
three inches of the top, keeping the mix- 
ture boiling continuously if possible, and 
continue boiling as vigorously as possible 
without overflowing the barrel. Boil 
until all yellow sulphur has disappeared 
and the material takes on a dark chocolate 
color. This usually requires about forty 
minutes. 


Dilute with Water Before Using 


When a barrel has been boiled, set aside 
about one-half gallon until it has cooled, 
then test its specific gravity with a regular 
spray hydrometer. If the specific gravity 
of the boiled wash should read 1.24, 
divide the figures on the right of the 
decimal by 3. Example: 24+3=8. This 
would mean mix one gallon of the wash 
with eight gallons of water. 





An Extension Pipe Pays 


Last year I saw three men trying to spray 
an orchard with a small barrel sprayer, 
and while they were throwing a spray in 
good shape they were not reaching the 
tops of the trees, and were wasting much 
of the solution. 


This was all because they did not have 


the right apparatus to work with. An 
extension pipe some eight feet long with a 
gooseneck at the end, and a stop-cock at 










SPRAYS 
10 ACRES A DAY 


Just walk and press the nozzle 
—no work—no trouble. 


ie 22 DAN NER 
COMPRESSED AIR SPRAYER 


For spraying potatoes, vege- 
tables, fruit trees, grapes, benvtes 
and cotton. For whitewashing, 
spraying, disinfectant, fly oil, ete. 
for washing autos and windows— 
It does many jobs and does every 
job well. 

Galvanized steel or solid brass 
tank holds four gallons—a few 
strokes of pump compresses air 
enough to discharge contents— 
brass non-clog nozzle—fine mist 
or coarse spray as desired, 

Sold by hardware, implement 
and seed stores—Insist on a genu- 
ine Smith Banner toinsureagainst 
disappointment. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 
120 Main Street, Utica, N. Y. 
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oe SPRAY FRUIT TREES 
— Destroy fungi and worms: insure larger 
= jae yiek ofp perfect fruit. 35th success- 
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STAHL’S EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING OUTFIT 
PREPARED MIXTURES 
20 models. Catalog containing full treat- 
ise on spraying FREE. Reduced prices. 
Wm. Stahl Sprayer Co. 
QUINCY, ILL. 
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xplains all. 5 
American Field Seed Co, 
Dept. 609 Chicago, Ill. 




















There’s a Brown’s Spray for eve 

need on the farm, in the orchard, 
garden, dairy or poultry house so | 
you can spray everything 
thoroughly, efciently and econom- 
ically as advised by the govern- 
ment ahd-agricultural college ex- 
perts. Catalog and Spray Calen- 
dar showing ‘‘When to Spray and 
How To Do It,” free on request. 


The E. C. Brown Company 
857 Maple Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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the lower end to regulate the flow of the 
solution would have enabled them to do a 
much quicker job and it would have been 
done better, and there would have been 
little waste. ‘ 

On very tall trees even a twelve-foot 
pipe will be needed, and these pipes 
should be as light as you can have them. 
Brass pipe is lightest, but many prefer to 
use the long bamboo pole with the brass 
pipe up the center, as it is easier to handle 
and is just as effective. L. H. Cobb. 





Crops for Sandy Soils 


Soybeans. A splendid legume for sand 
improvement. Grow well on slightly to 
medium acid soils. Sands strongly acid 
should be limed. Inoculation is usually 
necessary. Usually best to plant in rows. 
Supply mineral fertilizers. high in 
feeding value. A good cash crop. 

Mammoth clover. An excellent clover 
for poor sands. Liming necessary if soi 
are acid. Inoculate for best results. Sow 
with drill. Top-dress young seeding with 
manure or mixed fertilizers. 


Cowpeas. Of icular value in the 
Southern states, though adapted to a wide 
range of climate. May be grown for seed 
and feed. Inoculation important. Well 
adapted to slightly or medium acid soils. 
Hay ranks lower in feeding value than 
soybeans. 

Velvet beans. A most useful soil- 
enriching legume for the South. Grows 
well on acid soils. Inoculate, except when 
grown on land which has grown lespedeza 
or cowpeas successfully. On very poor soil 
use acid phosphate. Has high feeding 
value. 

Crimson clover. A clover for the 
Middle Atlantic states. Lime strongly 
acid soils. 

Medium red clover. Grows best on 
non-acid soils. Sow in same manner as 
mammoth clover. May take place of 
mammoth clover when soils become im- 
proved. 

Vetch. In some sections this plant has 
not attained the same favor as other 
legumes. First attempts are often failures. 
Good to sow in rye. Inoculate. Lime 
strongly acid soils. 

Alfalfa. Crop too uncertain. Should 
not be grown unless soils are well supplied 
with lime and highly improved. Inocula- 
tion necessary. 

Rye (winter). Best grain for poor 
sands. Sow with drill. Top-dress with 
manure or fertilizers. ‘Drag’ or harrow 
in the spring. Avoid too thick seeding. 
Plant early to permit of good winter 
covering. 

Potatoes. Well adapted to sands. Best 
to follow a green manuring crop, or be 
grown on clover sod. Apply mineral fer- 
tilizers in drill. 

Corn. Can be grown with good success 
on sands. Best to grow on clover sod. 

Oats. Best results when sands are im- 
proved. 


Barley. Sands are poor barley soils. 

Grass and pasture. Sands poorly 
suited to grass or pasture. 

Broom-grass. Gives promise for good 
pasturage on sands. 

Buckwheat. Well adapted to sands. 


sates. Cotton grows best on richer 


SO: 
Sugar-beets. Sands are not adapted 
for the growing of this crop. 





If you will look up the present New 
Hampshire Statute as in force for years, you 
will find occasion to $1,500 to “$5,000 
and half the remainder,” in your reply to a 
New Hampshire subscriber, page 103, Jan- 
uary Farm Journal. The Statute you quote 
was long since superseded. 

New Hampshire. Herman N. Shepard. 
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“—and You Save the Cost 
of Battery Re-insulation’ 


Unlike the insulation in 
the ordinary battery,Thread- 
ed Rubber lasts as long as 
the plates. So when you buy 
a Willard Threaded Rubber 
Battery you’re money in 
pocket right from the start, 
for you'll never have to pay 
a bill for re-insulation. 


-You save, too, on re-charging, as 
records of Willard Service Stations 
show that a Threaded Rubber 
Battery needs re-charging less 
frequently. 

























And with the saving you get 
longer life, more starting power and 
other advantages. 








a 
There is a Willard Service Station near you. 













WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada: 
Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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A WOMAN FLORIST 
3 Hardy Roses 2 . 


ALL WILIB BLOOM a THIS. ‘SUMMER 
Sent to any address postpaid; | 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Crusader—rich velvety crimson 
Edel—white 
Radiance—rosy carmine 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
3 Carnations, the “Divine 
Flower,’ all colors, 25c 
3 Choice Ferns - - 25¢ 
3 Chrysanthemums 25¢ 
4 Beautiful Coleus 250 
3 Flowering Cannas, 25c 
2 Choice Dahlias - - « «= «= «= 256 
2 Choice Hardy Iris - « «= «= « 25e 
8 Lovely Gladioli - « = « «- « 25e 
6 Superb Pansy Plants - - - - 25¢ 
10 Pkts. Flower Seeds,all different, 25c 
Any 5 Collections for $1. 
tire 11 Collections for » fer S2. Po, ay 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Dept. 231, SP et al 0. 


NE, ell's 
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Yield Better 

Absolutely the Best 

A score of First Prizes won in 1923 by users of 
Schell's Quality Seeds. Planted by successful 
deners and farmers everywhere. ou get Highest 
Quality at the lowest possible prices. 

Send for New Catalog pea a wm i t , Black 
Knight Beet, Silver Beauty Corn, New 
Cucomber, New Wonderful Pea, Big Yellow Dent 
pier and other e.. vegetable and farm seeds. 

talog free—write 


SCHELL'S SEED HOUSE 1004 Market St, Harrishere, Pa. 


-NEW GLADIOLI 


Gorgeous reds and yellows, delicate salmon, lavender, pink 
and white. Large flowered, ruffled, variegated, striped and 
blotched. A-l Florists mix. New varieties added each 
year. Smal! bloomers S0c per 100; med. $1.00, large $2.00, 
extra large $3.00. 50 at 100 rs rate, 10% off on 1600 or more. 
Bulblets, pint, nearly 3,000, $1.00. 


TUBEROSES 


Ex. Double Pearl, large bloomers, ~ doz.; small, 
per doz. Tuberose sets SOc per 4 DEL. FREE. 


BRIERDYKE FLOWER FARM, MORRISVILLE, PENNA. 


Earliest Tomato 


Is Jung's Wayahed. Big red fruit 
ripe as early as July 4th. Nothing 
earlier to be had anywhere. As a 
Special offer will send you a pkt. of this 

omato and pkt. of Beet, Carrot, Cu- 
cumber, Lettuce, Onion. Radish, Parsnip, Superb Asters 
and Everlasting Flowers, all 10 pkts. for 10c. Due 
bill for 10c with each order. Money back if not satis- 
fed. Catalogof Seed Bargains FREE, Send Teday. 


Grow Le 




















45. W. Jung Seed Co., Sia T, Randolph, Wis. 








are so much better than most other roses that we 
guarantee them to bloom or refund your money. We 
also put a durable white star label with our name 
and the name of the rose on the plant as the sign of 
that quality which enables us to make this remark- 
able guarantee. Send for 54 page catalog FREE 
CONARD & JONES CO., Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
Rose Specialists Box 25 _ West Greve, Pa. 








Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buyin 
from the largest 
Basket Factory in the Country. 


Wew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany, Ind, 
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From Free Beer § 


to Free Milk | 


By Lillian Wallace Maynard 
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N 1895 the little Swiss village of New 

Glarus in Green county, Wis.,- cele- 
brated the golden anniversary of its 
founding. That year was one of the 
driest years the state had known. The 
day of the celebration was excessively hot 
and dusty. Nevertheless, a good crowd 
gathered to enjoy the festivities. They 
came in buggies and wagons over steep 
hills and through scorching sand. 

Consternation reigned for a moment 
when it was discovered about noon that 
the wells of the village had been pumped 
dry. The distress was quickly relieved, 
however, by the distribution of free beer 
to the thirsty crowd. 

Riding in the parade that day were 
many of the men and women who, fifty 








The Swiss built this church in 1858 


years before, had bundled up their feather- 
ticks and set off from Glarus, Switzerland, 
to make for themselves a new home. 

For many years these new settlers 
raised wheat, corn and oats as did their 
coeval Scotch-Irish neighbors in the next 
valley to the southeast. From these little 
patches of grain in the narrow valley or on 
the sloping hillside they eked out a 

recarious vine until the drought came. 

ut when the dry years came and the 
crops failed, both Scot and Swiss began 
to think of the flesh-pots they had left 
over the sea: the Scot of his loom and 
weaving; the Swiss of the dairy herds and 
cheese-making as he had known them in 
the old country. 

The old Scotch weaver eonila not milk, 
so he sold out to the land-hungry Swiss, 
who bought farm after farm and piled 
mortgage on top of mortgage that he might 
get while the getting was good. As his 
sons and daughters grew up and married 
he established them on the farms he had 
bought. At one time it was reported that 
Green had more farm mortgages than any 
other county in the state. But the situa- 
tion has changed. Today, the state 
treasurer says, ‘“The dairy cow has made 
Green one of the richest counties in the 
state.” 

Green county has become the Swiss 
cheese capital of America. Cows out- 
number the inhabitants three to one. In 
area, twenty-four miles square, it has 157 
cheese factories, three condenseries, four 
creameries and twenty-two _receivin 
stations for milk and cream. The annu 
production of cheese is 12,000,000 pounds 
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— GROWN GRAPES 


A small row or arbor yields many 
bushels. Start now with four best 
varieties of unrooted cuttings from 
some of Michigan's finest vineyards. 
Our "Home Collection will grow 
almost anywhere. Our printed in- 
structions make success certain. 









10 Concord, best for unfermented grape 
uice 

10 Niagara, big white sweet + eae 

10 Delaware, fancy red gra 

10 Moore’s Ey., sweetest foarty grape 


40 all prepaid One Dollar 
L. C. CASLER 


Write for prices in 
larger lots, also] year §42 gim Street, Paw Paw, Michigan 


vines. 
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Keystone Fruit Trees 
Outyield Ordinary Stock 


Grown i in the famous Ohio River er. 


**where trees grow better and yields are 
Delivered to you at natey. As hi ay diseas 
resistant as trees can be ‘uaranteed healthy and true 


to mp 
Send for big free catalog describing Keystone better 
quality fruit trees, ornamentals, shrubs and flowers. 





















FRE E PLANTING 

BOOK 
How, when and what to plant to get best 
results. 


- PLANTS - SHRUBS 
Som of extra quali sold direct at a 
saying of about half. for the 
nome. fruit fruit grower and farm- 
or. Every . Splendid 
new fruits - profitable Sbie varieties sold only 
by us. Write qui 
woopeaml NURSERIES 
956 Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Postal Topay 
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CLOVER: 


Red Clover tt - —— 





oth. iy, BARGAIN, 
qrecece cannes 


Sontains peed per, reent oy tg fat t Fight to 80 - sow: 
Thoroughly y clommed sold on ap 
t test. nek for this mixed =i i oo 
want eatest Hav er, 
geest “Clover, Timothy and all Field and Grass 
bu Buy now. Prices are advancing. SA MPLES 
and Ti6-p. catalog FREE. Can ship eastern orders 
from eastern ware’ 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO. Box 609 CLARINDA, IOWA 


Berry Plants 
RFF‘ planta to aaeekae ts one 
miei e nem 
all kinds of Plants, Shrubs, Trees 8 Hose aad and 


eee * Ricvwll send you three plants to 


ECsoy for Your 
W. N. Scarff & Sons, neoiumaaiel 








One oe expect, hicher 
Prices later. we ‘bought ad gs 
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and the dairy industry produces $8,000,- 
000 annually. 

Last fall, when the new stock pavilion 
was dedicated and the annual Cheese 
Day celebrated at Monroe, the county 
seat, only three old men of the first fifty 
Swiss pioneer families were left to ride in 
the parade, but their descendants aré 
legion. 

On the occasion of this last celebration 
the wells did not go dry, nor were the 
25,000 visitors given free beer. Instead, 
they were served free milk and cheese 
sandwiches. It was better advertising 
and, besides, there was no beer to be had. 





Plowing Under Clover 
By J. Vernal Clarke 


“That’s a fine stand of red clover you 
have there—that twelve acres ought to 
bring you around $400 at least,” said an 
admiring passer-by to Jasper Milligan, 
Joelton, Tenn. 

“T wouldn’t take $500,” said Milligan. 

“Then maybe $600 would tempt you,” 
declared the passer-by. 

“No sir, it wouldn’t,” asserted Milligan. 

A refusal of this kind necessarily called 
for some explanation, as the owner well 
knew, and before the passer-by went on 
his way the facts had been given. 

Milligan has had considerable success 
in tobacco growing. Part of this success 
he believes is due to his method of al- 
ternating each year, tobacco and clover. 
When the clover is grown it is plowed 
under. That this plan has worked is 
clear, for in 1920 six acres yielded 3,200 
pounds, while in 1922 the crop from three 
acres weighed 3,500 pounds. 

Of course, he uses other fertilizer, too. 
For instance, in the spring before planting 
the 1922 crop of tobacco, he used 400 
pounds of acid phosphate and seventy 
pounds of sulphate of ammonia and sixty- 
five pounds of sulphate potash, broad- 
casting it before planting. For nitrogen 
Milligan prefers sulphate of ammonia to 
nitrate of soda, believing that it gives a 
better quality to the leaf and, being less 
soluble, is available over a longer period. 
When the crimson clover is turned under 
less nitrogen is needed. 

Milligan believes in thorough prepara- 
tion of the soil. Some of his product de- 
livered recently at Springfield, Tenn., to 
be sold through the -tobacco growers’ 
association, was declared té be the finest 
sold there this season. Some of it brought 
as high as forty cents a pound and it 
averaged a little over twenty-nine cents. 
Milligan gives practically all the credit 
to proper preparation of the soil, as well 
as to good curing. 

When Milligan moved on the farm, a 
little less than y mak years ago, forty tons of 
limestone were spread over the land— 
about two and one-half tons to the acre. 
That year he sowed the land to rye and 
the next spring, turned the rye under and 
sowed crimson clover. This clover was 
then turned under before the tobacco crop 
was set, and the result was a good tobacco 


crop. 

_; oe gains do not compare with 
future profits,” is Farmer Milligan’s 
philosophy. Frequently Milligan has had 
tempting offers to dispose of his clover 
crop which he was determined to turn 
under, but he has refused them; so far 
the resulting crops prove his wisdom. 
Last year he averaged over 1,100 pounds 
per acre on his entire acreage, while on 
two acres the average per acre was 1,420 
pounds. 





t: the top of the kerosene lamp 
becomes loosened, it may often 
be tightened by applying a little 
melted alum. 
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“STRAIGHT-LINE” 
Rubber Overshoes for the entire family 
—. 


It is very easy 
to identify the best rubber footwear 


It is marked with a Red Line ’round the top. That is the 
sign of the genuine ‘‘Hi-Press” rubber footwear— made by 
Guth ed by 54 years of experience—and preferred 
by millions! Tyo hear 

If you want to save money on your rubber footwear bills; if 
you want absolutely uniform quality; if you want that long, 
unequalled service that has earned universal approval from 
men who appreciate real footwear—see that the Red Line 
marks your next pair. , , § , 

Sixty-five thousand dealers sell and recommend “Hi-Press” 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Coodrich 
I-PRESS 


Rubber Footwear 



























¢ i New Idea has led the spreader 
field for twenty-five years. No 
other implement of any kind has 
ever onntliched itself more firmly 
in first place—or been more 
widely imitated. 


And NO W—a new New Idea Spread- 
er — our Silver Anniversary Model— 
which emphasizes more strongly than 
ever before, the outstanding leadership 
of New Idea in the spreader field. 


Steel-buile throughout except sides and 
bottom. Lighter, stronger, longer-wearing, 
Sturdily buile for smooth, steady operation 
and minimum of work for team and driver 
See this vastly better spreader at your dealers 
—or write direct for complete description. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO 
Coldwater, Ohio 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 


Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
; Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


’ A. L. Rice, b Sens manufacturer of Adams, 
. xd a process of making a new kind of 
= without the use of oil. He named it Powdrpaint. 
t comes in the form of a dry powder and all that is 
required is cold water to make a paint weather proof, 
fire proof, sanitary and durable for outside or inside 
ere. It is the cement principle applied to paint. 
t adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, 
spreads and ‘looks like oil paint and costs about 


N. Y., discover 


one-fourth as much. 


Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 3 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and a trial package will be mailed to 
you, also color card and full information showing you how 


you can save a good many dollars. Write toda 


y to . 
A.L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 3 North Street, Adams, N.Y. 








California ; 

| This free booklet may start on the iM, 
| toad toa better life. Written by authori- 
Seip dndoeindaeimeteioaen nee 
trolled ag et neem mes 
‘or 


tems. They don’t have crop failures 


want of moisture. California crop values 
| ate 100 to 200 percent betterthantheav- [RRiK 
erage for the whole United States. Send [ity 
for any or all of these booklets. Free! i 
1. Farming in California 
2. Deciduous Fruit Growing in 


fornia 
3. Pure Bred Stock Raising in 
; i Raising 


4. Dairying in Californi 
5. Poultry Raising in California 

| All are written by authorities, published 
} and mailed without charge by Califor- 
nians Inc., a non. organization in- 
terested in development of the 
the coupon now. 





CALIFORNIANS, Inc. 
San Francisco, 140 Mon é 
—_ tgomery St., Room 904 
1 2 3 7 5 
Name 


Address 
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‘A Justifiable Case for Strike 


By F. L. Clark, Towa 
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ings in, the same county in Iowa are 
shown. Both are country schools 
standing out on the prairie. Both are on 
main-traveled roads. The view from the 
door of each is similar—splendid culti- 
vated farms, fine modern homes and big 
red barns. 
The story of the farming communities 


Piszsini RAPHS of two school build- 














This old school building is in a Pros- 
perous Iowa county 


about the two schools is the same. Three 
generations ago the land was bought from 
the Government for $1.50 an acre. The 
pioneers built cabins on the new home- 
steads, broke up the prairie and seeded 
wheat. There were no railroads and al- 
most no market for produce. Those were 
hard days and it took courage to keep up 
the fight to drive the wolf from the door. 
Yet, one of the first things they did was to 
build schools so their children, though far 
from civilization, might not grow up in 
ignorance. The buildings were small and 
rude, just as the farm buildings were. 

As the country settled and railroads 
were built and towns grew, the big frame 
barn took the place of the dugout stable, 
and frame or brick houses supplanted the 
eabins. Primitive methods of farming 


and machinery were abandoned for things 
up to date. Telephones, electric lights, 
rural mail-boxes and automobiles were 
adopted. There was just one thing that 


did not change—the two_little school- 
houses. 

Such was the state of affairs in both 
school districts until a few years ago when 
in one of the districts the fathers and 
mothers decided it was time to modernize 
the school.. They gained the co-operation 
of four adjoining districts, and the result 
is a three-story brick schoolhouse, with 
modern plumbing, sanitation and lighting, 
domestic science rooms, gymnasium, 
manual training department, assembly hall 
and a corps of eight teachers. 

In the other district the little old stone 
schoolhouse, built in the days when grand- 
father wielded the scythe and the cradle 
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s Sept 


New consolidated building in the 
same county 


and plowed with oxen, is still doing bisi- 
ness. The rock is getting pretty crumbly 
and mossy, but it will pred up awhile yet. 

We had visited the consolidated school 
of the other district a few days before. As 
we drove away from the old “landmark” 
and compared the two schools, and talked 
of how many thousands of children in the 
corn-belt “land of plenty” are still going 
to school in the same buildings where their 
parents went, one of our party exclaimed: 

“Tt’s a shame!” 

“Shame?” cried I. “It’s a crime. The 
boys and girls ought to go on a strike. 
They’d be justified.” 





Cotton Picker Operated by: Electricity 





OTTON, a crop which has been gath- 

ered by hand, for 4,000 years, is soon to 
be picked by machinery. At least, that is 
the promise held out by one of the leading 
electrical companies. 

A machine operated by electricity and 
pulled by a tractor has been tested out 
for this purpose, and in tests it picked 
cotton four times as fast as it could be 
picked by hand. There was less trash 
than in hand-picked cotton. The machine 
is shown in the photo above. It looks 
something like a cross between a fire en- 
gine and a vacuum cleaner. Here is how 


the queer looking outfit does its work: 

There are two revolving brushes on the 
end of each of the extending arms shown 
in the picture. These remove the lint from 
the cotton bolls. A man operates each 
arm and the machine covers five rows. A 
day’s work by hand is from 70 to 150 
pounds a day; with this machine, so the 
makers say, 400 to 700 pounds a day for 
each person. 

Cotton does not all ripen at once, like 
corn. Cotton-picking lasts for two- or 
three months, for there are three distinct 
crops. C.H.H. 
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Speaking with the Deaf 
H By W. Parker Smith 
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OST people avoid speaking to a person 

who is deaf. It requires a little extra 
effort, takes a little more time, and many 
people dislike to take the time or make the 
effort. Every deaf person realizes fully 
why he is shunned, and seldom thinks it 
worth while to instruct another how to 
overcome, in a measure, this common and 
trying affliction. 

Perhaps the person who “tantalizes” us 
most is he who comes in, shakes hands 
and says nothing, just looks blank and 
makes us feel like a two-legged stump. If 
this fellow would simply hold out his 
hand, look us in the eye, and say, slowly 
and clearly and not too loudly: “How 
are you today?” ‘“What’s new with 
you?” or say anything short and to the 
point, there is not one deaf person in fifty 
that would not hear and understand. 

The fact is that the average person 
starts in with a lot of deaf and dumb 
signs, or shouts out sixty words a second 
and thereby so confuses the deaf one, that 
little is understood and must all be re- 
peated, and the speaker’s next attempt is 
such a — out” that all ends in a 
random guess by the deaf person—and 
the guess is generally a wrong one. 

There is/perhaps as much difference in 
the carrying power of human voices as 
there is in the degrees of deafness, as it 
often ha that one person will con- 
verse right along with a person hard of 
hearing without raising his voice, because 
of slowness and accuracy in his speech. 


Slow and Accurate 


Could a bushel of corn on the ear be 
thrown into a corn-sheller without clog- 
ging the machine? - Just so with your 
speech te a deaf person—a little at a time 
and not too fast is proper—that’s all. 
There is another very important and time- 
saving practise to employ when speaking 
with a deaf person, and that is first to 
get the eye and altention of the one with 
dull ears—call him by name; the rest is 
easy, and it’s a sure shot almost every 
time.. Don’t forget this. 

What a common habit it is for humans 


to ask “What did you say?” not because - 


of deafness, but because of inattention. 
Just remember that the hard of hearin 
are as often inattentive and are burden 
with deafness as well, therefore get their 
attention every time before you speak 
your message. Another simple and sure 
way of reaching the very deaf, without 
causing embarrassment to either party, 
is to use a small pad and pencil. A few 
words written meh shown the deaf are 
quickly taken in by the unfortunate one 
and obviate the use of signs, loud talk,etc. 

As a rule, deaf people have marvelously 
— eyesight, so do ‘not do things to 

eceive with the idea that the deaf one 
will not see. He will beat you to it every 
time, and put you down as a fool. 
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It is sometimes necessary to cross a 
barbed-wire fence in passing through 
the fields, and two small hooks of 
stiff wire, bent as shown, and carried 
in your pocket will save a great many 
scratches and torn clothes. 
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The man who buys the best 
is never sorry 


” When you buy a cream separator, a plow, a 
reaper, a binder or any other piece of farm ma- 
chinery, you insist, if you are wise, on one particu- 
lar make because you know that that make, what- 
ever'it may be, is the very best in its line. 


Inferior farm equipment does not pay and 
neither do “cheap” tires. In tires as in everything 
else, it pays to buy the best. A 


For over quarter of a century Kelly-Spring- | 
field tires have had an enviable reputation for high | 
quality. Until quite recently they sold at consid- 
erably higher prices than other tires, but now 
greatly increased production has brought the 
prices down. Now— 


It costs no more to buy a Kelly 
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Pour this 

liquid into your 
radiator. It detects leaks }} 
in the auto cooling system 
—mends them at once and |), 
permanently. | andl | 
Keep it there to seal new de 
leaks as they occur. A can 
or two a year will do. Thus 
save the high cost and imcon- 
venience of repairs. 
Guaranteed, never to clog or 
injure. 50c and 75c a can, at 
auto supply or hardware stores 
—satisfaction, or money back. 
Booklet free, on request. 
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Here’s the Tire Pump you have 
wished for. Pumps tires firm with 
half the strokes. The famous Rose /f 
valve makes it the quickest, easiest § 
pump in the world. If you want a good 
pump, get a Rose. Guaranteed 5 years. 
All dealers carry it. 
INCH AND A QUARTER. $2.50 
INCH AND A HALF. $3.00 


FRANK ROSE MFG. CO., HASTINGS, NEBR. 
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INEXPENSIVE to RENEW POWER 
in All Types of GAS ENGINES 


Font onty 20¢ cach Retall up to %w wide or 5” diam. 


« Order from qoor sony jobber or write us. 
JOBBERS: Apex move Write us now. 
THOMSON MFG. CO. Dept. T, PEORIA, 
voli Patt to Thomson. Friedlob Mfg ni 
'y Patented. Insist on Guara 












High or low 
wheels —steel 
or wood — wide 
’* or narrow tires. 
Steel or 
wood wheels to fit any —_ 
ow Wagon parts of a 
ds, Write today for free 
catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
§2 Elm St. Quincy, tll. 









ROO cae Al Gn mas AT FACTORY 


Your chance to buy comenient a papel and a. 
PAID. Send 


Bidg., E. St. Louis, Ill. 


roofing at a big saving. FREIG 
for new reduced price circular NOW 
Century Mfg. Co., 209 
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By Ray Stegner 
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es RUSS, a farmer who lives near 
[5 penssses Minn., is a bee en- 
thusiast, and like ‘most bee enthu- 
siasts, says beekeeping is no end of a 
holiday. His busy little workers pile up a 
nice profit and do it with what Lou says is 
very little care or attention. 

‘The hives are carried into the cellar in 
the fall, out in the spring, and a little 
attention is giv en in the summer to pre- 
vent sw arming,” says Lou, “and in the 
fall the honey is taken from the hives and 
sold. The market is never overstocked.” 

Lou keeps forty hives of bees and says 
he could keep twice as many with very 
little added trouble. Last year more than 
were sold at an 


4,000 combs of honey 


Some of Lou’s hives. 


value of this year’s honey production is 
about $670 and seven hives of bees were 
also sold at $10 each. The main running 
expense in the production of extracted 
honey is for the containers. 


Puts Bees in Cave over Winter 


The bees are kept in a dugout cave auring 
the winter months. This cave is merely 
a trench dug in the ground, the roof 
being made by laying timbers across the 
top and covering with earth. There is a 
door at one end with rough steps leading 
down to the cave. There is a pane of 
glass in the upper part of the door and a 
thermometer is fixed on the inside, so that 
the temperature of the cave may be read 





See part of the cave at the right 





Here is Lou and ‘he is as busy as the proverbial “‘busy bee” 


average of about eighteen cents a comb, 
making an income of more than $700. 
Besides, several hives of bees were sold 
at $10 a hive. Practically the only 
expense was for comb sections, which was 
about $50. This year extracting equip- 
ment was installed, consisting of an ex- 
tractor, a honey tank and a cappings 
melter, their aggregate cost being about 
$80. About 2,500 pounds of extracted 
honey were produced this year, and 1,440 
combs. The yield of extracted honey is 
low this year, this being the first year of 
production for this purpose and it being 

necessary for the bees to build all the 
comb in the extracting frames. This is 
not necessary after the first year, as the 
same comb is used and the bees have more 
time for honey-making. Lou expects 
about one-half more honey next year. The 


without opening’ the door. When there 
are sudden changes of weather during the 
winter, the temperature of the cave can 
be regulated by opening or closing a ven- 
tilator. Lou says it took him a day and a 
half to throw the dirt out of the trench, 
and halfa day to throw it back on the 
roof. This cave has been in use for a 
number of years and there has been no 
trouble with dampness or falling in of 
— It is used for an incubator house, 
also. 

The hives are carried into the winter 
quarters about the middle of November 
and are brought out about April 1. A 
frame of honey, kept for that purpose, is 
slipped into each hive ‘“‘to give the bees a 
start.” From the middle of May until 
about the middle of August the hives are 
gone over about once a week and the 
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ueen cells cut out to prevent swarming. 
Sariae the past summer there were only 
six swarms. 

The honey is extracted about the middle 
of September. This means moving over 
130 supers and thirty or forty hive bodies. 
After the honey is extracted, the supers 
are placed out in the sun and the ade 
clean any honey that remains. The 
supers are then cleaned and put away for 
the winter. Lou expects to extract twice 
next year, in July and September. Bee 
escapes are used, which makes smoking 
unnecessary in most cases, and the hives 
are placed close to the cave and the 
extracting room, which makes very little 
carrying necessary. 

Most of the honey is Jight-colored 
sweet-clover honey, but in the fall extra 
supers are put in for buckwheat honey. 
Lou has had bees for the past seven years 
and has no trouble in disposing of his 
entire output to the local market. 





Buying Town Property 
By Hilda Richmond 
Every spring quite a few farmers who 
have endured a hard winter with little 
help, or who have had illness in the 
family, or who want to leave the home- 
stead to younger hands and move to town, 
seriously consider buying a home in the 
nearest town and taking life easy. 

Some farmers start in an overcautious 
way, and are the bane of every real estate 
agent. They set a price, usually an ex- 
tremely low price, and refuse to consider 
anything above that figure. Knowing the 
value of land well they refuse to believe 
that town property has advanced, and 
argue that it is highway robbery to ask 
such prices as town residents expect. 

Real estate in town has kept pace rising 
in value with country places, and the 
farmer who wants to buy a modern house 
in a good location must pay for it. It is 
far better to buy a place in good repair at 
a fair figure than to trust the glib-tongued 
agent that “a couple hundred dollars will 
fix up this place all right,”’ when the paint, 
the plumbing, the foundation, the furnace 
and the plastering are defective. Materials 
and men are heed to get, and the man who 
expects to repair an old or run-down house 
must multiply the agent’s statement by 
about ten and then not be surpised if it 
runs beyond that figure. 


How Far to School? 


The distance to the stores, to church, to 
school, to places of business and to work, 
if the farmer expects to work or any mem- 
bers of his family expect to work, should 
be taken into consideration. The number 
of mail deliveries, the drainage, the fire 
protection, the possibility of renting a 
vacant lot near by to have a garden, the 
neighborhood, and a dozen ane one other 
factors enter into the satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction of the family. 

The majority of farmers think the edge 
of town where they can enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of town and country combined 
is the ideal location, but usually such a 
selection results in dissatisfaction. The 
keeping of a cow that seems to promise so 
much fails, because there is no cow pasture 
within a mile or so; keeping a pig gets the 
owner into trouble with the town laws; 
the mail comes later than it did on the 
farm; the dust is unbearable on account 
of the great amount of traffic where all 
roads lead to town; deliveries from the 
grocery store are few and very uncer- 
tain; water, gas and sewage problems 
~ large in the housekeeping problems, 
etc., etc. 

The wise plan is to select a convenient 
house as good as you can afford, in a 
goed location, for such a house is always 
salable, and if the farmer decides to go 
back to the farm it is easily sold. 
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diola II 


new—at $35 


Less than the cost to make a set. Less than the money you'll 
save-on a single crop protected from a frost foretold in the 
weather reports—or a single shipment sold at a better price 
because of the market reports. Thirty-five dollars! And it 
is a new Radiola—new in construction and new in achieve- 
ment. Thoroughly tried and tested. Built with the perfection 
of detail and finish for which the name Radiola is famous. A 
product of the greatest radio research laboratories in the world. 


Radiola III at thirty-five dollars is a price achievement made 
possible by quantity production. Hundreds of thousands of 
homes want to start in a small way, with small expenditure, 
but with distance reception — clear, melodious reception— 
right from the start. And now it is possible. 


Radiola III is a two-tube receiver. It will pick up long distances 
with the headphones. Or, if you are near a broadcasting 
station, you can add a loudspeaker, and double the fun of 
the dance music and the singing. Join the fans! Listen-in to 
the big cities everywhere. Tie up with a whole new world of fun. 


And When You 


Radiola III mee Theis Or Buy: 
a e iola Louds . 
Radiola III, including two onn436.50 - Redicle Wa, 6 tenbine 
WD-11 dy cell Radiotrons Balanced Amplifier with tion Radiola Ill and 
and one pair of headphones. two WD-11 Radiotrons, to amplifier built in one cab- 
- add to Radiola III, giving inet; with 4 
(Everything except batter- it loudspeaker reception Radiola Loudspeaker, a 
ies and antenna.) +. $35 over great distances . $30 phones . . . $100 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices 
233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal, 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


S nd for the free booklet that describes every Radiola. 








RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 383 (address office nearest you) 


Dear Sir: Ah 
Please serid me the free Radio Booklet. : 


Name 
Address 
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Turn 
“Hard Times” 
Into “Hard Cash!” 


An American Portable Saw Mill has 
helped many a farmer turn the corner 
to prosperity by sawing his own and 
his neighbors’ timber into high priced 
easily sold lumber. To clear from 
$2,000 to $3,500 a year is not unusual. 
How would this extra money look 
to you? A small engine or tractor 
and any of our eight sizes of Amer- 
ican mills is all you need to start in 
this profitable slack season business. 
Our free booklet tells you how. 
Write for it. 


Manufacturers also of trimmers, 
planers, bolters, lath and crating 
machinery. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
213 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


| American 











_oaw Mill 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, oe ® Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Sa’ 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers 
20 years’ service. Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing 
Get our wond 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you and save you all 
in- een profits. 
: Ask for Book 
~om No. 161. 










arage 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
301-851 Pike St., Olncinnati, 0. 


Roofing Book 








eee mi. 6 23mi. 

Overi’d 4.. .32mi. | Cole8..,. .17mi. 

If your car is not mentioned here send name and model for 
particulars and cur guarantee on it. AGENTS WANTED 


SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


without 
io more foul spark plugs or carbo: 


no jerking or ¢ 4 n 
in eyli No leaking of was into crank cape Try it 30 
days on guarantee of money back if not satisfied. 
No stri to our tee. YOU ARE JUDGE. 
Anyone who can handle a wrench can attach it. No boring of 

or of opera’ mechanism. Write y. 

AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 

307 Bidg. Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 





WAGONS 
TEEL 
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; Handy Built-In Ironing-Board 


By Walter Andrews 


























™ VERY time I want to iron,” said 

my wife one day, “I have to dig 

the ironing-board out of the closet, 
put one end on the sink and the other on 
a chair-back, and then get the electric 
iron from a drawer that sticks when I try 
to open it. Next I get a chair, balance 
myself on it, reach up to the electric- 
light bulb, unscrew it, screw in the iron 
attachment, step down and put the 
chair away. After the ironing is done 
I have to go through the same unhandy 
performance in reverse order.  Isn’t 
there some way to make things more 
convenient?” 

I put down my newspaper and tried 
to fix my mind on the tragedy, for such 
it evidently was—to her. And tragedies 
in the home give a fellow an uncomfort- 
able feeling that prevents a calm enjoy- 
ment of the daily news. Besides, I like 
to see the little wife happy and singing. 

“Tl think it over,” I remarked hope- 
fully. Whereupon she looked so com- 
forted that I was intrigued into adding: 
“And I'll fix things handier for you.” 

But the more I thought of it the more 
hopeless I felt. What did I, a mere man, 
know about the innermost ethics of well- 
behaved ironing-boards? All of a sudden 
I remembered a bungalow owned by one 
of my friends who was always bragging 
about his wonderful built-in conveniences. 
Perhaps he might give me a hint. So I 
drop over to his house one night and, 
luckily, found him home. Humbly I laid 
the problem before him. 

He laughed. “No problem at all, my 
dear fellow. Come out in the kitchen and 
I'll show you.” He led the way and I 
followed. -Hope was beginning to bud in 
my “bussum’’—as Hank Peters used to 
say, when I was a hoy on the farm. 

“See this long, narrow door in the 
kitchen wall?” asked my benefactor, 
whose every-day 


aa 


carpenter and an electrician did the rest, 
and the bill wasn’t much either. Now I 
can read my paper in peace on ironing- 


ay. 

The little sketch explains itself so fully 
that I won’t have to apologize to Henry 
for not going into wordy details about the 
construction, operation and deep-seated 
merits of this disappearing jack-in-the- 
box, cumb-cleh-tieniie skirt restorer. I 
need only add that it would be equally 
convenient and desirable in any kitchen, 
even though electric power were not avail- 
able. The board is a handy thing in itself. 


Wheat and Flax Together 
'By Charles Olive 


I had heard that it was possible to grow 
flax and wheat together, and last spring I 
tried two acres. I worked the land as for 
wheat, and sowed the field at the right'time 
for this grain, using nearly the same 
amount of seed for both crops as I have 
used when planting either of them alone. 
The flax and wheat grew together well. 

The crop was cut in the same manner 
that wheat usually is cut, and was threshed 
out in one operation. I separated the flax 
from the wheat by running the crop 
through the fanning mill. 

The average yield of clear wheat~here 
this year was twelve bushels per acre, and 
it sold at $1.10 a bushel, producing a cash 
value of $13.20 an acre. The average 
yield of clear flax was eleven bushels, 
selling at $2.29, and producing an acre 
value of $25.19, which represented the 
highest profit that could have been ob- 
tained from a single crop. 

The average yield of wheat in my mixed 
crop was seven bushels to the acre, 
representing a cash value of $7.70; and 
the yield of the flax was nine bush- 

els_an-acre, which 








name is Henry. 
I saw it. Also I 
watched him open 


ARES produced a value 
“2 :-2) of $20.61, Thus 
‘+ "\.« 1 the total acre cash 





it. Inside was a 
new kind of dou- 
ble-jointed ironing- 
board with a very 
upright and re- 
tiring disposition. 
He pulled it down 
easily, a hinged leg 
dropped into place, 
and presto! there 
was the board.all 
ready touse. Then 
he grabbed an iron 
from a handy little 
shelf beneath the 
board, inserted the 
plug in an electric 
socket close by in 
the same wall— 
and hisbenefactions 











value was $28.31. 
The two acres 
produced a money 
value of $56.62. 
The mixed straw 
was also better for 
the cattle, which 
ate of the pile with 
great relish. 

The wheat, spring- 
ing up first, grew 
higher than the flax 
and protected its 
young shoots so 
that they grew 
stronger and were 
able to produce an 
incre: yield. 
Later in the season 
the flax held up the 











were complete. 
With his permis- 
sion I drew a little 
sketch of the whole 
handy contrivance, 








wheat and kept the 
stalks separated, 
thereby helping to 
keep rust conditions 
down and enabling 





and here it is. But 
don’t show it to 


the wheat heads to 
grow larger. 








my wife, please. 
She thinks to this 
day that I am 
“the most wonder- 





ful man.” AllI did | 2-2-2279 1g picotoe Arapar | Sether for forty 
was to go home C- shelf for froneF2— CAST) years. The rate of | 
~wigh_ a and tel o- +4 deep 7- ae wien? |  wooding a seas 
er to atien = ; fo Soa el of w. 
meméin  e a half-bushel of flax. 


TETTT TYAN 


Farmers in Good- 
hue county, Minn., 
have been growing 
wheat and to- 
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Tying the Farmer Up 


to Himself 


Continued from page 18° 





guessing his way against the smartest market 
experts in the world, but it is the only way 
to make a co-operative association function, 
and it ts fair. 


Indiwidual Farmers and Local 
Groups, the Foundation 


‘Local commodity associations, made up of 
individual farmers, are the essential primary 
organizations. Jhen these locals are or- 
ganized, the next step is to federate them into 
state organizations or larger ones. In some 
cases federations are not needed. In market- 
ing fluid milk, for example, a relatively large 
area will be drawn gn to supply milk for one 
large city and the entire area supplying that 
one market should be organized. 

‘‘The next step is to get legislation in the 
different states that would legalize the 
grouping of farmers—make co-operative mar- 
keting lawful. There wasn’t anything of the 
kind. The business laws of the different 
states were all based on the theory of or- 
ganization by corporations, and they did not 
apply when farmers tried to work together 
as groups. So a standard co-operative 
marketing law was drafted and it has now 
been adopted in thirty states. 


A Contract Is a Contract 


“Then it is necessary to work out remedies 
on co-operative contracts te make them 
enforceable. That meant carrying violations 
of these contracts into the courts if necessary. 
Decisions upholding the laws under which 
these contracts have been made have been 
rendered by the state supreme courts in 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Texas, Oregon, 
Kansas, Wisconsin and other states. A 
contract is a contract, and the man who 
signs a co-operative marketing contract has 
no complaint to make when the association 
sues him for breaking it, but the man who 
gets the farmer to break his contract is also 
liable. 

“Under a Supremé Court decision, we can 
go after the buyers from market concerns 
who have always tried to break up ¢o-opera- 
tive marketing organizations by bidding over 
the market price, hoping to break the price 
later, and even up after they have broken 
the association. 

“We applied this principle in California 
three years ago in the case of the California 
Prune and Apricot Association. I sent a 
notice to every prune and apricot buyer, 
giving each one a complete list of the names 
and addresses of the members of the associa- 
tion. The companies whom these buyers 
represented consulted their own lawyers, and 
their buyers never went near a member of 
the association, The first time that this 
principle was tested in the courts with an 
agricultural co-operative association was the 
ease of the Texas Hay Association vs. 
Hollingsworth. The Texas courts affirmed 
it, and it has since been affirmed in other 
states. So a co-operative marketing associa- 
tion, organized under the standard co-operative 
marketing law, can not only prosecute a 
member who breaks his contract with the asso- 
ciation, but it can stop the buyer who tempts 
the member to break his contract. 

“Public opinion in America is now thor- 
oughly committed to the principle of agri- 
cultural co-operation, and the courts are 
backing it up everywhere. There are all 
kinds of legal means*to enforce these con- 
tracts. 

“‘Now that is an outline of the policies I 
have stood for and worked for—but the 
Sapiro Plan? Oh, no. It is not fair to 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
farmers who are working out the problem of 
group marketing to call this the Sapiro Plan. 
These men have all contributed to its success. 

y contribution was an economic one, in 
trying to put my finger on the fundamental 
economic defect in agriculture, and in de- 
vising ways and means to remedy it.” 





HO are your children’s he- 

roes? The great-hearted fig- 
ures of the fine old stories, or the 
cunning half-wits of the newspaper 
comic page? 
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Magnavox Conibination Set A1-R . 
combines a Magnavox Reproducer and ~ 
Power Amplifier in one unit—added to 
your receiving set, it will reproduce 
those distant stations you have wanted 
to hear. - 





T’S no longer a question of whether you want Radio 
in your home (for every up-to-date family knows 


the advantages Radio brings to the farm), but the 
question now is what equipment will give the best results. 


There are many good receiving sets to select from. The 


reproducer, however, should be a Magnavox, because you 
want to hear every program just like the original music or 
speech. With a Magnavox, both clearness and volume are 
absolutely assured, and Magnavox instruments are built to 
last for years and years. 


Send for complete catalog and name of nearest Magnavox Dealer. 


THE MAGNAVOX CO., Oakland, Calif. 
New York Office, 370 Seventh Avenue 


Perkins Electric Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
Canadian Distributors 
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Slate Surfaced 


roofing sold at the same price. 


$1.85, with nails and cement. 
Fire Underwriters Approve it 


N ot affected by heat and cold. 


Chica Kansa city St.Paul 
+ 


SAVE 50°A ROLL 
Wards RADIO ROOFI NG 


Don’t confuse this full-weight 85- 
pound roofing with cheaper, lighter 


Lay it over old roofs, There is 


enough in one roll to cover 100 
square feet—yet a roll costs only Ch 


Radio Roofing is surfaced with red 
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sea for Free $ 


Fernarkable quail Cot. is oneal ny Bgst Judge a 


Calege 
Order the Catalogue 
174-M00. ‘State co zee ned. Cot - 
Shi: From Price Per Roll ft Order From 
$1.85 
York, Penna. 1.86 
Southern lilinois | 1.86 ehicaes case 
Orleans 1.26 Ch 
Kansas City 2.00 Kansas City 
i] 85 3st. Paul 
conf a c 
et Calif. 2:65 Ponkland 
Add 10e for extra long nails 
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Write us a post 

Address Depa isk 15-R 
| and we will send you free this 52 page cata- 
logue of radio sets and parts. It also con- 
tains explanation of radio terms, map and 
list of broadcasting stations and much 
radio information, including an explana- 
tion of successful hook-ups and circuits. 

You will be amazed at the low prices 
Ward’s quote. A complete tube set having 
a range of 500 miles and more, including 
tube, head set, batteries, and antenna 
equipment, as low as $23.50. 

This catalogue contains everything for 
the expert and amateur. Complete sets 
and every improved part for building sets, 
all the most up-to-date devices—at the 
lowest possible prices. 

Headquarters for Radio 

Montgomery Ward & Co. is headquarters 
for Radio, selling everything direct by mail 
without the usual “‘ Radio-profits.”” Why 
pay higher prices? Ward quality is the 
best and the prices will often save you one- 
third. Everything sold under our Fifty 
Year Old Guarantee— Your Money Backif 
YouAre NotSatisfied. Write today for your 
copy of this complete 52-page Radio Book. 

Write to our house nearest you 
Address Dept. 15-R 
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Radio Equipment 


Chicago Kansas St. Paul | 
\ Portiand, Ore. Ft. worth Oakiand, Cal. 
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LE National Service answer your questions. It’s 
a privilege the Editors appreciate. 


Automobile Makes 





27 Miles on 


An automobile goes 27 miles on air by us 
automatic device which was installed in 
minutes. 


vention was 6 ed, it made better than 57. 
inventor, Mr. J. 


. 
Air 
ing an 
ess than 5 


The automobile was only at Passa 30 miles 
on a gallon of gasoline but after this remarkable in- 


The 


Stransky, 633 Eleventh Street, 
Pukwana, South Sabote wants agents and is will- 








SsTOrs LAS 
This book shows how ae can repair 


and breaks in house 
ing, and make dozens of other repairs gos phous s 


i) home easily with SMOOTH-ON 


@ few cents’ cost. Write for a copy > token. \ 
SMOOTH- ON CEMENT NO. 1 is sold by 


gay gas ay Stores in 


| This FREE Book 
shows how-— 





WRITE FOR IT ee 


oilers, henge and A 


ing to send a sample at his own risk. Write today to 
5. A. STRANSKY, 633 Eleventh St., Pukwana, S. Dak. 
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much, Users tell us 





Four tube set tae~4 
DEALERS-—Write for proposition quickly—it’s a 
AGENTS winner. 

THE MIDWEST RADIO COMPANY 
823 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














a zoe AUTO AND TRACTOR OILS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 


OUR PRICES GUARANTEED 
LONG CREDIT TERMS TO RESPONSIBLE FARMERS 
Big Cash Discount to Every Cash Customer 
There is a Central Salesman nog he ts Let him tell you about the Central Line 


of Auto, Truck, and Tractor 
Roofing Materials. If 


he has not called, write us today. 


CENTRAL PETROLEUM CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Salesmen: 
Some fine territory 
still open. Write us, 








“NOW! 


Columbia House nag <3 Barn Paints and 
No obligation to buy. 
Shtpoia Points 
Cleveland ¥ Chicago 
inneapolis 





Kansas City 


| Pushing Cotton North } 


and West 


Continued from page 11 





cotton is not less than, 12,000,000 bales, 
whereas the last three seasons have averaged 
less than 10,000,000 bales of American cotton. 
This in itself constitutes a crisis in spinning 
circles. Great Britain is determined to be- 
come independent of American cotton 
domination, if possible, by encouraging cot- 
ton raising in Australia, Brazil and in Asia. 

But this very shortage of American cotton, 
which is the world’s standard, affords an 
opportunity for pushing the Cotton Belt 
north, where the conditions would seem to 
warrant experiments. It is best to go slowly 
and to plant a few experimental acres and 
watch the results. e 

Missourians, a few years ago, could see 
no reason why their soil just across the line 
from the Arkansas cotton fields would not 
produce as good cotton just because they 
were out of the so-called Cotton Belt. Today 
Missouri produces a higher average per acre 
than any cotton region outside of the irri- 
gated sections of the Southwest and West. 
It may be possible for areas in Southern 
Kansas and adjacent states to do the same 
thing. What has never been done may 
warrant a trial when cotton prices soar 
above thirty-five cents a pound instead of 
ten cents. 

There is no likelihood of Australia or 
Brazil becoming important cotton regions 
overnight, and the American farmer has all 
the advantage because of the existing ma- 
chinery to handle a cotton crop efficiently, 
whereas new foreign territory will have to be 
built up in exactly the same manner as has 
been the Cotton Belt of the United States, 
which means years of patient effort. 





Farmers’ Threshing Rings 
Continued from page 24 


in the evening is the last man up to the 
machine the following. morning. The man 
that the company threshed for first the last 
season is the last man to get his threshing 
done the next season. 

Expenses and repairs are paid out of the 
money taken in for threshing. After all 
expenses are paid at the end of the season, 
the money that is left in the treasury is 
turned back to the stockholders. 

‘‘We are more than satisfied,’’ says Herman 
Klusman, leader in organizing the ring. ‘‘We 
get our work done to suit us. We know when 
our turn at threshing is going to come. We 
enjoy working together, and we figure we 
save about 40 per cent.’ 


Charging for Extra Labor 


Occasionally there is a dispute over uneven 
exchange of labor in a threshing ring. One 
man may have a two days’ job of threshing, 
while another has only a few hours. 

A method in use by some rings is shown in 
the record on page 24. The separator man, 
or a member of the ring, can keep track of the 
labor furnished by each man when threshing 
away from home. In this record, no account 
is taken of the labor furnished by each man 
when threshing at home. 

The labor furnished by Jones to the ring 
amounts to 78 hours (see upper row, last 
column at right). The labor received by 
Jones from all othez,members amounts to 
119 hours (see total in first column at left). 
Hence, Jones owes the ring the difference 
between 119 and 78, or 41 hours. At 35 
cents an hour, this would be $14.35. Jones 
writes a check for this amount and gives it to 
the treasurer when the record is comple 
at the end of the season. 

nkin, on the other hand, furnishes 89 
hours, or 36 more than the ring furnished to 
him, and the ring owes him for 36 hours at 
35 cents an hour, or $12.60. ‘Phe treasurer 
should write him a check for that amount. 
The total of the last column and the total of 
the labor received by members (adding the 


up and down column and the row of figures £ 


across) should be the same. In this case it is 
574. he total amount of labor owed to the 
ring and the total amount due the ring from 
members should be the same—149 hours in 
both cases. 
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Nuts To i rache ; 


By Sam Loyd 








IAKE a bird of peace, add a missile, sub- 
tract part of a man’s clothing, subtract 
a number, add a sphere, subtract part of 
ones ear and the resulting letters will spell 


The Early Poet 


A poet who called a little in advance of 
spring, caught the office boy_napping and 
gained the inner sanctum. Proffering his 


«m- 41OU 





manuscript to the tired editor, he said: ‘‘The 
title of this sweet poem is and I want 
to add that has 

The document was quickly perused and 
rerolled in its pretty blue ribbon. As the 
verse was returned to its owner, the editor 
was heard to remark “ ,’ altnough it 
was not intended unkindly. 

Now, if you are really curious to learn the 
title of the poem, what the poet said to the 
editor and what the editor said to the poet, 
all that you have to do is decipher the 
picture rebus. The first line gives the title, 
the second the poet’s remarks and the third 
line the editor’s rejoinder, which contained 
four words. 


A Puzzling Target 


We watched a group of “rookies” trying out 
their automatics on paper targets. The 
targets displayed rings numbered—1, 2, 3, 5, 
10, 20, 25, and the bull’s-eye, 50. 

One fellow on his first try, with six shots, 
scored 96 points, but it required a close 
examination of the target to reveal that he 
had made three “doublets,” as they term 
the feat of passing two balls through the 
same hole. Can you figure out what his 
six shots must have been? 


In the Tight Little Island 


Find in each of the following sentences the 
name of a town of Great Britain: 

We raised a purse for the crew, even if 
they were a surly lot. 

I gave the hotel manager my card, if for 
no other reason than to impress him with 
my name. 

We found two sleeping peasants who would 
not stir, linger and watch as we did. 

I felt so pleased with the royal compliment 
that I had to cable it home. 

I saw the Roman bath, gate and well, just 
as they were 2,000 years ago. 

The voyage was a rough one, but we were 
both well when Scotland was reached. 


ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES 


The father of waters: MISS plus TEA plus 
MISS plus CABINET minus TEAM minus 
CAB minus NE® plus P plus PIT plus 
aooon minus THATCH leaves -MISSIS- 


The wedding tour: The eight towns visited, 
were: Binghamton, Poughkeepsie, Auburn, 
Albany, Jamestown, Rochester, Watertown 
and Kingston. 


Acharade: The word HONESTY. 


Fox and geese: The positions of the foxes 
and geese may be reversed by the following 
moves: Fox 3 to 2; Goose 5 to 8; Fox 4 to 1; 
Goose 6 to 7; Fox 2 to 5; Goose 7 to 4; Fox 
1 to 7; Goose 8 to 2; Fox 7 to 6; Goose 2 to 3. 


Thrice beheaded: The blanks are filled by 
the words Trills, Rills, Ills. 


Puzzling pets: The dealer purchased 44 
puppies for $88, and 22 pairs of rabbits at 
$2 per pair, a total of $132. He sold 39 dogs 
at $2.20 and 21 pairs of rabbits at $2.20 per 
pair, thereby getting back his outlay of $132. 

e seven remaining animals would retail 
for $13.20, 10 per cent of his cost. 
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Most Economical 
for Farm Service 


Priced low, the Speed Wagon saves in 
first cost. 


Brute endurance for a quarter-million 
miles of service brings depreciation costs - 
to a remarkably low figure. 


Oversized vital parts and unusual accessi- 
bility mean freedom from repair bills. 


Roadability and traction qualities reduce 
the cost of enforced idleness. 


Liberal load capacity (500 to 2500 Ibs.) 
saves the expense of frequent double trips. 


Relatively light chassis weight, pneumatic 
cord tires, superior éngine éfficiency, — all 
contribute to remarkable fuel economy. 


That the Speed Wagon is the cheapest 
commercial car for farm service is proved 
by such facts as the above. - 






















Twelve standard bodies. Chassis, $1185 at 
Lansing, plus tax. Designed and manu- 
factured in the big Reo Shops,—not 
assembled. Nearly 100,000 in operation. 
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BAVERAGED 160°A WEEK 





Sell Armour Tires 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
wm We want one auto owner in each locality to 








ARMOUR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept.31 1A, Dayton, Ohio 
RECREATE SIE 
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F all living creatures chickens are 

the most temperamental! Artists 

and actors can not hold a candle 
to them! To raise chickens successfully re- 
quires the combined qualities of a Belasco, 
Hays, Ziegfield, and any number of others. 
Having owned eight hens and a rooster, I 
consider myself in a position to write and 
draw feelingly on the subject. 

The more you do for them the more they 
require, and then they are liable to go on a 
strike at any moment, at the slightest provo- 
cation—tregardless of tender care, electricity, 
phonographs or any other pleasure offered 
them. here will be no eggs when you 
need ’em*most, and quantities when you 
don’t. 

If a hen makes up her mind to sit, she’ll 
sit, heeding neither time nor place, a straw 
hat serving as well as anything. She is set 
on sitting, and sit she will, if there is only a 
door-knob to sit on. But if she won’t sit, 
she won’t! No use arguing! 

When a hen lays an egg (something not at 
all out of the ordinary), not only she, but 
all the other hens tell the world_about it in 
high, excited tones. And the“chesty way 
the rooster crows is intended to lead you to 
believe, even against your certain knowledge, 
that he has accomplished this wonderful 
act. All day long does this go on. Just 
pure hysterics. 

A nurse and hospital room ought to be 
attached to all well-regulated chicken yards 
—a place where tongues and temperatures 





An impression of wearing a shawl and 
galoshes 


ean be looked after daily, Then one might 
get the best of the innumerable diseases, that 
chickens fall heir to, before the trouble gets 
the best of the chickens. They take about 
everything from the pip up, and glory in 
their diling. 

One mournful little brown hen (who never 

did have her full quota of feathers) always 
os around by herself, delighting in her 
invalidism. If a little duck asked her 
pleasantly how she felt, it was always, 
‘Poorly, my dear, rly, oop From 
the way she stood and her manner oi 
hunching her shoulders, she gave the im- 
pression of wearing a shawl and galoshes. 
‘Coops are so drafty, my dear, don’t you 
know. Sniff, sniff!’’ 

Roosters are invariably selfish, and con- 
ceited. No wonder! when the hens flatter 
and cater to them continually. Mr. Dooly 
(our rooster) possessed one straggly long 
tail-feather and several insignificant 
short ones. He was not at all hand- 
some, but considered himself a regular 
Valentino or Gene O’Brien. Like all 
roosters, he would start clawing the 
earth excitedly, calling loudly for the 
hens to come quickly. No matter 
how busy they were, they would 
drop everything and run, thinking 








gladly, poor souls, of the big treat before 
them—only to reach the place in time to 
see him, eyes fairly bulging in his haste, 
hurriedly gulp the tempting morsel. Every 
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Nine doses of sulphur to temperamental 
chickens 


time they believed him when he said how 
sorry he was they couldn’t get there a mo- 
ment sooner. But a hen does get on to him 
once in a while. Her expression shows it. 

In the olden days, the rooster must have 
served as an alarm clock, for all the boys in 
the family certainly have inherited the 
tendency. A rooster congratulates himself 
on being old-fashioned. His grandfather 
and great-grandfather rose with the sun, 
and what was good enough for them is good 
enough for him, and ought to be good enough 
for a mere mortal. 

If he only kept his hour of rising to him- 
self, no one would care; but he won’t. It’s 
a question of principle, and he is the painful 
kind who prides himself on being perfectly 
frank. Each sun-rise the “mere mortal” 
firmly decides that said rooster shall pay the 
mes A of his principle and frankness; but 
each morning, likewise, -brings the realiza- 
tion of what a tough proposition he is. 

If you have children in the family, it is 
really best not to name your chickens after 
relatives or acquaintances, no matter how 
strong the resemblance may be. A dear, 
prattling child is very apt to run in while 
you are politely trying to entertain some 
dreadful gossips and shriek out that “Miss 
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All the other hens tell the world shou it 
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~The T emperamental Chicken: 
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So-and-so has laid an egg,” or “Cousin 
J. and AuntS. are fighting again and 
Cousin J’s head is all bloody.’”’ You can 
never, never, explain a thing like that, 
never! I know! 

Hens are fairly good mothers at first, but 
soon tire of domestic cares and like to go 
gossiping about the village, leaving their 
children, regular flappers, at the mercy of 
weasels and hawks, then have hysterics 
when a child is missing. They get- into 
neighborhood quarrels, taking exception to 
little differences in which their children may 
indulge. “The very idea of your big bully, 
Johnnie, taking my dear little Susie’s nice 
fat bug!”’ 

Chickens are so fussy and unreasonable. 
During a severe rainstorm their house 
leaked, and the inmates at once became 
asthmatic. What anuproar! Pure despera- 
tion drove me to ask the proper remedy 
from a neighbor (an authority on the sub- 
ject). I proceeded to apply it. That 
statement sounds simple. But shut your- 
self up in a close shed on a hot, muggy day, 
and try to administer nine doses of sulphur 
o eight temperamental, asthmatic hens and 
one temperamental rooster, who are deter- 
mined not to appreciate your efforts to help 
them, and you will have a very good idea 
of what is coming to you if you fail to 
behave yourself in this world. First, each 
chicken had to be caught. To understand 
that, you must just go out and do it. No 
words can describe it. After that, somie of 
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They would drop everything and run 


the sulphur went down their throats, but 
most of it didn’t and the air was redolent 
with the flying particles. 

It is terrible to take anything—even a 
dose of medicine—as hard as those chickens 
took that sulphur. We are all nervous 
wrecks. They survived the cure, but al- 
ways held it up against me. I am con- 
vineed that giving that sulphur to those 
temperamental chickens is one act I have 
done once too often, and I have pledged 
myself never to do it again. The idea posi- 
tively irritates me. ; 

Every day in every way the tortured 
driver has evidence of the temperamental 
chicken. Several ducks and a chicken will 
start to cross the road. You can tell by 
the look in the ducks’ eyes, the lines about 
their mouths, and their manner of planting 
their feet, that their_intention of reaching 
the other side will be fulfilled. And you see 
plainly, accordingly, that the mere matter 
of a paper blowing by, will not deter them. 
They know it is nought but a paper. 
The chicken also knows -that it is 
nought but a paper. Nevertheless, 
instantly her nerves go all to pieces, 
causing her to forget which side she 
was headed for. She has a regular 
brainstorm and, in her frenzy, her 
mind changes so often that no driver’s 
brain can keep pace. 

That’s why + wai are so many dead 
chickens,” and so few dead ducks. 
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The new styles in decora- 
tion demand one- or two- 
tone rugs. You will find 
them in all the finest 
homes in New York, Chi- 
cago and other cities. 


Fashionable New Rugs 


From Your Old Materials 


Woven by Remarkable Patented Process 


AIL the coupon below for our 
\ | beautiful 50th Anniversary Book 
on Rugs and Home Decoration, 
America’s finest. Learn how to secure the 


harmonious one-tone and two-tone rugs 
recommended by leading decorators — 


At 2 the Price 


This book describes the wonderful new 
Olson Process by which we reclaim likenew 
the materials in your old, or out-of- 
date RUGS, CARPETS, and 
clothing. Your materials are first 
washed, bleached, pickered, carded, 
combed, and then spun into the finest kind 
of rug yarn, and DYED any color. 

This yarn is then firmly woven on power 
looms into brand-new Olson Rugs that 
look and feel like the high grade Wilton 
and Chenille rugs. Every order is— 


Completed in One Week 


Your new rugs will be woven any 
size or shape and seamless and 


FREE—Beautiful Book on Rags 


and Home Decorating 


Endorsed by America’s Leading 

Decorator, Dorothy Walsh. #4 
Shows rugs in all fashionable colors 
in rooms arranged by experts. 


50th Anniversary 


We celebrate our soth Birthday with 
the greatest rug values in all our history. 
For half a century this great national 
institution has been conducted with old- 


fashioned honesty. And we pledge that 


this policy will be faithfully continued. 
OLSON RUG CO. 


G13, 26-36 Laflin St., Chicago, IIl. 


reversible with the same smooth, lux- 
urious nap on both sides to give twice 
the wear. 

We can weave beautiful new Olson 
rugs from all kinds of old rugs or carpets, 
or from a combination of all kinds of old 
rugs, carpets and clothing. Material re- 
claimed by the Olson Process defies detection. 

Your choice of 25 colors regardless of 
the colors in your materials: Taupe, 
Brown, Blue, Moss, Tete-de- 
Negre, Mole, Mahogany, Green, 
Mulberry. If you lack enough material 
we will be glad to help you out with 
new wool rug yarn at cost. 


FREE TRIAL 


If for any reason whatsoever you are 
not satisfied after using your rugs in your 
home, return them within a week and 


we will pay you liberally for your mate- 


rial. You cannot lose a penny. 


We Pay Express, Freight, or 


Parcel Post from all states. 
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Pattern 186 





Mulberry 
Pattern 586 














TEAR OFF AND MAIL ToDAy 


Olson Rug Co., 
Dept. G13, 26-36 Laflin St., Chicago, II. 







Gentlemen : Please mail to me, FREE, your new book, 
in colors, ‘‘Beauty and Harmony in the Home”’; your 
new Color Guides; and your Free Trial offer. 


See 
Street (R.F.D.) 
Postoffice ....... ra State 
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The Charm of Chintz and Cretonne 
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HE knitting bags used during 

the war seemed to bring us to a 

realization of the beauties of 
printed cotton materials, for never 
have they been so extensively used 
as at present. These “‘prints’’ in- 
clude chintz, printed on fine, firm 
cotton; cretonne, printed on cotton 
in a coarser, heavier weave; block- 
printed linens, printed sateens and 
quaint old-fashioned calico, The 
patterns should be clear cut and 
clearly printed, the colors rich and 
harmonious in either bright or dull 
(shadow) effects. Large patterns 
are suitable for living rooms and 
should be used against plain back- 
grounds, for “figures on figures” are 
confusing. ‘The smaller patterns in 
daintier effects are better for bed- 
rooms. 

As first aid to shabby or ugly 
furniture, a pretty chintz or cre- 
tonne has no equal. Many a chair 
or sofa has been completely dis- 
guised by the use of slip-covers 
made of carefully chosen print. In 





Fig. 2. The top and flounce can be 
removed when room is swept 


Fig. 1, the use of a striped cretonne is 
especially noteworthy. The stripes 
show the direction in which the 
threads of the material should run. 
Slip-covers should fit easily over 
every part of the furniture (with full 
allowance for shrinkage) and seams 
should be either bound or finished as 
French seams. Cut a pattern out of 
old muslin, fitting it carefully over 
the chair or sofa. Mark alterations 
with care, remove, make all the 
changes, then fit again. In buying 
material make allowance for match- 
ing figures especially if the design 
is an “up and down” one. The glass 
curtains are made of cream madras 
in a small woven figure, the over- 
draperies match the slip-covers. 
Striped cretonne is also used in 
the bedroom pictured in Fig. 5. The 
bedspreads are made of unbleached 
cotton sheeting with the wide 
cretonne stripe arranged across the 
foot and along the sides. The seam 
which joins the deep flounce (or 
valance) to the top of the spread is 
covered with the narrow stripe. To 
cover the pillows, widths of eretonne 











Fig. 1. Cretonne covers and draperies well balanced by 


plain walls and a severely plain rug 
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Fig. 3. Cretonne in large figures, 
suitable for living rooms 
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Fig. 5. The pleasing effect of a striped material used 


with taste and good judgment 





are cut long enough to go across the 
bed, the selvages are turned over 
and stitched down, the raw ends are 
finished with the narrow stripe. 

The couch is also covered with 
the cretonne, with the pillows in 
harmonizing colors. The over- 
draperies match the couch and the 
bed-coverings. 

The appearance of a window can 
be completely changed by the cur- 
tuins used. The narrow window 
pictured in Pig. 3 is given a wider 
effect by pushing the overdraperies 
well to the sides. The glass cur- 
tains and bands are made of 
marquisette. 

A toilet-table is easily contrived; 
it need not be expensive, and can 
be made a very attractive feature of 
a girl’s room, All that is needed is 
good taste, a wooden frame or a 
plain table (a kitchen table will do) 
or a packing-box, a few yards of 
chintz or eretonne, a hammer and 
tacks and a mirror. Sometimes 
several boxes of uniform size are 





Fig. 4. Also made with removable top 
and easily kept clean 


used, the boxes placed one on top of 
the other and fastened together. An 
arrangement of this kind provides 
storage space for shoes, hat-boxes 
and other belongings. 

The toilet-table shown in Fig. 2 
rests on a frame, across a corner. 
The smooth board top is padded, 
then covered with the cretonne. A 
full, deep flounce of the cretonne 1s 
laid in box pleats across the front. 
The toilet-table pictured in Fig. 4 
was made over a packing-box. The 
flounce in this case is gathered, 
stitched to a tape to keep the 
gathers in place, then tacked to the 
board top. 

The mirror may be hung upon the 
wall, or swing on a stand as do the 
old shaving mirrors, which are so 
often used on toilet-tables. If an 
old mirror in a shabby frame must 
be used, the frame might be reno- 
vated by means of gold paint, or 
finished with enamel paint to match 
the background of the cretonne; Or, 
if the frame is utterly hopeless, It 
could be covered with strips of the 
cretonne, neatly glued in place. 
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On the floor is shown 
Gold Seal Congoleum Rug 
No. 516. In the6x9 ft. 
size, it costs only $9.00. 
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Look for this Gold Seal : 


You will find it (printed in dark green 
on a gold background) on the face of 
every genuine, guaranteed Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug. This Gold Seal is 
your guarantee of satisfaction or your 
money refunded. Look for it! 


ConGoLeuM ComMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco KansasCity Minneapolis Pittsburgh Dallas 
New Orleans Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 





Pattern No. 538 
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Rugs that Are Easy to Clean 


Sunshine, flowers and friendly colors—what a 
homelike charm they give! And how the Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug sets off the simple yet artistic 
furnishings of this room! 


Made in a wealth of attractive patterns it’s easy 
tofind just the Congoleum Rug that suitsyourtaste. 
For living or dining room there are rich Oriental 
motifs; restful floral effects for bedrooms, and 
neat tile reproductions for the kitchen. 


Entirely seamless, these rugs are waterproof 
and always lie flat without any kind of fastening. 
All the cleaning the firm, sanitary surface ever 
needs is a few easy strokes of a damp mop. 
Furthermore, the prices are so low that you will 
find it real economy to use them all over the house. 


6 x 9 feet $9.00 The patterns illustrated 1%x3 feet $ .60 
7¥%x 9 feet 11.25 are madeinthe five large 3 x3 feet 1.40 
9. 29). fee. 1358 sizesonly. Thesmallerrugs 

9 x10% feet 15.75 aremadeinother designs 3 x4 feet 1.95 
9 x12 feet 18.00 ‘oharmonize with them. 3 x6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 
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For permanence 
and beauty 











For lasting 
attractiveness 





To save your screens 





To keep attractive 
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SAVE this guide for reference with your family, your painter and the Sherwin-Williams dealer 


CONDENSED 


FARM GUIDE 


For Painting, Varnishing, Staining and Enameling 
IMPORTANT: Each of the products specified below bears our name and trade mark TRASS DARK 





TO PAINT 
Use product named below 


TO VARNISH 


Use product named below 


TO STAIN 


Use product named below 


TO ENAMEL 


Use product named below 





S-W Auto Enamel: for the 


S-W Auto Enamel Clear: 


S-W Auto Enamel: assorted 





























AUTOMOBILES ........ man who paints hisowncar a colorless varnish colors 
AUTOMOBILE TOPS] S-W Auto Top and S-W 
AND SEATS Auto Seat Dressing 
S-W Commonwealth Paint: 
BARNS, SILOS, OUT- barn red and barn gray S-W_ Preservative Shingle 
BUILDINGS, Etc......- S-W Roof and Bridge Paint: Stain 
$ colors 
SWP House Paint: a full oi! 
gloss <a Old Dutch Enamel: full gloss 
BRICK.........+-.+-++0 * | S-W Concrete Wall Finish: for outside exposure 
dull finish 
er eSeEey Ww Handcraft Stain: f 
. . r-Not Varn * for wood- enetrating spirit stain for 
CEILINGS, fnterior....... a EA Oe Toa: only; such as beamed ccil- new hard wood Enameloid: assorted colors 
p ings, ete Floorlac: varnish and stain 
combined, new or old wood 
; Rexpar Varnish: weather re- . at Old Dusch Enamel ; white, 
Exterior ...... SWP House Paint: sisting, for porch ceilings, ete. S-W Oil Stain: for new wood pray. ivory, gloss or rub- 
-W Concrete Wall Finish: 
CONCRETE .... 4 Ayn = gn te Ae eg 
Scar-Not Varnish: zloss Floorlac: a — and 
DOORS , — Velvet Finish Varnish No. man compas E loid: 
» Saterior..ccccce SWP House Pains: 1044: 4 full finish | 9° Handcraft Stain: nameloid: assorted colors 
+ ttdaga-- Pim lialnaa ss penetrating spirit stain for 
without rubbing new weed only 
Rexpar Varnish: Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
PEN cccexves SWP House Paint: weather resisting spar S-W Oil Stain: for new wood gtay, ivory. For interior 
varnish and exterior use 
cee Paint: - sw P we Sheet 
etalastic(ifon ot wire only ‘reservative ingle 
FERIGER. 0 ccovcscecvcses ; Seats 


S-W Roof and Bridge Paint: 


for rough wor 





FLOORS, Interior (wood)... 


S-W Inside Floor Paint: 
stands repeated scrubbing 


Mar-Not Varnish: 
water resisting. heel-proof 


Floorlac: a varnish and 
stain combined 


S-W_ Inside Floor Paint: 
the enamel-like finish 





S-W Concrete Floor Finish: 


$-W Concrete Floor Finish: 

















Concrete . wears well, washes well high-gloss, durable 
Porch .... S-W Porch and Deck Paine: 
E loid: the 4 Scar-Not Varnish: Floorlac: a vatnish and stain | Old Dutch Enamel: white. 
FURNITURE, Indoors... enenat stands hard usage combine gray. ivofy. gloss or rubbed 
: effect 
ae Enameloid: assorted colors ae ~~ weather S-W Oil Stain: for new wood | Engmeloid: assoned colors 
Rexpar Varnish: Old Dutch Enamel: 


HOUSE OR GARAGE 
Exterior 


SWP House Paint: 


weather resisting 


S-W_ Preservative Shingle 
Stain: 


enduring gloss 





IMPLEMENTS, TOOLS, 
TRACTORS, WAGONS, 
TRUCKS 


S-W Wagonand Implement 
Paint 


Rexpar Varnish 














a 7 -Not V. A: S-W Inside Ft P z 
LINOLEUM..-......---. © Moannee repeoted sevebbing | promets te poneen ona 
Flat-Tone: fiat oil paint : 
RADIATORS ........... S-W Aluminum or Gold Enameloid: assorted colors 
Paint 

ROOFS, Shingle.......... S-W Roof and Bridge Paint: S-W Preservative Shingle 

Metal ......... .. |] Metalastic: Stain: 

Composition. .... Ebonol: biack coal tar paint 
SCREENS ........- S-W Screen Enamel: $-W Screen Enamel 





WALLS, Interior (Plaster or 
Wallboard) 


Flat - Tone; the washable, fat 
oil paint 

P House Paint: 

a full oil gloss 


Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
gray, ivory; gloss or rubbed 
effect 


Enameloid: assorted colors 





- WOODWORK, Interior. . 


SWP House Paint: gioss 
Flat-Tone: fiat oil paint 








Scar-Not Varnish: 
high gloss but can be rub- 
bed to a dull finish 
Velvet Finish Varnish No. 
1044: dries dull without 
tubbing 


S-W Handcraft Stain: 
penetrating spirit stain for 
new hardwood 

S-W Oil Stain: 

for new soft wood 
Floorlac: for new of old wood; 





2 varnish and stain combingd 


Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
gray, ivory; dull of gloss; 
aristocrat of enamels,spec- 
ified by leading architects 
Enameloid: assorted colors 








NOTE: Best results can be had 
by following the carefully pre- 
pared directions on labels. 








To renew furniture 


THE SHeRwin-Wittiams Co. 








SHERWI 





PAINTS AND 








The “Guide” covers the more common problems. If 
have some finishing problems not covered by the “Guide,” 
write us. It will pay you to visit the nearest Sherwin-Williams 
dealer and consult the more extensive “Guide” shown in 
his store. 


Write for free booklet B 450 with complete 
Household Guide and helpful information on 
all painting, varnishing, staining a 
ing. Valuable whether you do the work your- 
self or employ a master painter. 


enamel- 


Address Dept. B. 435. 


Copyright, 1923, by 
The Sherwin-Williams Co, 








To protect concrete surfaces 


you 


Send soc (65c in Canada) for Home 
Painting Manual. 177 pages, hand- 
some full color plates. 
plete book on the subject ever pub- 
lished. 


Most com- 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 654 Canal Rd., Cleveland, O. 


SAVE THIS “GUIDE” 


Have it handy for reference. It tells the exactly correct paint, var- 
nish, stain or enamel for successful work throughout your home 

















For cheerful 
satisfactory walls 
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For better-looking 
radiators 

















To Withstand the weather 
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Tea-Drinkers and Cattle-Ticks 


E’LL have to give tea-drinkers 
\ y credit for one thing, and a thing 
you may never have thought of—helping to rout cattle- 

ticks from the South. The story goes: 

When James Wilson was Secretary of Agriculture in Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet, the Department decided to raise tea. One tea farm of 
160 acres was planted in Texas.’ Secretary Wilson went down to 
see the tea farm. There was no tea to be seen, for the experiment 
failed, but the Secretary saw on the same farm some of the “‘sacred 
cattle’ from India. While the 
native Hereford cattle on the farm 
were almost eaten up with cattle- 
ticks, these “sacred cattle’ were 
sleek and fat and free from ticks. 

Immediately the Secretary forgot 
about the failure of his tea farm, so 
interested was he in the possibility 
of using these cattle in routing the 
cattle-tick. He learned that there 
were only a few of the cattle in this 
country, and those were inbred to 
such an extent that new blood was 
needed. So, the owner of the farm 
was sent to India to get 100 head of 
the sacred cattle. 

It took two years to cut the red 
tape sufficiently to get Borden (for 
that was the man’s name) started 
to India. He took with him a 
veterinarian and a representative of 
the Department. The Government 
was particular about letting foreign 
animals into the country, for fear of 
disease. 

There were troubles without end 
in getting the animals when the 
party reached India. In the first 
place, the Brahmans of India be- 
lieve these cattle are sacred, and 
would not sell them except under 
oath that neither these animals, nor 
their descendants, would ever be 
killed. When fifty-one head had 
finally been secured, Borden de- 
cided to start home. He had to 
quarantine the animals for three 
weeks on ground where cattle had 
never been before. Hay had to be 
secured from a field where no cattle 
had ever ranged, and baled in a 
cotton press in which no hay had 
ever been baled. A trail was cut 
through the forest so that the cattle 
would not pass over ground 
infected with disease. 

After seventy-five days on 
the way, and reloading at 
Hamburg, the ship reached 
New York. The cattle were 
placed in quarantine for five 
months. There they were in- 
spected and reinspected until 
traces of disease were found, 
and one after another the 
anknals were ordered killed. 
The attendants who had come 
with the cattle from India 
threatened to protest to the 
British government, and so 
they were hustled on a ship 
and sent back to India. 

When the importation had 





“Start your herd with calves” 


By M. Glen Kirkpatrick 


dwindled to thirty-three head, the matter 


was brought to President Roosevelt’s 
attention, and the remaining animals, including three females, 
were released and sent to Texas where they were placed on 


two ranches. 


This small shipment was enough to show the Texans the value 
of the sacred cattle in getting rid of ticks. Now there are thousands 
of these eattle—one man says 12,000—on the Texas ranches. 
Every man who has tried the cattle says they are good rustlers, 





Brahman bull used in the South, on native cattle, to 


produce animals immune to ticks 





Result of a cross between Brahman bull and 
a purebred Hereford cow 





is the advice of R. J. Kinzer 


they withstand heat better than the 
native Texas cattle, they are free 
from flies and insects,. and are im- 
mune to fever. Animals resulting 
from crosses between the sacred 
cattle and Herefords or Shorthorns 
weigh 10 per cent more than the 
purebred Herefords or Shorthorns 
and dress out a higher percentage of 
meat when killed. Packers do not 
discriminate against these Indian 
cattle. . 

“Do the humps disappear?” you 
ask, for you observe that the sacred 
cattle have humps. Yes; the first 
cross with Texas cattle gets rid of 
the hump almost completely. Note 
the heifer, resulting from a cross 
between an Indian or ‘“‘Zebu”’ bull 
and a Hereford cow. 





Starting a Herd with 
Calves 


O. beginners who want to enter 

the purebred beef cattle business, 
there are several advantages in 
starting with calves, says R. J. 
Kinzer, Secretary of the American 
Hereford Association. Almost any 
farmer with small capital, or a 
young man with scant resources, 
can get together enough money to 
buy several calves. Before he 
realizes it, his calf herd has ma- 
tured, and the owner has grown 
into the purebred business. 

If the farmer is-a-beginner with 
purebreds, he gets valuable experi- 
ence handling the calves. By the 
time the stock reaches the produc- 
ing stage, the owner will be more 
or less expert in matters of feeding 
and handling. 

Young stock, of course, is 
generally healthier than older 
_ stock. The new owner runs 
less risk of getting disease in 
his herd if he starts with 
calves. Tuberculosis, abortion, 
and other dread diseases are 
seldom present in calf herds. 
Then when the calves reach 
the producing stage, they are 
fully acclimated and are more 
liable to remain immune to 
disease than if their environ- 
ment had been changed sud- 
denly just as they reached 
maturity. 
Calves may be shipped at 
less expense than mature stock, 
and take less feed. D. 
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A penny a day 


is the average cost per 
cow for the use of Kowe 
Kare as a preventive 
of disease and aid to 
big milk yield. 











| Important Holstein Sires 
















Cow owners have learned that no effort 
on the farm pays so handsomely as the drive 
for more milk. Over 90% of the so-called 
poor milkers are capable of much better 
results than is obtained from them. An im- 
proved health standard is a sure booster of 
milk profits. 


No wonder. Dairy experts say that under average 
conditions a yield-increase of only 10% will double 
the net profit of dairying. The fixed cost per cow of 
feed and care is about the same regardless of yield. 
After this cost is met, every pint of milk is added profit. 


Perfect health has more to do with big milk yields 
than breeding or feeding. “Forcing” the milk-making 
organs to greater efforts ends disastrously unless extra 
demands are met with extra support of the cow’s 
vitality. 

Kow-Kare is invaluable to cow owners. It increases 
the activity of the milk-making function by promoting 
vigorous health in the genital and digestive organs. 
It prevents or relieves cow diseases and disorders by 
helping these organs to function as nature intended. 
Its benefits are widely recognized for the treatment of 
Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, Scours, 
Bunches, Milk Fever, Lost Appetite. 

Let Kow-Kare help you to greater milk profits. Your feed 
Gealer, general store or druggist can supply you — large size 


ean $1.25; medium size 65c Order direct from us if your 
dealer does not have Kow-Kare. We pay postage. 


Write for copy of our free 82 page book, ‘“‘The Home 


Cow Doctor.”* It will show you the way to greater 
profit from your cows, 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 
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ATENTS, ii\tecora’ or inwontion 


Blank. Send model or sketch 





of invention for our free inion of its tentable 
. Reasonable Terms. Prompt Attention. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., waits 
Clip Off That [77 
Winter Coat : 





- ad 
Clipping and Shearing Machines 
on request 
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By M. F. Grimes 
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CCORDING to statistics in the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Advanced Register or 
the Who’s Who, sometimes referred to as 
the “Blue Book,” the breed’s premier sire 
is King of the Pontiacs 39037. This bull 
was of the noted Korndyke family, being 
sired by Pontiac Kofndyke 25982 and out 
of Pontiac Lunde Hengerveld 51585. He 
was bred in the East Michigan Asylum 
herd at Pontiac, Mich., and later owned 
by the Stevens Brothers and Hastings 
Company, of New York State. King of 
the Pontiacs’ claim for supremacy is estab- 
lished by the fact of his having 280 
A. R. O. daughters and 231 producing 
sons. Among the long list of noted sons 
of this bull, are King Pontiac Champion, 
Spring Farm King Pontiac and Cornu- 
copia Pontiac Johanna Lad. 

Pontiac Korndyke 25982, sire of King 
of the Pontiacs, would have just claim to 
greatness through his illustrious son; 
however, he must be rated as one.of the 
breed’s outstanding bulls, because of the 
large number of A. R. O. daughters and 
sons listed to his credit. His tested 
daughters number® 151 and his producing 
sons 138, and above all this his blood 
figures very prominently in the lineage of 
several of the 1,000-pound cows. The sire 
of Pontiac Korndyke was Manor Josephine 
De Kol 22379, while his dam, Belle De Kol 
13913 was one of the great cows recorded 
by the breed. 


Colantha Johanna Lad 


With 134 A. R. O. daughters and 111 
A. R. O. producing sons, Colantha Jo- 
hanna oF 32481 must be accorded a 
prominent place in Holstein-Friesian 
annals. This bull also has several 1,000- 
pound butterfat producers to his eredit. 
The dam of Colantha Johanna Lad was 
Colantha 4th Johanna 48577, at one time 
a champion cow, while the sire was 
Sarcastic Lad 23971, a bull with numerous 
sons and grandsons on the official register 













t. 

The bull with the greatest number of 
daughters in the 1,000-pound butterfat 
class is Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 
44931. He has four such to his credit. 
This bull vies with Pontiac Korndyke for 
first honors in the breeding of the highest 
fat-producing cows of the breed. Sir 
Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes, calved in 
1907, was sired by Jack Mercedes 35077 
and out of Pietertje Maid Ormsby 78051. 
He was bred by A. C. Loring, of Minne- 
sota. Seventy-one A. R. O. daughters 
and forty-one A. R. O. producing sons are 
furthermore to the credit of this famous 


sire. 

Other bulls that have creditable lists of 
producing sons and daughters are Sir 
Veeman Hengerveld 36158, Pietertje 
Hengerveld Segis 44781, ae Segis 
36168, De Kol 2d, Butter Boy 23260, 
and Homestead Girl’ De Kol Sarcastic 
Lad 32558. 


High-Priced Animals 


It is of interest to note the financial 
appraisal that has heen placed upon 
meritorious Holstein sires at various times. 
In 1910 John Arfman, of New York, paid 
$10,000 for the bull, King Segis Pontiac 
Alcartra 79602, and a short time there- 
after sold a half interest in this sire for. 
$25,000. In 1917 Pine Grove Farms, of 
New York State, sold a son of Rag Apple 
Korndyke 8th to D. W. Field Company, 
of Massachusetts, for $53,000. Note here 
that this latter bull was a son of Rag 
Apple Korndyke 8th 73416, a herd sire 
that should be mentioned because of his 
large number of producing sons an 
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we. aoe 
daughters, having fifty-eight and sixty- nos 
three respectively, and secondly, because 
of his career in the sale ring. He was sold ey, 
at public auction in 1919 to A. W. Green, 
of Ohio, for the sum of $60,000, but ere 
the cries of the auctioneer had ceased, a 
half-interest in the bull had been disposed 
of by Mr. Green for the tidy sum-of $50,- - 
000. The progeny of this bull, some sixty- 
| seven in number, brought an average of 
$4,410 in this same sale. Rag Apple the 
5 Great 230798 went through the sale ring 
; of Oliver Cabana, Jr., at the» modest 
: figure of $125,000. < av. a 
Again in the sale season of 1918 the 
: Carnation Stock Farm of Wisconsin, 
; startled the livestock world by paying 
$106,000 for the bull calf Carnation King Present-day purchasers of De Laval 
) Sylvia 231405, a son of the noted cow Cream Separators are getting more 
: May Echo Sylvia 223775. Time, of course, value than was ever before possible. 
5 will prove the worth of this calf to the You can now get a new De Laval for 
z breed. If his name can some day be seen approximately 20 per cent less butter 
? at the head of the A. R. O. list, the fore- than the same size machine could be 
Z going price may be justified. ; purchased for ten years ago. 
Other sires could justly be mentioned ick 
B in this résumé, some of foundation, caliber, _ In addition, the present-day De Laval 
4 etc.; however, those mentioned have two is at least 20 per cent better, having 
y factors of general interest, viz., sires of 10 per cent more capacity, a bell speed- 
e high production records, and, secondly, indicator, self-centering bowl, and many 
© exceptional appraisal from the financial other improvements and refinements. 
- standpoint. Many of the great bulls of Self-Centering Bowl. The De Laval Bowl 
the breed were never publicly appraised is so designed as to center and balance itself 
as to monetary value, but were a value to when it attains separating speed, which 
f be placed upon these individuals, com- causes it to run smoothly, without vibration, 
mensurate to their value to the breed, it and adds to the efficiency and life of the 
e would far exceed anything yet heard of in machine. 
i ; ; r 
yt the public or private aslo records of today: All-Around Superiority. A combination of the fore- 
: See Ceenalie eek Saati Getler © Resti 
— — a on Laval "to mg more pect * oma under all Sage i Mon in 
} } tions of use, deliver a smoother cream capable o thi é 
pring Market king better ‘butter, to te a rich ith &aSy Mon ? 
Pat Gail » i Soak salist at ins ‘ns of butter-fat, ae @ ciparete. With: peemtte Pa nme e 
1 au Criaugh, sivestock special a efficiency at lower temperature, all of which means y oe ae 
)- re _— apr i commenting on more money and profit for the user. Send Free Catalog +? <5, 
a tides in the cattle market, says: ; t es % ? ee 
n “In general, the trend is thus: During and ee as : my irda A e ; Rad 
a the fall the ranges send their stuff to enough cream to pay for a new De Laval in less + PX : 
t. market and dairy regions clean up on their on fF ag 7 Re =. Bg: ye AE Die: Zaveeh, on. em een asagyy ee “ 
4s surplus stock, while the corn-belt feed lots for itself. See your De Laval Agent or send gS ) Pe 
1e have little to offer. The result is obvious; coupon for full information. gregh 
AS —— — lo high in the fall, and The De | Laval Mitker. If you milk ten or more st 3 
18 €.pialn stull 1s low. eows a avai \V er will soon pay for i . a 
er “In late spring, the exactreverse is true. More than 15,000 in use, giving wonderful satis- “Sf 
Flow from the feed lots is at high tide, faction. ~ SL 
of while comparatively few range cattle are _— Or OP 
at offered. The price situation, too, is re- 
es versed. Plain cattle are high in propor- 
it. = to prime — ben * = yr i 
or why so many cattlemen will tell you they j 
st find more money in feeding common than REIGHT saved $34.00” 1 
sir fancy grades of cattle for the spring For Surplus Milk. @ rod on $10 rods. Fence 1s i 
in market. Full Directions *-se. Dept. J- », > Satisfactory every way.” 4 $ 
77 “Examination of prices current on the The Marschall Dairy Laboratory, Madison, Wis, Serge on aay bog i 
we ai panne ones oe for the = , trial. Factory to Weer. Direct. | | 
1e- three years the sprea etween top an = , : e i issa: Barb Wi Be 5 ts, Gates, L 
rs _siieen othe ae been twice as wide in | Easiest Running Mill | inmoane reve 00. Bor 627 MORTON, ILL. | 
re ctober as in May. Kelly Duplex Mills require 25 per 1 
us “Market conditions as a rule Lappe! Made = = pa De Bg FREE TO ERS { 
this statement: Plain, heavy steers se Grindear corn, shelled corn oats DOG OWN i 
of well during the first quarter of the year; peg pee Re Ewe Polk Miller’s famous Dog 
Sir plain light steers the second quarter; good of grain, For speed k, 64 pages on care, feed- } 
} : : : complete grinding the ing and training, with ail- 
tie ght steers the third quarter; and good ment chart’ and Genator 
| 3 KELL na : 
zis heavy steers the final quarter. LLY DUPLEX 4 | Vest’s celebrated “Tribute 
30. ’ Can’t Be Beat to a Dog,” etc. Also full 
7 list of Sergeant’s Dog Medi- 
tic Pasty opeented. Neos en cinee—the standard for 50 
. specialty > years. Just sen our name 
daddress.'O ad t will 
tore. "Write ‘or aang, ow any quietinn aneat ; pain mg oe eon. 
ial Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. Bept.23 Springfield, Ohio | L_Pelk Miller Drug Co.. Inc... 1307 E. Main St.. Richmond, Va. 
on , TED ° 
aid Y To get the most profitoutofyoursilo, @UbBIEes 
aan 4) fill it with the simplest, strongest rn 
re- : e 
for and most ee Cutter made. Man 
The Papec’s few parts and correct design reduce draft and lengthen life. 
of i it iti lf-feed that is saving a man for hundreds of 
ple An 1 f ilk ioe “The eper never clogs on any silo! Its performance is con- 
ny, ? employee of a milkman was tinuous. ‘That one fact has made thousands of Papec sales and Papec 
around soliciting customers for his boosters. The Papec is built by people who have long specialized in en- 
tog route. To one woman he said, “You silage cutter tombe} oe cts yt SCORES SPOED TOR, 
: . f t -S.Gov’t 
a ought to take mill from us, not from Write today for our new Catalog snd U.S. Govt gm 
his ake you do Co all a7 = k eee free to silo owners. 
d i Y ows in Connecticut and are 
an Jerseys, our milk comes from Aire- PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY ‘ ik 5 
a rig Aare 102 Main St. Shortsville, N.Y. 
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Haircuts for Horses, 
Chasing Fat Hogs, 
Docking Lambs, Ete. 





is a good reason for them. . Clipping 

ssens the danger of colds. Horses with 

long hair should be clipped. Clip in early 
spring when warm weather approaches. 


Another Jersey has passed the 1,000-pound 
mark. Brown Lady’s Little Jewel is her 
name, and her record is 1019.7 pounds of 
butterfat. She is owned by Sherman Nur- 
sery Co., Charles City, Iowa. 


Hee cood for horses are not a fad; there 
e 


Cows that freshen in fall or early winter 
are best milk producers. Breed in March for 
December calves. 


Cut off every lamb’s tail when the lambs 
are between one and four weeks old. Use 
hot pincers or a sharp knife for the operation. 
Make the cut three-fourths of an inch from 
All out-of-doors is filled with the bleat of pine H 

OUL-Ol-COOFS 15 ed wi © bieat oO: Alfalfa hay made the cows’ milk-flow jum 
the lamb, the bawl of the calf, the grunt of - 124% per az in James Leach’s herd oe Wan. 
the pig, and the whinny of the colt. mont. When the alfalfa was exhausted and 


s : ' he returned te the mixed hay, the production 
Youth asserting itself everywhere! dropped, to increase again with the second 


Keep their bodies healthy, and stomachs full. batch of alfalfa. For every eight cans of 


You can then count on good growth—quick 
development—and begin to cash in on them 
before the summer-end. 


milk, alfalfa gave Mr. Leach an extra tan. 


G. W. Black, Washburn, IIll., sold forty- 
eight head of big-type Chesters at auction for 
; an average price of $111.50 a head. Liberator, 
L the junior grand champion at the National 

et Swine Show, brought $755. 


DR We George M. Rommel is worrying about 
r] ONIC what the dairy folks thought of him, when 
- a they read his article on dual-purpose cattle. 
be your insurance policy Well, dairymen, George isn’t at fault; what 
: : he really wrote was: ‘According to Pro- 
against disease, insurance of good appetite, fessor Eckles, of the University of Minne- 
good digestion. It keeps the worms away. sota, the advanced registry records of the 


dairy breeds in the United States show the 
Then, there are the mothers: following averages.”’ But, the dairy records 


Your COWS need it for its system-toning do compare favorably with the dual-purpose 

. he id records—very much so; the dairymen will 
bowel-cleansing, appetizing effects. Puts them have to admit they have the best of the argu- 
in fine condition for calving. ment, even if George’s sentence was garbled 


Your BROOD SOWS will be relieved of con« a bit. 
stipation and put in fine fettle for farrowing. Twelve ton litters were raised in Denton 





: ° county, Tex., last year. All the contestants 
{ —— for MARES in foal—and EWES made money, and, tankage wae the only feed 
at lambing time. shipped into the county. ; 
. It makes for good appetite, and more milk Texas. G. D. Everett. 
i to nourish the offspring. . Chasing fat hogs doesn’t —— ee any 
avier, and for this reason io marketing 
8 épent ve Tell your dealer what stock you have. He poet ep lin, Ay ; 
: . pecialists say it is bad practise to have a 
Jeave Se perfout- has a package to suit. GUARANTEED. carload of hogs sorted. for weighing at the 
Gusset Hess 25 Ib. Pail, $2.25 100 Ib. Drum, $8.00 On a: eee, ores Coe 
MOD. D. A 10gs into five lots means four sortings. 
D.VS. Except in the far West, South and Canada. Stock seales usually have a scale break of 
Honest goods—honest price—why pay more? ten pounds, and thus a shrink of six pounds Py 





DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. would mean a loss of ten pounds. 


I wish to compete with W. H. H. in the 
October number. My cow gave birth to a 
fine heifer calf February 24, 1923, which we 
are raising, and from May 1 to September 1, 


ie Hess Dip Fb ate| ba tihalinersbals 1923, I sold 108 pounds of butter besides 


tal te ' oa . furnishing my family of three. Have used 
For Sheep Ticks for Hog | FT for Health three pints of milk a day. I received from 


40 to 48 cents a pound for my butter. My 
cow is just a family cow—not registered. 
Oregon Mrs. A J. Stoldt. 
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OWEST priced Portable S 
L Cambe used either in or out of doors. Thousands 
in use, ete in Sead 5 hog Sees. yl 
—— coo. ore re mea' 
. ves extra fine flavor. 
Absolutely fire-proof; wonderfully 
fine storage place after meat is 
smoked. 
VALUABLE BOOKLET given 
with ceeey Seneneane. ells 
how to able h profits by 
selling home cured 
gives prize winning recipes for 
curing meat. 
Write for descriptive folder and 
prices — we can save you money. Cenditioning, Worm Expelling 
EMPIRE MFG. COMPAKY ane ee dee Sate Indigestion Heaves, 


¥ 218 N. 7th St. Washington, lowa ids, Coughs, Distem- 
is your horse 


per. 
afflicted with 


HEAVES 


Use 2 large cans. Cost 
$2.50. Money back if not satisfactory. One can 
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‘ at $1.25 often sufficient. A Veterinary’s Com- Purebred hog (gazing in convex mir- 
und, in powder form. Given in the feed. Most Se nog (gems = peg 

fconomical. Safe to use, 6Sc and $1.25 cans ror): “‘Gee! this is the first time I 
At dealers or post-paid. ever thought I was a razorback 




















The NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 
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Upward 
J 
Sa Cream 
ES, it’s a Southdown. This wether was 
grand champion over all breeds, grades 
and crosses at the International Livestock 
> Exposition in Chicago last fall. The wether 
> was owned and shown by the University of 
4 a iy ee me ce ‘: 
$ e Southdowns belong to the mutton 
type. The breed was developed in Sussex Have you seen the 
i county, England, and the first animals were é 9 
New L. S. Model? 
f OU can pay more but you cannot buy a better separator! 
c. Place the American beside any separator regardless of price. 
Run it for 30 days. If it is not the Easiest 
x! running, Closest skimming, simplest, easiest 
. to clean, most sanitary and best looking 
separator, send it back at our expense. The 
ae new American is the last word in separator 
. perfection by the oldest and largest Ameri- 
2 can manufacturers making cream separators 
only.. Unexcelled for Easy Running, Easy \Y 
Washing, Quick Flushing and Simplicity. 
4 You can get an American Separator for as 
d low as $24.95, different from picture which 
n shows our new, larger capacity L. S: Model. 
d American Separators are made in seven 
of sizes from the smallest up to 850-pound 
capacity. Sold direct at very low prices for 
y- either cash or on our 
or 
r, brought to America in colonial days. The Easy Monthly Payment Plan 
al first flock of which we have record was that 
of Dr. Rose, Fayette, Seneca county, N. Y. Every American is sent on 30 days trial. It must prove its sterling 
at This was started in 1803, but the sheep were worth to you as it has to thousands of others for nearly thirty 
; ‘ : years. It can pay for itself while you use it, with the cream and 
oT later crossed with Spanish Merinos. time saved, If you are without a separator, or the one you have 
om i Who has the oldest herd of Southdowns? turns hard and wreuhad ofenmn, ° , ? 
at et us hear. S 
0- Write for Catalog 
* North Dakota Horses Sold Whether your dairy is large or small, get this great offer. Our 
h ‘ ° illustrated catalog sent free, is an interesting book on cream 
P Co-Operatively separators, Learn how our plan of selling direct enables us to 
ds F offer these wonderfully low prices and saves you money. West- 
se Thirty-eight carloads of horses were sold in ern shi from Western points assure prompt delivery. 
‘ill the Beat last Cee by he North Dakota Write today. 
u- arm Bureau eration. Community com- y 
ed mittees enter into written contracts with the AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
state farm bureau, agreeing to select the BOX 2065 BAINBRIDGE, N. Y, 
on horses, to see that they are properly fitted, : 
nts fed, groomed, and loaded into cars. Cars 
ed are accompanied on the journey. to market 
by some member of the local committee. IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
The state farm bureay serves as selling agent Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
a at a charge of $25 a motse. This amount “Eee auecnheeeel tees Weeme Wie tee 
ny covers inspection, assembling, advertising, ae 
ing feed, barn rent, bedding, auctioneer, clerk, sat —_ Cinclanati, 0. 32 page book—how tokeep your 
> a insurance, etc. After the sales, returns are ty dog well — how to care for him 
the made to a bank at shipping point, whereupon TT TAIT TITTY when sick. Result of 36 years’ experi- 
cty the local committee settles with the in- H Wt Mailed yma ee dog disease. 
gs. dividual shippers after deducting the $25 W CLAY GLOVER VS)? 
of charge, express, freight, and similar items. } 129 West 24th St. 0” “New York 
ids . hey bye - weve! last year nengens irom $125 et 2 Avs. " _& sSESLNORPERI HT HE " 
0 $250, depending upon size and condition. 6é 3g 
the Converse “Caboose” — wiie 20p bona 
we How a Renter Succeeded Here’s the longest wearing work rubber > & <a 
r 1, : ever made—the famous “Caboose.” De- : 
des with Purebred Hogs signed by Converse. Often imitated but 
sed A renter I know in Eastern Nebraska had never equaled for comfort or service. Easy 
oma been renting for fifteen years, but he had to put on. Fits perfectly. Hugs the ankle 
My ; never been able to lay by enough to make a tight and high. Double-ply uppers and ex 
ayment on a farm of his own. He had a tra thick white tire sole weld- 
. arge family to keep and with the usual ed together by special “pres- 
amount of doctor bills, food and clothing, he sure cure” into one piece. 
4 had all he could do to make ends meet, until Amazingly serviceable. Ideal 
a decided to go into the purebred hog uhen Rote Op ge ap ling os 
jusiness. pe vert) 
He chose the Poland-Chinas, and with in the famous Big “C” Lin 
careful breeding and good care soon built up . ge; . 
| a herd that he could well be proud of, Then or Big “C’’ on the 
he began to take them to the county and Cees White Tire Sole 
state fairs where he won many ribbons and 
: pene which helped him greatly to advertise 
herd. The way began to grow brighter 
; for him, and in a few more years he became 
hs owner of a fine farm of his own in Eastern 
Kansas, where he continued to enlarge and 
: y Toay te f the Mid bs oe ee 
: ay he is known as one of the Middle 
West's leading breeders of swine. If more “% ask. all rubber over- Refuse imitations. Insist 
renters could realize, and some owners as dry in snow or mud ites orn snd the, White 7 nes Sole 
well, the advantage of owning a few pure- forced to prevent chafing of buckles. _ tinct ive marks of 
bred hogs and cattle, instead of a large herd Solid comfort! “‘Stubgard”’ toe and ,,/f your dealer hasn’t the 
of scrubs which bring the owner in but very heel prevents scuffing and snagging. Wind Zowriteus for informat 
tha’ Profit above the cost of feed and care, ; ot inte thine ancdaalste aii al 
; wo tter off, an e count 
r- too. It doesn’t pay to put high-priced food me wee but we recommend black for service. Try them on TODAY? 
I into the stock some farmers have. E. B. Med CHICAGO 
Se wt Converse Rubber Shoe Co. soston “NEw rors 
et 
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March is an en- 
couraging month— 
the egg yield grows daily, 
and the early hatches are 
on the way 


Poultry Industry Built on Inicadbatoes 


Ate early incubation dates back to By Michael K. Boyer drawer, provided with arrangements for 


the early days of Egypt—even before 
the pyramids were built. It is recorded that travelers at 
that time ‘‘came across rude but efficient structures that the 
inhabitants of the delta of the Nile employed in hatching eggs.” 
Huge ovens, made of earth or clay, which were known as mamals, 
were generally heated by dried cow dung. This was the beginning 
of commercial hatching, for to those places the peasants brought 
their eggs, which were hatched for a small fee. 


How These Ovens Were Operated 


Bradshaw, an authority of his day, says, in one place in his book, 
these ovens were heated by dried cow dung, and in another place 
he refers to fire underneath the ovens, and the heat controlled by a 
system of flues and dampers. It is not quite clear whether the 
“fire underneath”’ heated the cow dung, and that in turn imparted 
heat to the eggs, or whether there were two different systems 
employed. 

Mechanical contrivances for testing the temperature were 
unknown in those days, but 
it is said that the heat, never- 
theless, was kept under the 
control of the operator. He 
would thrust his bare hand 
into the egg chamber, and in 
that way was able to tell 
whether the heat about the 
eggs was of the proper tem- 
perature. These operators be- 
came so expert that it is said 
overheated or underheated eggs 
were unknown. 


Europe’s Experiments 
Were Discouraging 


The first European attempt at 
artificial incubation dates back 
to Amboise, France, when 
Charles VIII, at the end of the 
fifteenth century, followed the 
Egyptian method, but it proved 
to be a failure. A century later, in the time of Francis I, the same 
system was revived and proved to be more successful. 

In 1731, Reaumur invented the thermometer, which bears his 
name, and a method was employed that “hatched chickens in 
easks surrounded by dung.’”’ An ‘improvement on this system 
was subsequently made by placing the eggs in drawers over a 
baker’s oven; and still later Reaumur substituted hot water 
instead of the dry heat, and obtained fair results. 

In 1782 trials were made in England, by Moubray. These were 
probably more successful than were the French experiments, but 
Moubray concluded that “‘no person will now attempt artificial 
hatching but for a motive of mere curiosity, and that motive must 
be indeed powerful to carry one through the labor and attendance 
required.” 


The Invention of Incubators Began 


In 1846 a Mr. Cantelo invented an incubator that differed in many 
ways from all other practises. The degree of heat to which the 
eggs were subjected was much higher, Cantelo contending that 
blood heat was near 106°, and at this standard, as nearly as possible, 
he kept. In the older systems, the heat had been either under- 
neath or around the eggs, but Cantelo placed it on top, “by a 
stream of hot water flowing over the chamber wherein the eggs 
were placed.” (The beginning of the present hot-water system.) 
This invention was known as the Hydro incubator. , 

It was not, however, until about 1870 that any practical machine 
was invented. At that time a Mr. Christy, of Australia, built 
an incubator that consisted of a water-tank divided into sections, 
from which two gallons of hot water were drawn off every twelve 
hours, and replaced with the same quantity of boiling water, thus 
keeping up the temperature. Beneath the tank was the egg 








damping, and apertures for ventilation, the 
whole being surrounded by non-conducting material. There was 
a thermometer in the tank and another in the egg drawer. 
From then on other incubators followed, notably the Hearson, 
an English make. 

In 1876, America took a hand in artificial methods and manu- 
factured its first machine at Elmira, N. Y. Other and more 
practical incubators followed until today, as Dr. Nottage, of 
Massachusetts, a well-known American experimenter, once 
wrote: “Incubators are not yet foolproof, but they are pretty 
near to that point.” 

The incubators of the present day are practical, and have given 
the poultry business a boost that places it among the greatest 
industries in this country. 


Failures and “How Come?” 


There is no end of reasons why failures in hatching are reported. 
I mention a few that come to my mind as I write: 

Eggs from immature ‘stock, 
or from inbred strains. Such 
eggs possess germs that die at 
different stages of incubation, 
according to their strength. 

Eggs received from a long 
distance are weakened by age 
and the constant jolting while 
enroute. 

Eggs gathered from unclean, 
foul-smelling nests, having their 
shell pores choked. 

Eggs held in a temperature 
either too high or too low, 
which will weaken their germs 
more or less. 

Holding eggs for a long time 
until enough are on hand to 
charge the incubator, and thus 
having eggs of all ages in the 


A clean hatch—and full of vigor machine. 


Locating the incubator in 
some unsuitable place—dark, damp, badly-ventilated cellars, or 
stuffy upper rooms. But in even the best of cellars or rooms 
there will be unsatisfactory results if the floor is uneven and the 
incubator does not stand level. In such cases the heat in the egg 
chamber will rise to the highest part, resulting in too hot eggs, 
while in the remainder of the machine the eggs will be too cold. 


Which Is the Best Incubator? 


The question frequently reaches the Editor’s desk: ‘Which is 
the best incubator?” When the Editor replies that he does not 
know, he is charged with keeping the secret for fear he might 
offend competing makes, and thus lose patronage. 

But the truth is, he does not know. I have witnessed excellent 
results from machines that other men condemned and pronounced 
failures. In one instance an incubator, about which a number 
of complaints were received, was purchased and in three con- 
secutive trials every strong fertile egg was hatched. What more 
could be expected of any incubator? 

To the best of my knowledge, there is not a machine on the 
market today that can not give good results if the manufacturer’s 
directions are strictly followed. The average novice is too prone 
to experiment. He forgets that the directions given are in line 
with the inventor’s experience, both in the invention and the 
operation of his incubator. 

Some incubators may be more complicated, and others may be 
more convenient to operate, but they all do hatch, and will give 
results according to the care given them. 

“Will chicks hatched by an incubator be as. strong as those 
hatched by hens?” The fact that so many puny chicks are fre- 
quently found in the yards of the beginner who uses incubators 

Continued on page 78 
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Is there a 
war story t 
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eater 


this? 


What is the great story of the War? Is it the story of Joffre at the first Marne’or of Foch at the second? Or 
the story of “They shall not pass” at Verdun? Is it the story of the first gas attack at Ypres? Or of Belleau 
Wood? Or of the Lost Battalion? These are all great stories of super-achievements on the field of battle. 


But a different sort of story stands comparison with these. 
It concerns a side of the war the public knows little about. It 
is the story of a fight by the soldiers that the science of medi- 
cine to the colors — a countless and implacable 

ght saved hundreds of thousands 


foe. The winning of that 


T= tell the story propegly it is nec- 
essary to go back more than half 
a century to that wizard of the mi- 
croscope and test tube, Louis Pasteur. 
In 1852 Pasteur discovered germs and 
subsequently proved that contagious 
diseases and the infection of wounds are 
caused by malignant bacteria. 


From then on medical science did its 
utmost to guard mankind from germ 
attack, During the next sixty years the 
new school of preventive medicine was 
born. Sanitation was developed. All 
known microbes were studied and clas- 
sified. By 1914 the medical profession felt 
that modern surgical methods could cope 
with and prevent infection of wounds. 


A Grim Disillusionment 
Then war e the world, and oh, 
what a gri usionment followed! 
Early in that war it became appallingly 
clear that the goal pointed out by Pasteur 
had not yet been reached; that man was 


still helpless before the savage, invisible, ° 


all-conquering germ. 

The wounded poured into the Allied 
hospitals in overwhelming streams. 
The hospitals were thoroughly aseptic, no 
microbescould getin but the soldiers were 
covered with the indescribable dirt of the 
trenches. A bullet, a shell fragment, a 
bayonet thrust would gather bacteria as 
it passed through the clothing and de- 
posit them deep within the vital parts of 
the body, there to breed galloping pu- 
trefaction while the wounded man lay on 
the field or in a shell hole waiting to be 
sc wie up. A simple scratch from a 
poe bs ak barricade in me morning 

veloped into a pus pocket by eve 
and amputation or death Socpautiy Sol 
lowed within the week. 


The Surgeons’ Problem 


The surgeons turned to antiseptics. In 
the years since Pasteur’s discovery, onl 
two types of antiseptics had been devel- 
oped. One was the mild non-poisonous 

. All it did was to make the surface 
of a wound an leasant ing place 
for the microbe. If the microbe al- 
ready started raising his family, it could 
do no a it than _—_—- 
rainwater. r type was i- 
sonous burning disinfectant. Though it 
would kill’ germs, it would also destroy 
flesh and tissue; if introduced into gaping 
wounds at sufficient strength to } ame 
germs it would eat through cells and 
membranes and create conditions as 
as the infection itself. In mild dilutions 





these poisons vere not powerful enough 
to check infection. 


A Fearful Crisis 

In this crisis the Allied surgeons ap- 
pealed to the scientific world. Back from 
the war itals through all branches of 
the medical profession came the cry: 
“Find, oh find us something that will 
check this fearful horror! We are help- 
less before such infection; we must have 
something to check it!” 


Among those who heard the call was 
the Franco-American surgeon, Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, who in 1912 had received the 
Nobel Prize for medicine. Dr. Carrel, 
who was then serving with the French 
armies, secured the assistance of the fa- 
mous English chemist, H. K. Dakin. 
Backed with money and equipment pro- 
vided by a great American philanthropi¢ 
institution, the two scientists went to work 
in an effort to find a new antiseptic. They 
experimented day and night, for every 
hour was precious, at first at Beaujon Hos- 
pital, Paris, and later at soon! ospital 
21, Compeigne. In an incredibly short 
time, when the magnitude of their task 


- is considered, the two scientists made an 


announcement: “We think we have what 
you want,” they said, “Try it and see.” 
The Turning Point 

The surgeons of the Allied armies tried 
it and saw. They saw the fulfillment of 
the teachings of Pasteur. Here was the 
ideal antiseptic. It was non-poisonous 
and non-irritating. It could be used con- 
stantly Page ep wounds without 
harm, yet it would destroy bacteria with 
an effectiveness undreamed of hereto- 
fore. Man had beaten the germ at last! 

They named the new antiseptic the 
Carrel-Dakin Solution, in honor of its co- 
discoverers, and put it to work in all the 
Allied itals. Its triumph was com- 
plete. It drove the horror and agony of 
suppurating wounds from those hospitals 
as sunlight dispels shadows, Where sev- 


of wounded from torture and death during the period of the 
war alone. Since the end of the war it has saved uncounted 
thousands in addition. Its total saving of lives in homes, 
factories, hospitals throughout the civilized world will, as the 
-years go on, amount to millions more. 


enty per cent of the wounded had been 
dying from infection, now less than one 
per cent died from that cause. Hundreds 
of thousands of men alive and whole to- 
day would be hopeless cripples or under 
the soil of France if the Carrel-Dakin 
Solution had not been found. 


Is there a greater war story than this? 


SEQUEL 


After the extraordinary success of the 
Carrel-Dakin Solution in the war zone, 
it was quickly adapted for hospital use 
throughout the civilized world. It has 
performed the same miracles for surgical 
and civil wounds that it accomplished in 
the wounds of war. But it is limited to 
hospital and professional use for the fol- 
lowing reason: The Carrel-Dakin Solu- 
tion is unstable, it will not “keep.” It has 
to be freshly made by experts every day 
and the mass of humanity has been de- 
nied jts protection. 

Ever since its discovery, however, 
chemists in all parts of the world have 
been trying to stabilize the Carrel-Dakin 
Solution, and American chemists finally 
succeeded in doing so. This meant that 
Zonite, as the improved Carrel-Dakin 
Solution is called, would keep indefinitely 
and could be put up in containers ready 
for household use. ; 

Zonite has been distributed to drug- 
gists throughout the United States as 
rapidly as possible. 

Placed on the market little more thana 
year ago, it is now guarding close to ten 
million people from infection and disease, 


Facts About Zonite 

Zonite is a non-poisonous, non-irritat- 
ing, colorless liquid. 

By scientific laboratory tests it has far 

ater germ-killing power than pure car- 
bolic acid yet it may be used in a scratch 
or cut absolutely pure. 

Physicians and health authorities are 
urging the use of Zonite as a mouth wash, 
throat and nasal spray, to prevent colds 
and more serious contagious diseases. 

Dental authorities say that the use of 
Zonite as a mouth wash is the most effec- 
tive home preventive of pyorrhea, trench 
mouth and infected gums known to 
dental science. 


“The Zonite Handbook on the Use of 
Antiseptics in the Home” describes the 
many uses for this new form of antisep- 
tic. A copy will be mailed free of charge 
i request. Address Division “L’’ 

nite Products Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisersavho have 
had serious losses from White Diarrhea. 
We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of her 
experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experienee. 
I used to lose a great many from this cause, 
tried many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for their Walko White Diarrhea 
temedy. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes ok never lost one 
or had one sick after giving the medicine 
and my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.”’ 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through the 
yolk of the newly hatched egg. Readers are 
warned to beware of White Diarrhea. Don’t 
wait until it kills half your chicks. Take 
the “stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won't lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Irid., 
writes: ‘I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; they develop quicker 
and feather’earlier.”’ 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shennandoah, Iowa, 
writes: ‘‘My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried differ- 
ent remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally, I sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. It’s just the only thing for this 
terrible disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage pre- 
paid—so you can see for yourself what a 
wonder-working remedy it is for White 
Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can prove 
—as thousands have proven—that it will 
stop your losses and will greatly increase 
your profits. Send 50c for a box of Walko, 
or $1.00 for extra large box—give it. in all 
drinking water for the first two weeks and 
watch results. You'll find you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost hundreds before. 
It’s a positive fact. We guarantee it. The 
Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, the 
oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of this guarantee. You 
run no risk. If you don’t find it the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used, your money 
will be instantly refunded. 


Walker Remedy Co., pept.280 Waterloo, lowa 
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OFTEN send away for fine eggs for 

hatching, paying a good price for them. 
In spite of the fact that they are carefully 
packed, when they reach me some of them 
will be cracked. For’a time my loss in 
this way was heavy, until I decided upon 
this plan to save them: 

I examine each cracked egg carefully to 
see whether the skin under the shell is 
broken. If it is, the egg is worthless, but 
if the skin is unbroken I cover the crack 
with a thin coating of glue, and allow it to 
dry before placing the egg in the incubator. 

I find that an egg treated in this way 
will hatch as well as one not cracked. I 
have hatched eggs having spider-web 
cracks as large as a quarter—in several 
instances when the shell was slightly 
dented in by the crack—by treating 
them with glue beforehand. For a num- 
ber of years I have not lost a fertile egg on 
account of a crack, unless the skin under 
it was broken, or the crack covered more 


than half the egg. 
California. M. J. Atkinson. 


Poultry Industry Built 
on Incubators 
Continued from page 76 





for hatching, has led to the question 
whether the incubator can produce the 
vigorous chicks that are hatched by hens. 

The fault, as a rule, lies with the method 
of brooding rather than the method of 
hatching. It matters not which way the 
chick has been brought out of the shell, 
whether by the artificial or the natural 
way, so long as it comes out clean and full 
of vigor. Poor brooding has destroyed 
thousands of chicks for which the incu- 
bators have been blamed. 


Some hens are excellent at hatching but . 


poor at mothering. Some hens do not 
have enough body heat, while others are 
indifferent to the care of their young. 
Chicks brooded by wild, impatient hens 
will be just as weak as those kept under 
faulty artificial brooding conditions. 


The Backbone of the Industry 


In brief, artificial methods—and this 
applies to both the incubator and the 
brooder—are godsends to the poultry- 
men. They are the backbone of the 
industry. They enable the eggman to get 
his pullets out in season so they may pro- 
duce at a time when the demand for eggs 
is the greatest and prices are the. highest. 
They give the poulterer an opportunity 
to grow broilers and roasters when theré 
is the most profit in them. They afford 
the breeder a chance to get out more stock 
to meet the demands for breeding birds. 
In fact, in every branch of*poultry work, 
the incubator and the broodér open up the 
way for better poultry and bigger profits. 





Martha, aged three, took great in- 
terest in her grandma’s little chicks. 
One day when a little Leghorn got 
out she called: “Grandma! the little 
shoehorn got out”’ 





New 1924 
X-RAY “= 
BROODERS 
PRICES 


REDUCED 
AGAIN! 


Examine new exclusive 
X-Ray features, Patented 
redwood and _ pressboard 
combination walls seal 
every joint and corner. 
Controlled lamp flame. 
Heat plant in center sends 
all heat directly into ma- 
chine so none is wasted. 
These features save oil 

Perfect insulation insures against 

weather changes. Double glass top 

deflects heat directly and evenly on eggs. Oper- 

ator sees hatching chamber and thermometer with- 
out lifting cover. 

Buy 400-egg size X-Ray Perfected Incubator 
—it operates at much lower cost than 100-egg 
size old fashioned hot water machine and with 
less work and worry. Lamp requires but one 
filling during a hatch. 

Sell baby chicks to neighbors and others and 
pay for Weur X-Ray in one season besides rais- 
ing all the chickens for your own usé. 

Send for reduced price list and New 1924 Free 
X-Ray book. Describes 21 exclusive features, 
showing you how X-Ray hatches every fertile 
egg with less work, worry and expense. \ Con- 
vince yourself. Write quickly. We prepay all 
transportation charges. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
308 Des Moines St. Des Moines, Iowg 
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Money Back sansriep 
260 EE Incupetor stone, 1): 23-60 


260 Egg Incubator with Brooder 32.90 


You ean use the machine for 30 days and if not satis- 
soseery we will refund your money and return 


charges. Both machines shipped conmplete 
pS tH EO RE 
IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO. Box12 Racine,Wis. 
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HIS news item caught the eye of the 
Poultry Editor: “Dr. Victor Les- 
pinasse, of Chicago, has started something. 
The doctor has been experimenting with 
hens and roosters at Otto Freitag’s poultry 
ranch in Chicago, with startling results. 
“His first operation was the gland 
transplantation from a rooster to a hen, 
and Imogene, the first hen to receive the 
treatment has assumed all the good and 
the bad characteristics, including a record 





© ua. 
Imogene is a hen, but she looks like 
a rooster 
for having licked every rooster in the yard, 
and absolutely declining one single egg. 

“Perey, formerly an active guardian of 
the flock, the second patient, has assumed 
all the gentle qualities of the weaker sex. 
His comb has entirely disappeared, and 
he has increased in weight until he is 
almost as large as a turkey.” 

The Poultry Editor at once wrote to 
Dr. V. D. Lespinasse, at Chicago, asking 
if the news item was correct, and what he 
had to say about it. The doctor replied 
that the operation was actually performed 
and was successful. He very kindly sent 
a copy of “Capons for Money,” which 
refers to the experiments of the doctor. 

The illustration shows Mrs. Freitag 
holding Imogene and her sister. Note the 
male appearance of Imogene. 

While.this experiment may excite the 
wonder of the poultry world there is no 
reason for its being continued, as nothing 
is gained by this operation, save in the 
appearance of the fowls. In capons we 
see a decided change in looks and quality, 
but in gland transplantation there is 
nothing more to recommend. 

















Baby Chick: “O, Mom! rl betcha 


here’s where those dog-gone bumble- 





get their stingers” 
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“Congratulations! 
Youve Certainly 
Solved 























Starter with its 





When we told how we had successfully combined this latest 
Scientific discovery with Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter and that 
this feed that would greatly reduce leg weakness and death 
losses was now available to all poultry raisers, the immedi- 
ate and hearty response from poultrymen was ioe COmWEIOS 
proof that we had supplied a very urgent need 


FUL- 


CHICK 


Write for Free Illustrated Circular 


Write today for big illustrated circular telling all about x 
this new and important discovery, how and why it will 
greatly reduce your baby chick losses. Just 
» fill out coupon, mail to us and this valuable 
circular will be sent you by return mail. 


The Quaker Oals Company 


a ‘iad Big 
= with Poultrymen 


When we announced in our adver- 
=—= tisements last month that Science had at last discov- 
ered a preventative for leg weakness in baby chicks— 


‘PE 


will solve your baby chick problem. Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Liver Oil Content is extremely rich in 
AandD Vitemmuch and this combined with the other health- 
giving ingredients that compose Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter, 

uces such strong bones arid healthy vigorous growth 
that leg weakness and other diseases are greatly reduced. 


Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter—Science’s latest gift to poultry- 
men is now available to poultry raisers everywhere—your 
feed dealer has it or can get it for you. Just as Ful-O-Pep 
Ege Mash has helped poultrymen to greatly increase their 
gg production, so will Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter enable ‘ 
eas to raise more of their hatched chicks. 


1617 Railay Txchange Building 
Address $3 Chicago, U. S. A. 
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rices and their operation. All about poultry 
sinned and how to build them. It’s an encyclo- 
ia of chickendom. You need it. Only 20c. 

. ©. SHOEMAKER, Box 1235, Proopert, tl, 
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— on O L R of pure-bred Poultry, Pigeons, Baby Chicks 
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immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book tells how. Copyrighted new and revised edition. 
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How To Make A 
Brooder At Home 


A 14-year-old boy can make, in an hour, 
a brooder that will raise husky, healthy 
chicks. The materials needed are a shoe- 
box, one-sixth yard of oilcloth, a handful 
of nails and a Putnam Brooder Heater. 
A hammer and a saw are the only tools 
you need. The cost of this practical home- 
made brooder, complete with Heater, will 
not be more than $4.96. 


After making and using such a brooder, 
Joseph Sevigny, a breeder of S. C. Black 
Minoreas at Arctic, R. I., writes: “I 
never lost one chick and raised over 100, 
and with these made a clean sweep at 
Providence and Arctic Shows.” 


This home-made brooder will care for 
from 35 to 60 chicks. For a larger num- 
ber, simply use more brooders. The chicks 
do better when divided into small flocks. 





Capacity: 35 
to 60 chicks 





You can operate this home-made brooder 
anywhere—in a sunny room, in an open 
shed or, if provided with a roof, out of doors: 
To clean and disinfect, you simply lift out 
the hover and Heater. The floor of the 
brooder is even with the ground so that the 
chickseasily learn to run out and in. Venti- 
lation is automatic. The Heater radiates 
heat from above upon the backs of the 
chicks, like the mother hen. The hover is 
so constructed that the chicks can find the 
exact warmth they like best. It can be 
adjusted to suit any season, January to July. 


The Putnam Brooder Heater burns 10 
days without filling or trimming. . It cannot 
be blown out or flare up—is fire-safe. The 
Putnam Heater is practically indestructible 
—made throughout of brass and galvanized 
iron. You should beware of heaters similar 
in outward appearance but using the old 
style and unsafe wick burner, requiring 
trimming every day. The Putnam label is 
on every genuine Putnam Heater. It is a 
guarantee of satisfaction and goodness. 





Burns 10 days without attention 
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How to Get the B er Heater: 


Ask your dealer for the Putnam Brooder Heater. 
Directions for building the complete brooder are 
packed in ev Heater. If your pace ok cannot sup- 
ply FL se $4.75, check or money order to 

. PUTNAM, Route 330-R, Elmira, N. Y» I will 
ship you one of my | er Heaters, postpaid. 
If you are not fully satisfied, return the Heater in 
good order within 30 days; I will refund your money. 

My booklet, “Poultry Helps,” sent free on request. 


I. PUTNAM, : Route 330-R, Elmira, N. Y. 
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These Poultry Women Made Good 


By Bertha Snow Adams 











: OYD & CAMPBELL.” This sign 
designates a station on one of the 
suburban trolley lines running out 

of Tacoma. It also flanks a broad gate 
giving entrance to a fertile five-acre 
tract, the front portion well under cultiva- 
tion, the rear devoted to a thoroughly 
up-to-date poultry plant. 

“Boyd & Campbell’ are two very 
capable young women who are wide- 
awake enough to realize the advertising 
value of their own names displayed above 
the platform of the station, and lucky 
enough to secure the privilege. Both are 
women of culture and attractive person- 
ality; and both are enthusiastic about 
their work, which they have divided after 
a plan conducive to an ideal partnership. 

While spending the summer vacation 





Miss Gladys Campbell sorting and 
grading eggs 


of 1918 on Puget Sound, Miss Campbell 
visited a number of the leading poultry 
farms of the section and became greatly 
impressed with the possibilities this com- 
paratively new enterprise seemed to offer 
to women. She tried to communicate this 
enthusiasm to her friend Mrs. Boyd, who, 
upon the death of her husband, had left 
alifornia to live for a time with her 
parents in Washington. But Mrs. Boyd 
didn’t enthuse. She was in extremely poor 
health, and the idea of becoming a partner 
in a chicken business struck her as little 
short of preposterous. But not long after- 
ward she read poultry articles by a West- 
ern Washington experiment station writer, 
which were so inspiring that she called 
upon the author of them, and before she 
left had not only arranged to take the six 
weeks’. course of intensive training in 
ultry culture, given every winter at the 
institution, but had also placed an order 
for 1,000 day-old chicks to be delivered 
the following April. This preparatory 
course equipped her with a good deal of 
plain, practical knowledge, and also sup- 
lied a generous measure of enthusiasm 
or the venture she was started upon. 


Started with Baby Chicks 


The baby chicks were two months old 
when Miss Campbell returned to Wash- 
ington and helped tackle the new job. 
The brood netted 406-pullets which were 
housed on some land belonging to Mrs. 
Boyd’s father, but as this land was for 
sale, the partners decided to buy a place 
of their own, and later the poultry-house 


with its occupants was moved to the new 
site. 

The land purchased was merely surface- 
cleared. Stumps had to be blown out to 
make room for the chicken-house, which 
for some time was the only building on the 
ground; the women lived in a tent. . Now, 
although the firm of Boyd & Campbell is 
not yet four years old, there are two 
ninety-foot units of poultry-house with a 
feed room in the center, which arrange- 
ment not only minimizes work, but keeps 
much of it under cover during the rainy 
season. There is also a seventy-foot 
open-front brooder built on the plan of 
the poultry-house—two separate units 
connected by a feed room. Another build- 
ing, 20 x 30 feet, while originally designed 
for a straw barn, is at present doing duty 





Mrs. Edith Boyd at work in the 
laying house 


very admirably as a four-room dwelling, 
and here, during leisure moments, the 
partners draw plans’of the cozy bungalow 
they mean to build nearer the road as soon 
as their business warrants a little luxury. 

These two efficient, energetic women 
actually do all the work on their place, 
except the spring plowing and cleaning 
the laying-houses. They even took a 
hand in the building, having made the 
hoppers and trays for the brooders them- 
selves. They trapnest, and are convinced 
that the immense amount of extra labor 
this system entails, is amply repaid by 
the results obtained. Through this daily 
handling they become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the birds that go into their 
breeding-pens, and are confident that with 
careful selection they can not fail ulti- 
mately to reap the benefits of trapnesting 
in the productiveness of the pullets 
destined for their laying-houses. 


What Does the Industry Offer? 


“From a business standpoint, do you and 
your partner experience any particular 
drawbacks traceable to prejudice against 
feminine competitors?” Mrs. Boyd was 
asked, and her answer was emphatic. 
“None! on the contrary, men often vol- 
unteer the statement that they prefer to 
deal with us because we are women. They 
seem to feel more certain that what we 
tell them can be depended. upon.” 
To the next question: ‘What has the 
ultry industry to offer. women?” Mrs. 
oyd did not reply so promptly. $ 
“That is something of a poser,” she said 
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at length. “If a woman has the capacit; 
for poultry culture, Miss Campbell and 
are agreed that there is no more fasci- 
nating or promising vocation, and this is 
especially true when there is appeal in the 
breeding and pedigreeing line. Just be- 
fore I was married, I read a book on 
housekeeping which emphasized the point 
that one must be naturally methodical or 
able to acquire method, else one could 
never hope to succeed as a housekeeper. 
This is also preeminently true of one who 
succeeds as a poultry keeper. So true 
that sometimes it seems to me that to 
attain réal success, one must be of the 
elect—have the natural capacity for in- 
finite pains. To do the same thing over 
and over day after day, week after week, 
month after month, holidays and Sundays 
not excepted, one must by nature possess 
this ability or have the power to acquire 
it, else one can never achieve any marked 
success with poultry. Handling poultry 
is just like handling any other business— 
one must know it from the ground up. 


Nothing To “Unlearn” 


“Miss Campbell and I attribute the suc- 
cess of our venture largely to the fact that 
neither of us had any preconceived notions 
regarding the poultry business, and there- 
fore nothing to ‘unlearn.’ We strictly 
adhere to the methods used at the Western 
Washington Experiment Station, and 
while four years of actual demonstration 
has taught us much in the way of adjustin 
conditions to our personal needs an 
limitations, we still feel that in all essen- 
tials, these methods would be difficult to 
improve upon. 

“We are also convinced that our sincere 
love of the work is in no small measure 
responsible for the progress we have made. 
Miss Campbell presides over the laying- 
house and attends to the grading and 
marketing of the eggs. My department is 
brooding and maturing the young stock. 
Our ultimate goal is 1,000 layers and 
about 600 Sectiien--nok much of a flock 
as they run nowadays, but as many as we 
feel we can care for without hiring help, 
which we do not wish to do. e are 
stressing quality rather than quantity, 
and at present we have only about half as 
many birds as we plan for eventually.” 





They Were Seven 


By Bess Nelson 


Seven little babies, 
Tiny yellow chicks, 
Old Cat grabbed one— 

Then there were six. 


Six little fluff balls, 
See how they thrive, 
Mother Hen stepped on one— 
Then there were five. 


Five darling chickens, 
Scratching near the door, 

Mister Rat selected one— 
Then there were four. 


Four lively youngsters, 
Playing by the tree, 
, One ate a poison bug— 
Then there were three. 


Three scrawny fledglings ' 
Gobbling oyster stew, 

One overate himself— 
Then there were two. 


Two husky cockerels, 
apping in the sun, 
Automobile passed along— 
Leaving but one. 


Company to dinner— 
Now there are none. 


MARCH, 1924 



































Do you know that millions of chicks 


are saved every year by 


Buckeye Incubators and Brooders?P 


thoakell — Ps amt age bd ioe will es» wh Pe fe tle 
or before re * ‘ou why - 
the thousands of faulty and Gneficient ma- menare finding it difficult to make try 
chines which have beenreplaced byBuckeyes. pay, while others are making big ts. 

Do you know that more than 175 million This is @ book of real information—more 


chicks a year are hatched in Buckeye Incu- than a catalog because it tells you facts about 
bators—and that the Buckeye System of try raising that will be helpful regard- 


“ 


ee Aaah son cagp ant lyme of them of your experience. 
to maturi 

We want EVERY poultry raiser to read it. 
Do you realize that Buckeye Incubators and Brood- 
qo ave one of tat factors that have helped to In ing for this catalog state whether 
make the poultry é bigger and more im- i interested in incubators, coal- 
Sortant than the wheat crop? ing brooders or blue-flame brooders. 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Incubators and Brooders 
773 Euclid Avenue, Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Buckeye 


Incubators & Brooders 
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Quality Chicks 


Lively Chigks mature 
ww and make profit- 
able layers like vhe pedi- 
greed stock we breed 
from. 


Reasonable prices. 
Send for the Kerr catalog. 
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AV 25%, Better this Year 
~7-5~-No Increase in Price 
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Don’t fail to send for our new 1924 Sol-Hot Canopy Brooder - You'll 
actually be amazed at the wonderful value of the 1924 Sol-Hot. With its 20 
new superior features it is so far ahead of all other brooders that there is no 
com Even the splendid ‘ormance of previous Sol-Hot models can 
not n to compare with the NEW Sol-Hot. No trouble — no danger — no 
smoke—even heat ALL the time. Catalog tells all. Write for it today. 
Get Posted on the new Sol-Hot before you buy. 
i. M. SHEER Co., 41 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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You Can Raise Chickens | 
With Profit and Ease 


BY USING 


ScuRATORS “ROOD 





more clear money and 
nice pro! 
Reds cake ash acaiieg nally 





Popular Sizes: 100, 150, 200 and 300-Ege 
Big oil tank on large sizes. i antrcre with each 

penence necessary. 

machine. Thousands of hands 

every year, esi cone bey ara man 
Sure Hatch Fresh Air 

them all. The chicks you raise are 

i Coal and oil-burning 


Send for Our Free Catalog 


Fremont, Neb. 
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Short Cuts in Poultry 
Matters 








When potatoes fail to grow, 
And we don't reap the things we sow, 
When the clover fails to bloom 
And every prospect's wrapped in gloom 
Who cheers us with a serenade, 
Makes announcement that she's laid, 
Who saves us from distress, despatr, 
Who's on her job, is always there? 

The Hen. 


a big, bold rooster crows in the cellar 
door, it isa sign of speedy marriage. Some 
ennsylvania girls believe that. 
The weight of eggs from a flock varies 
from month to month. 


Eggs held for hatching —, be kept in a 
temperature of from 50° to 60° 


Live poultry should be graded ws age, kind, 
color and size, and the different classes 
shipped in separate coops. 


This barred rock hen, in the International 
Laying Contest at Michigan Agricultural 





She is 


College laid 284 eggs in 365 days. 
owned by L. W. Dunn, Three Rivers, Mich. 


Nebraska has 11,615,257 hens producing 


50,000,000 eggs annually. The poultry and 
industry is worth $35;000,000 a year to 
ebraska. 


Pullets that begin to lay in the late fall 
and early winter are, as a rule, the best pro- 
ducers. They should be marked to be used 
for breeders the next year. 


Hens or pullets forced for heavy egg pro- 
duction during the winter should not be used 
for breeders in the spring, for the vitality of 
a flock is reduced by forced feeding. 


Producers are advised not to feed poultry 
before shipping, unless the birds will not 
arrive until the following day. It is desirable 
to have poultry arrive with empty crops. 


Hens in their second year of laying are 
the most satisfactory, as their qbicks are 
stronger and develop better. These birds 
should be the best of the original flock of 
pullets. 


If the roosts and nests are painted with a 
strong salt brine, there will no more 
trouble with mites. I use. an old paint- 
brush. Do not let the chickens drink any of 
the brine. Mrs. E. C.N. 


Two Ancona pullets, hatched April 26, 
1923, stole their nests and laid ten and 
fifteen eggs respectively, sat on them and 
hatched two and ten chicks on the eighth 
and eleventh of October. Pretty young 
mothers! A. C.S. 


Actual shrinkage on poultry shipments 
varies according to the weather, the condi- 
tion of the birds, and the length of the jour- 
ney. Several lots of broilers which were on 
the road six to eight hours, showed a shrink- 
age of from 5 to 15 per cent, and a general 
average of 11 per cent. 8. 


In the bottom of my hens’ nests I place a 
folded newspaper, allowing the edges to 
extend up the sides and ends a few inches. 
To clean the nest, I grasp the edges of the 
paper in both hands and lift the entire con- 
tents. I replace the paper and new nesting 
material and have a clean nest. W.F. B. 








That’s What They Say 
about the Queen in hundreds of letters 


we receive from Queen users similarto one from 
rs. Eno.Onken, Charles City, lowa, who wrote: 


“Of all the incubators — have used, the Queen 
is the best built and alw hatches a bi 
centage of good, big flufty ct chicks, that fo! are 
anxious to get as soon as they are out of t 
machine.”’ 


Queen Incubators 


ik chicks with cheap machines. It is 
hot luck thet chicks hatched from Queen — 
rraintaine eosurate and uniform hetching con 


Gonna Se —— ct chick faly eaap eo 


seeeth call whatieg whilty tot ecu ee 

Send pant geene Son Dee ctteing of Queen A 
QUEEN INCUBATOR COMPANY 

1117 Wo. 14th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 





Get instructive 
Chart FREE 













Where You See Lots of 
Chicks You Will Find a 
“SUCCESSFUL” in Use 


This is proved_by the “Successful” 31- 
year av record. You want the Bag 

ul” for a sure success this year. 
more eggs chickens and help feed 
the world. 


< SUCOESSFUL?? "338395" 


Write me a postal for book and prices. “Proper Ci Care 
and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys” sent FREE 
onrequest. ““SUCCESSFUL’ 

Grain Sprouters furnish green = 
food—make hens lay in win- 
ter. Ask your nearest 

or mail a postal. Get ouroffer, 2 


4. S. Gilcrest, Pres, 
Des Moines Incubator Co. || rourey urssoxs 


70 Second Street, Des Moines, lows  cyeay custouen | 























Detroit: INCUBATOR 2 iccy 


Has all the features that insure big hatches— 
double walis, copper tank, complete pop 
rfect heat control through automatic trip 
rner, *“Tycos’’ ther 
held so chicks can’t break 1 
when hatching. Brood 
ers, too. Write for low combi 
nation price today 


Dept. 18 Alliance, Ohio 































ert pa book and catalog. 
Write for free book and ca’ 
Mankato Incubator Co. Box 712, Mankato, Mian, 
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EVERLAY FARM Gox 31, Portiand, ind. 















The Shed-Roof Brooder 
House 
By S. R. Winters 


SHED-ROOF brooder house hasrecently 
A been designed and built for experimental 
use at the government poultry farm, located 
at Beltsville, Md. 

The dimensions of this house are ten feet 
wide in front and fourteen feet deep. It is 
adapted for use of laying hens as well as for 


MARCH, 1924 


Brooder 
Stove- Wickless 


36In. Canopy 50 In. 
300 Chicks 800 


$1495 Bs 


Coal 
Brooder Stove 


Make Bigs Money , a 4 
Raising Poult: Le 


—=th, 


™ | With A Champion Belle City 


The Hai Outfit 
that has brought suce- 
cess and big cash profits 
to overa satisfied 


profit- poultry business of 
your own. y Poultry Book 
‘Hatching Facts’’ tells how—It's 
Free—vwrite for it today. Youcan’t 


users everywhere, Start a losewhen you use my guaranteed 


*13% 


Belle City 


140-Egg Incubator 230-Egg 


With Fibre Board Double Wall- 
ed construction used for over 
24 years—Copper Hot-Water 
Tank—Self-Regulated Safety 
iam oy neomener and 

at Dete Caicks Sli 

Tester. y Double Walled 
Belle City Hot-Water Lamp 
Brooders are guaranteed to 


East of Pechive and hones | to 
points West. If you prefer a large 
capacity Brooder, my Oil and 
Coal Burning Canopy Type are 
best for you to use. When ordering 


raise the chicks. $6.95 buys 
140-chick size; $9.95--230-chick 
size. Save $1.95--order a Brooder 
with your Belle City Incubator— 
have a Complete Hatc P 


hery 
litter sreassr |9 1 825 


Btsttirsssies}°299° 


a Colony Brooder to come with 
your Incubator, deduct $1.95. 
Save time—Order now. Thou- 
eands order direct from my ad- 
vertisements every year. Share in 


Burns either hard or 
soft coal; is gas proof, 
Self Regulating and 
economical. The most 
durableand practical. 


42 Inch 
Can 


A colony brooder house that is comfort- 
able and roomy 


My $1000 in Gold 
and other prizes. Or write me today for Free catalog 
“* Hatching Facts’’—it tellsall. Jim Rohan, Pres. - P 


Belle City Incabator Co. 
Box 34, 


“\ 
\y 


breeding purposes. The twofold service of 
this newly-designed house renders it of value 
to poultrymen. 

A stove is located on the inside of the 
“stove 


structure, hence its designation 








NK7TLc. TEETHanad TO 
| White Leghorn CHICKS * For POUL 
: (Hitmencadiees HS Heme Laying Strain 9 =.” ' PEARL GRIT--theDouble Purpose 
alll \ --prepares for di ion-- 
A coal-burning stove will hover 300 or ity’ Roth , send Sone Gea membeunp atomeass fap 
ts of more chicks at one time Chi # exe —— dealer 
ind a brooder house.” The feed and water ord os ;, Booklet ta nestan } 
se. ~, é ¥ y e . 
n Use vessels, together with the newly hatched Rewpen OPAL BOB Cnt 4508 Tat TO.M.G Ui 102 Ash 8t. Pius, 0. 
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ful” 31- chickens, are kept near this stove for the Farm Box 4 
first two days by means of screen wire made 
into a kind of circular cage. 

Farmers, poultrymen, and others inter- 
ested in raising chickens, can get detailed 
information on how to build this shed-roof 
stove brooding house by addressing the 
poultry husbandry division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D, C 


Chicks Wait Forty-Eight 
Hours for First Meal 


We have learned that the young chick can 
go several days from hatching to the first 
feed, says A. G. Lunn, professor of poultry 
husbandry at the Oregon Agricultural col- SOR EMND nc 


lege. Waiting hardens them off before taking vt E aoe 
their first atl . Just think of it! This fine, California Redwood Wisconsin 140-Egg 
Putting the young chicks into the brooder Incubator, with double walls, dead air space between, oot wates pest. 
in late afternoon and giving them a little sour oreo Sa sae op ple gaa Ag Bog eg Treight 
— or se y drink, is a et: Suid castat Rockies.” With 140-chick hot air brooder, only $17.75. 
practise, Professor Lunn says. ey are 
then given their first feed of eq ial parts 180 Egg size, only $15.75 with Brooder, both $22 
cracked wheat, corn, and pin-head oatmeal ng Wisconsins. We give 20 days trial—money back if not 
the next morning. pleased. if you prefer large: we have them up to 1000 egg: 


A morning lunch of equal parts bran, '30 Day 5 Tr ia 1 | W hy Pay More 








Creater 


Keipper ‘ick Incubator 


‘ D: 

§ operation, handsome mahogany fin- 
E ish, non-rust copper boiler and tank, 
fire-prooflamp housing, etc. 80 to 
600 egg sizes, Also brooders of excep- 
tional merit. Keipper reputation and 
experience assures satisfaction, Write 
today for free catalog and prices. 


KEIPPER COOPING CO. 
63 Second St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








» We deliver only healthy, vigorous 

Chicks. Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, 

Wyandottes, Minorcas, Orpingtons, Brahmas and JERSEY 

GIANTS. Quality considered, our prices are lowest. Im- 

mediate delivery. 100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. Send 
for catalog. 

ANTHONY H. MOSS, Box A-11, MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 


Branches: Johnstown, 
N.Y., Jacksonvil 
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shorts, and cornmeal, mixed till crumbly 
with infertile eggs follows the first breakfast. 


More chick feed is given later, then mash, . a 4 
then the last meal of chick feed for the day: WISCONSIN oii Burning Colony Brooders 





r. 
large aa This is kept up for a week. The chick feed For thoes whe want Osleny Breeders Bae iene Socst on the markst, heteiesl ot theve 
coms may be spread in the litter to promote Prices 24 in. Canopy, 125 chick, $9.95 
vost. exercise after the third day. All other un- 42 in. Canopy, 300 chick, 15.55 
catalog. eaten feed is removed at the end of ten ’ 


42 in. Canopy, 600 chick, 17.75 
dlogue or order direct from 


= 
2 


minutes. 
Chick-size grits and charcoal are in reach : , 3 ee 

a the we fellows at all cee — By a. wi Seagate : stomus 
uttermilk is very essential. reen , , 

such as lettuce, kale, or lawn clippings, is WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO. 

given liberally after the fifth day. Box 10, Racine, Wis. 
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Baby Chicks Sick 
and Dying 


If they're weak, wobbly, “pasted up” with 
mo appetite, don't waste a minute! 


WHITE DIARRHEA 
Easily stopped in 48 hours 


White diarrhea kills half of nearly 
every hatch of chicks. It’s strange 
how — people do nothing either to 
prevent the trouble or end it, thinking 


this loss can’t be stopped. But it can 
be stopped, without extra work, without 
troublesome dosing, and at almost no cost. 
For years, thousands have saved their sick 
chicks and raised nearly every chick in 
every hatch, by merely dropping an Avicol 
tablet in the drinking water. Successful 
oultry raisers say there is nothing else 
ike Avicol for this purpose. 


Trouble gone in 2 days 
Chas. N. Kittinger, Willows, Calif. 
writes: “Twelve of my chicks had 


diarrhea by the time I received my 
Avicol. I immediately gave them some, and 
by the second day, the trouble disappeared 
and now they are all as lively as crickets. 
If I had only known of Avicol sooner, I 
would have saved lots of chicks.” 

It is wonderful how sick, droopy chicks, 
within 48 hours after they get Avicol, be- 
come just as lively as Mr. Kittinger says. 
No matter how rapidly the trouble is 
spreading, they stop dying almost the very 
day Avicol is put their drinking water. 


“Stopped dying at once” 
“Last spring I bought 25 baby 
chicks,” writes Mrs. John Shaffer, 
Owen, Wis. “When about a week old, they 
began dying, would get Seoopy and in a 
few hours would die. When I had 15 1 
I began giving Avicol and they stop 
dying at once. I did not lose another one.” 
Costs nothing to try 
Why should anyone sit back and let 
baby chicks die? It costs nothing to 
try Avicol. Readers are to write 
to the Burrell-Dugger Co., Allen A’ 
pr ag ay a es 4 eerebd or 
da or a package ma 
ne dollar bill to your letter for the extra 
arge size holding nearly 3 times as much). 
If you prefer, send no money, but deposit 
the money with the postman on delivery. 
Either way, you won't risk a cent. f 
Avicol doesn’t stop your chick losses imme- 
diately, if it isn’t superior to anything 
else you ever heard of, if it doesn’t satisfy 
you in every way, every cent of the money 
ou: have deposited will be promptly re- 
unded by the manufacturers. 
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Rabbits—A Growing 


Industry 
By Daniel Ludwig 





WANT to introduce the domestic 

rabbit, not as a pet, but as the most 
useful and profitable domestic animal. 
The average American classes the rabbit 
as a plaything for children, and not worthy 
of his attention, but it is not so in other 
sections of the world. 

In foreign countries the rabbit has for 
centuries been reared as an important 
meat product. In 1911 the consumption 
of this little animal in London alone 
amounted to 500,000 pounds daily, while 
Paris disposed of 200,000 pounds. 

Just why Americans have not taken 
more kindly to this article of diet is past 
understanding. However, the industry 
has been making rapid strides the past 
few years, for several reasons: 


Breed Fast, Mature Early 


1. The rabbits breed fast, mature early, 
and can be raised at a smaller cost than 
any other farm animal. 

2. The meat is unsurpassed, being very 
palatable, highly nutritious, and is a safe 
diet at any time of the year. Some folks 
claim that rabbit meat is more nutritious 
than either pork, mutton, beef or chicken. 


Rabbits for “Coney” Furs 


3. The fur of the domestic rabbit is 
valuable. Our most common furbearing 
animals are rapidly decreasing in num- 
bers, and those that remain are moving 
farther away from civilization, thus mak- 
ing their furs very expensive. Domestic 
rabbit pelts have been used during past 
years by all large hatteries. Millions of 
rabbit skins have been imported annually 
from foreign countries, especially New 
Zealand, France and Belgium, for this 
panos. During recent years these furs 

ave been made to imitate some of the 
most expensive furs on the market, where 
they are sold principally under the name 
of “Coney”’ furs. 


A Source of Fertilizer 


4. The manure of the rabbit is “Na- 
ture’s ideal field and garden fertilizer.’’ 
Laboratory analysis in one of the largest 
fertilizer establishments of this country, 

laces rabbit and cavy manure at the 

ead of all natural fertilizers, and richest 
of all barnyard manures in the chemical 
compound necessary for plant develop- 
ment. It can be thoroughly dried and put 
up in 100-pound sacks and sold to florists 
and gardeners. 

The real need is that more persons 
become interested in raising and breeding 
rabbits from an economic as well as from 
a pleasurable and profitable standpoint, 
and at the same time help increase the 
world’s meat and fur supply. 








er: “No, I get rattled 
easily to be good at adding” 






















About Poultry 


Full of pictures—interesting, infor- 
mative—practical, helpful, profitable 
to any one raising poultry,. Tells you what 


to do, and what not to do. lains testing 

Em hatching, brooding, diseases, etc. 
F . Results of my 35 years’ experience. 
Send Me Your Name Today 
Letters say: ‘‘A real education on try,*" “Bo 
different from catalogs full of edvertining. ‘Got a 
96% hatch after reading your FREE -”’ 


iy hook takes the gamble out of poultry raising. 

‘oliow it and you can’t fail. 

Ales quotes lowest prices on famous Miller Oil 

Sue'baay Gist cea Peat ates Eres 
. —all at dade gee 
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£3] WYNGARDEN HATCHERIES & FARMS <oamep, 
Box "'F Zeeland, Mic CAT 








PARKS’ Bred-to-Lay 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


America’s Greatest Laying Strain. 
Records up to 325eggs a year. Prize 
Seva tatees tome ae 

a y: ° . 
sonep-anakers, aie ieks ay hatch- 
ing eggs now. 16 page Circular FREE. 


J.W. Parks, Box1, Altoona, Pa. 
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| One Hour’s Carelessness 
By Chesla C. Sherlock 
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"DON’T think much of these colony 
/L brooders,” said Careless John, yawn- 
ing wearily. “I tried them out last sum- 
mer and it didn’t seem to me that they 
saved any work to a of. ‘Just kept me 
running down to the corn-field seeing if 
things were all right. And, at the end of 
the season I didn’t have any more chickens 
than I had when I let the hens take care 
of ’em!”’ 

The county agent had been trying to 
impress on John’s mind the importance of 
brooders, and the profit in poultry. But 
John was not interested. First of all, he 
didn’t like the bother of so many hens 
all summer with their broods of little 
chicks, and when the agent had suggested 
the use of the colony-house system, John 
said the colony house was a joke; he 
“knew all about them” because he had 


failed to make them go, and according to. 


his logic, anything that wouldn’t work itself 
into money for him, wasn’t ‘‘worth its salt.” 

He yawned again and stretched his 
arms slowly. ‘Why, I had two of them 
colony houses last year, neighbor, and put 
them down in the ecru, just as the 
State College fellow told me. Well, the 
chicks, 300 to each house, were four weeks 
old when I moved them down there, along 
about the first of May. 

“They got along fine for a few days, and 
then a cold night come along, just as sud- 
den as lightning. The next mornin 
when I went down there, I found that 
the chicks had crowded into one of the 
colony-house brooders. I thought a 
weasel had been busy when I first went in. 

“There was a big pile of dead chicks. 
A lot were standin’ around humped up 
and wet as the dickens. I reckon oe 
just naturally sweat themselves to deat. 
that night. Anyhow, there were only 
about 150 chicks left out of the 600, 
So, you can’t talk colony houses to me, 
neighbor!” 

The county agent tried to explain to 
John that the trouble was not due to the 
colony houses, but to the fact that the 
chicks had all stampeded into one house 
and smothered themselves to death later 
in the night. Six hundred chicks will 
generate a tremendous amount of heat 
when crowded into one little colony house. 

Had Careless John taken the trouble to 
move his colony houses some distance 
apart, he would not have lost his chicks. 
It is hen sense forall to crowd into the 
smaller of two brooders, if two are placed 
close together. Fowls do not roost by 
themselves, unless separated and trained 
to do so. They all flock together in the 
smaller brooder, every time. If Careless 
John had gone down to the corn-field that 
cold May night, he would have saved his 
flock even then, but John wanted to sit 
down that evening and enjoy himself. 
His hour’s rest cost him a season’s profits. 








Mrs. Duck: ‘‘Son, you mustn’t run 
over there so much and play with 
those little chicks. Their mother will 
be sending you home in a hurry one 
of these times.” ; 
Little Duck: ‘Don’t worry, mother, 
they are brooder chicks and : their 
mother was an incubator” 








































HARD EARNED MONEY 
Why let it escape? 


ie COSTS real money to warm hotsurfaces of stoves or old-fashioned 
air; why let it escape when ¢3*¢'s- 

cold air comes in to be warmed 
all over again? 


Science has learned that healthful 
warmth can be enjoyed by radiators 
which warm large volumes of air at 

“To keep the air fresh in the nate —. — ioe is why the 
me argest and finest buildings the world 
house,” you say. over are warmed by es ae 

No room is air-tight, even with 
doorsand windows closed; airineven 
the best built house will completely 
change itself every hour. 


And that same perfect hot-water 
warmth you can have in your home 
from ARCOLA for $180 and up, com- 
pletely installed. Ask your Heating 

The air may feel hot, stuffy and Contractor; he is our representative 
dead, but that is not because itis not and can tell you all about ARCOLA. 
fresh, In nine homes out often theair Meanwhile write the address below 
is overheated; overheated usually for the ARCOLA book; it’s free on 
by coming in contact with the red- request, 














AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 
Dept. F 24, 1803 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. Branches in all principal cities 











































2 PIECE TAL vEXTEA: 
DINNER SET SPECIA b 


NO MONEY NEEDED. A GREAT OFFER 
SELL Only 10 BOXES of SOAP, B:...— 








artistic e size 7-Piece High Grade 
Many othe ay = Pan, Preserve Kettle, Saue 
Premiums such as Wearing Pudding | Fie Fos, Jelly Caki 
niture, Jewelry, etc. Wealsopay Pan gat Benias of cost in| 
We Pay The Freight, edition to Dinner 
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THE PERRY G. MASON CO., 415 
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that Shows 
How—lIf 
You Send Quick. 


This Amazing Book Has 
Already Brought Hundreds 
of Extra Dollars to 
Poultry Raisers 


I'll do something for you that may put many extra dollars 
in your bank account ahve I won’t obligate you to do a thing 
for me in return. 


I want to make you a present of my 50c Chick Book which 
"4 tells how I raise an average of 98% of each hatch and how 
us may do the same. No advertising whatever in the read- 

4 ng matter of this remarkable book. For my book is nota 
catalog—it isa book of simple, easy, interesting instructions 
designed to help reduce the terribly great number of chick 
deaths; and to raise, in every farm and poultry yard in 
America a far greater number of chicks, grow them faster 
and to develop them into heavier market fowl or better layers 
in shorter time. 


Tells how to pick breeders; how to feed for quick growth; 
how to keep down vermin, disease and deaths; and other 
subjects too numerous to mention here. These methods 
have been disclosed te thousands and they have proved so 
successful everywhere that my name is a household word 
in every state in the union. And now this amazing book, 
disclosing my methods will be sent you prepaid if you write 
at once, before the supply is exhausted. Enclose 10c to 
pay postage. 


BESSIE B. CARSWELL, The Poultry Woman 
23 Carswell Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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DON LET THEM DIE! 
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will grow faster on 30 
chow’ po reactors.” 


gots 


we G' a you, or we don’t want one cent of your 

money. We have spent care periecting. this breally wonderful white 

; diarr’ reventative. ORD Your fone it 

F fails. CES: Saffici: médicate 6 gallons of water 

5 1.26, rufficient for 24 gallon and sufficient for 48 gallons only 
00. YOU TAKE N Risk’ | IN {DEALING WITH US 

Dept. a0. Spahr, Frederick 
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3 peta sk, des ieee 

a Send for our large catalog fully describing “SMOKE EM,” 
4 the most successful cold, roup, canker, diphtheria and chick- 
’ en-pox cure, used and recommended by the miost suc- 
cessful poultrymen in America. Our low prices and catalog upon 
request. qn hee 4. M. SPAHR BREEDING ESTATE. 
Dept. 25C, County, @. DEALERS WANTED, 
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put up lightning-rods. This kind of 
work is in the same class as plumb- 
ing, laying brick, building bridges, etc. 

It is true that among farmers there are 
quite a few who can put up lightning-rods 
ir a first-class manner if they follow the 
specifications outlined below, but there 
are more who can not. 

Two things are necessary to insure pro- 
tection from lightning—good materials 
and expert workmanship. It is not hard 
to tell whether the materials are up to 
snuff, for the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
co-operatin with the lightning-rod manu- 

facturers adopted.in 1916 what is known 

as the “Standard for the Construction and 
Installation of Materials for Lightning- 
Rod Equipment.” 


Master Label Service 


This standard provides for what is known 
as Master Label Service. In short the 
inspection consists in inspecting the rods 
and fittings at the factory by the inspec- 
tors of the Underwriters’ Cohedetaden. 
As evidence of the inspection, the manu- 
facturers place a Factory Inspection Ma- 
terial Label on such product found to be 
in full compliance with the standard. 

The second inspection is in the field. 
Manufacturers are required to supervise 
the installation of the work of their in- 
stallers or agents according tothe Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. The manufacturers 
are required to file reports of their super- 
vision of such work with the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories at designated intervals. 

On receipt of an acceptable installation 
report from a manufacturer, the Under- 
writers will issue to the owner of the 
pos perty covered by the report, a Master 

abel to be attached to the building as 
evidence that the manufacturer has com- 
plied with the conditions of the service. 
A counter check will be made by the 
Underwriters in order to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the Master Label. + 


Ne every Tom, Dick and Harry can 


Value to Property Owner 


A number of years ago lightning-rods were 
sold by a class of men who were often con- 
sidered unscrupulous. Unfortunately, in 
the early days, some lightning-rod men 
had poor business ethics and consequently 
lightning-rods fell into disrepute. How- 
ever, with an organization like the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters taking 
the steps outlined above, with the full 
consent and co-operation of the lightning- 
rod manufacturers, theré is bound to be 
real protection from the use of rods. 


The Underwriters’ Specifications 


The man who thinks he is capable of put- 
ting up his own rods may not be so sure 
of himself when he reads the specifications 
for putting up rods. Here are the Under- 
writers’ specifications; if they are carried 
out by some one qualified to do the work, 
and if inspected and labeled goods are 
used, the building should be well protected 
from lightning: 

The conductor is considered that part of 
an ne which inter-connects the air 
terminals with the ground terminals. 

It is required to be ‘‘Standard,” constructed 
of iron or copper of approved types of cable, 
star-section, tubular or other approved pat- 
tern, and must have a unit weight not less 
than uired for the height of structure 
equip 

It must be coursed over roofs so as to 
inter-tonnect all air terminals in’a manner 
that offers the most direct path practicable 


Puttar Up Tour Sight dteda 
By wha Upshaw 





from air terminals to ground, and should have 
either a horizontal or downward course. 

When obstructions such as cupolas, venti- 
lators, etc., are encountered, the conductor 
should extend around instead of over them. 
Abrupt short bends should be avoided and 
no bends should have a radius smaller than 
eight inches. 


Conductor Joints 


Conductors of sectional types should prefer- 
ably be in standard ten-foot lengths, with 
each end equipped with suitable, approved 
means for securely assembling the sections 
in good electrical and mechanical contact. 
Where the connecting devices are of the 
screw and cap design commonly used on star- 
section type conductors, the coupling should 
be so tightened as not to permit loosening by 
the hands. 

Tubular conductors assembled by sleeve 
connections or by means of dowels must be 
held in position by being crimped, punched 
or by rivets. 

In assembling the conductors of the cable 
types, all joints and connections must be 
made by wrapping or splicing the ends in an 
approved manner or with suitable devices 
approved for this purpose. 


Fastening Conductors 


All conductors should be securely fastened to 
the sides and roof of building by means of 
approved fasteners of the design best suited 
for the type of conductor used and the nature 
of the structure equipped. 

Where the nature or structure of roof is 
such that it is difficult to make satisfactory 
attachments, the conductors_to the ground 
may be fastened down the ends of the roof 
slopes instead of on the top of the roof. 
Space fasteners not more than five feet apart. 


Air Terminals 


The air terminals are the pointed elevations 
extending from the conductor into the air, 
located at intervals along the roof ridge and 
upon or near prominent parts of the roof, 
such as chimneys, cupolas, ventilators, etc. 
They usually consist of two parts, a section of 
rod or conductor and a device with a pointed 
top commonly referred to as a “‘point.”’ 


Rod 


The rod or conductor part is required to be 
“standard,” preferably of similar type to the 
conductor used in the equipment, although 
objection will not be made to the use of other 
“standard’”’ conductors. Its construction 
must comply with the requirements of ap- 
proved conductors in respect to type and 
weight. It must be provided with approved 
means for mounting the point and for attach- 
ment to the conductor. 


Points 


The points must be of approved design, 
weight and construction, and provided with 
suitable means of assembly and attachment 
to the rod. The combir xd length of the rod 
and point should be approximately within 
the range of fifteen to seventy inches. An 
air terminal on or within two feet of each 
chimney, gable, spire, ventilator, cupola, etc. 
is required. Additional air terminals are 
required along roof ridges, spaced not more 
than twenty-five feet apart. All air ter- 
minals must be supported in a permanently 
vertical position. Those on chimneys or 


similar parts may be attached to the sides 


thereof with approved fasteners and should 
extend at least eight inches above the top. 
Those elevating above the roof free in the 
air must be supported in an upright position 
by means of approved braces. Those on or 
in chimneys exposed to the corrosive effects 
of smoke must be solid and should preferably 
be lead covered. 


Ground Terminals . 


The ground terminals are the devices by: 


means of which electrical contact is made 
between the lightning-conductor equipment 
and the earth and are intended to provide a 
low resistance path from the air terminals to 
the earth. 








As the efficieney of a lightning-conductor 
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equipment is primarily dependent upon the 
thoroughness with which it is hrought in 
contact with permanently moist earth, the 
base of each conduetor is required to be 
grounded in an approved manner. 

This should be done as follows, and by 
method No. 1 when possible, for at least one 
of the several ground connections: 

1. By connecting the conductor to under- 
ground metallic water pipe at a point outside 
of the building. 

2. By connecting the conductor to ground 
plates or other approved grounding devices 
sufficiently deep to be in contact with 
permanently moist carth. 

3. By extending the base of the rod down 
into permanently moist earth, 

[Note: Ground terminals should never be 
connected to gas pipes.] 

Where groundings are made as specified in 
No. 1, connections should be made by solder- 
ing the rod into a brass plug and tightly 
screwing the plug into the pipe, or by sweat- 
ing the conductor in a lug attached to an 
approved clamp and firmly bolting the clamp 
to the pipe after the rust and scale have been 
removed. 

Groundings made as described in No. 2 
and No. 3 should usually extend into the 
earth at least eight feet. Where the nature 
of the soil is such that this can not be done, 
a trench must be dug from the building to a 
point where the required depth can be ob- 
tained, or it will be satisfactory to dig the 
trench at least eight feet long and as deep 
as possible and lay the conductor in it as 
straight as possible. 

[Note: The direction of the trench should 
be away from, rather than parallel to, 
building foundation.] 


Protect Ground Terminals 


In. all cases where ground rods are likely to 
be subjected to injury or displacement they 
must be protected, preferably by. a wooden 
trough about five feet high and securely 
fastened to the building. If iron pipe is used, 
it must be connected to the rod at both top 
and bottom so as to secure good electrical 
contact in order to avoid the “‘choking”’ 
effect likely to result from induction. 


Number of Ground Terminals 


The number of ground terminals required is 
dependent upon the number of air terminals. 
When the required number of air terminals 
does not exceed six, two ground terminals will 
generally be sufficient. They should gen- 
erally be located at corners that are diagonally 
opposite unless conditions are such that it is 
desirable to place them elsewhere. 

Three ground terminals must be provided 
where the number of air terminals is more 
than six but not more than twelve. An 
additional ground terminal must be provided 
for every five air terminals required above 
the first twelve. 

When the number of air terminals pro- 
vided exceeds the number which would be 
required on a basis of the twenty-five-foot 
spacing between terminals (not including 
additional terminals or points on chimneys, 
spires, etc.) the number of ground terminals 
may be figured on the basis of such a twenty- 
five-foot spacing between air terminals in- 
stead of upon a basis of the actual number of 
air terminals employed. 


Ground Metal Roofing, Ete. 


Metal roof coverings and extending metallic 
objects upon or projecting above the roof 
should be connected to the conductor by 
good electrical contact. In case of metal roof 
coverings this electrical connection to the 
conductor may be provided at one of the air 
terminals or at an eave. 

_ Metal fences connected to rodded build- 
ings should be provided with grounds at the 
building and at a point or points a hundred 
feet therefrom. 

It seems to be generally regarded as safest 
to inter-connect electrically and ground all 
metallic objects within buildings. Pipe, not 
including gas piping, and other extended 
Pieces of metal within buildings which run 
parallel to a conductor for a considerable 
distance, say from eight to ten feet, should be 
connected to the conductor at one end, usu- 
ally the upper, and grounded at the other, 
even though there is a thick wall between 
the conductor and the parallel metal piping 
or object. Examples of such objects are 
soil-pipes, water-tanks in attics, iron tracks 
in roofs of barns and the pump rods of wind- 

on barns, the rods extending inside and 





to the lower floors, etc. 
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Don’t forget 
WEED CHAINS 


Put them on before leaving! 


WE Chains have proved to be the 
greatest advantage to the farmer 
—more than to any other class of motorist. 


The farmer owns a car not only for the 
pleasure he gets out of it but more because 
of the saving of time in going to town 
and getting from one place to another. 


Getting “stalled” in the mud, waiting for 
some one to haul you out, means waste 
of time and an aggravating annoyance. 


This can be avoided by putting on Weed 
Chains before leaving the garage. 


Genuine WEED CHAINS — Weed 
DeLuxe or Weed Regular — are easily 
distinguished by the name WEED 
which is stamped on the Cross Chain 
Hooks and the Connecting Hooks of 
the side chains. The name WEED has 
stood for quality and safety in motor- 
ing for over twenty years, 





AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
WELDED AND WELDLESS CHAINS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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Start the Season Right! 
HAVE you a Collar Pad for every horse and 
mule you work? Why not start the season 
right by ag them with TAPATCO Collar 
Pads? Soft, absorbent and cushion-like, these 
long-lasting Pads protect against Galls, Chafes and 
Bruises, thereby insuring continuous service from 
your horses and mules this Spring. ; 


Patented Hook Attachment 


Wire Staple and Felt Washer securely attach Hook to Pad. 
USED ONLY ON TAPATCO. Demand this fastener. 


We also manufacture a complete line 
of Riding Saddle Pads and both Pad- 
ded and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 


TAPATCO 


cO PADS 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & 


Textile Company 
Greenfield, Ohio, U. S.A. 


























C.G. 
PHILLIPS 
THE WOOL 
FAT MAN 





I make this liberal offer to 
before you pay that NA 
WOOL FAT Ss the greatest heal. 
ing preparation you ever used 
Cuts, Galled Collar 
Boils, Inflamed Udders or other 
injuries of man or beast. 










Note: If you have 








can of 
used Corons sind CORONA WOOLFAT ono) Days 
your dealer can-| Free Trial.” I'll send it pompers. 
or of it, and if y 
not supply you, don’t find it to be the 










and you prefer a 
larger can, order 
direct from this 
ad. 20 oz. can 
postpaid $1.25. 
































Training Dogs To Pull 





By L. E. Eubanks 





HE average person of today, if asked 

his opinion of dogs as draft animals 
smiles at the idea. He does not know of 
the hauling work done on farms by dogs 
of bygone years; and when he is reminded 
of the sled dogs of the North, his imagina- 
tion pictures but a very light load. 

All this is wrong. Dogs are ten times 
stronger on a pull and far more responsive 
to such training than is generally believed. 
Not only do the huskies of the North 
pull loads averaging from 100 to 150 
pounds to a dog, and cover from thirty 
to sixty miles a day, but in some sections 
they work as farm horses in the summer. 
R. G. Hodgson, on a trip to the Hudson 
Bay country, saw six dogs hitched to a 
one-horse plow. The ground had never 
been worked before and was hard, but the 
“team” was turning it up very satisfac- 
torily. 

Mr. Hodgson says the harness used was 
very simple, consisting of a collar, a pair 
of traces attached to the collar, and an 
adjustable band, similar to a_horse’s 
belly-band, which goes around the body to 
hold up the traces. The traces of the dog 
nearest the sled are fastened to the sled, 
and thoseof the next dog were fastened to 
the one immediately behind, and so on 
right through. A breast collar is some- 
times used, but the dogs can pull a bigger 
load and do it much easier when real 
collars are worn. 


Bits Not Necessary 


Whether you use your dogs with a sled, 
or hitch them to a wagon or some other 
vehicle, your best method of driving is by 
command. Bits are impracticable for the 
dog mouth and, though they are some- 
times used in a toy-like way, they are 
unnecessary. Any dog that has been 
much with human beings has learned a 
great deal, and with his natural quick 
intelligence as a basis, he “‘gets the idea’’ 
in a surprisingly short time. 

An average dog will learn to obey a 
driver’s instructions more quickly than an 
average horse, and in the end he will obey 
twice as well without reins as a horse 
under similar conditions. Some horses 
will never obey the voice alone. 

It does not matter what you say to your 
“‘team,’’ just so you stick to the one word. 
You can say “Get up,” “Whoa,” “Gee” 
(turn to the right), ““Haw’’ (to left), or 
you may ftach the dog to obey the crack 
of a whip, snapped on the side from 
which you wish tim to turn. Not all the 
dogs need be specially trained on this— 
just the leader, or the lead dog, if you 
work but two and harness them abreast. 

All that sounds much harder than it is. 
Really it is just like all animal training— 
merely a matter of putting the dog through 
the work time after time while you repeat 
the words of instruction. These words are 
his “‘cue,” and he comes finally to obey 
them without any help. 


Use Lead Strap at First 


There are two chief methods of training a 
dog to pull—I should say drive, for after 
he will drive you won’t have much trouble 
making him pull. Of course a lead strap 
must be used at first. In the two-man 
method, if you are his master and expect 
to do the driving, let it be your voice that 
he hears all the time. . 2 
Stand at the side at first, working far- 
ther back as he learns. Let your friend 
induce him forward as you command. 
Never pull a dog; he will pull back. Jerk 
him sharply, as you pat your thigh (this 
for the man in front, of course) go 


through the usual maneuvers to bring ® | — 
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dog to you. If the dog is especially stub- 
born, place a slip-noose on his neck, so 
that when you pull (steadily in this case) 
he must advance in order to loosen the 
pressure on his throat. He will soon catch 
on, and the moment he steps forward pet 
him and encourage him for the next effort. 

Hold a biscuit or a small piece of meat 
where he can see it, and after he succeeds 
a few times give him the reward. All this 
time he is getting familiar with the cue- 
words. Keep this up day after day, but 
do not tire him much at any one time. He 
should be wearing his harness, too, during 
this practise. 

Next, hitch him to the wagon, sled, or 
whatever the vehicle is, but have it as 
light as possible. Now put the lead cord 
on again, even if you have reached the 
point where he drives without it; for he 
will, most likely, require special control for 
a few days. But just as soon as he learns 
that the thing following-him so closely is 
not going to rva over him or harm him in 
any way, he will sober down and draw it. 
Loading the wagon (never beyond a 
reasonable weight) is simply a matter of 
gradual increase. The dog will soon be 
pulling all he can without ever knowing 
how it all happened. 


Training a Dog Without Help 


In the one-man method, you stand in 
front, then at the side, and finally wherever 
you desire. Some dogs can not be trained 
by the other plan; a highly nervous animal 
is at first confused by orders from behind 
him. Try both methods, and select the 
better one; dogs differ greatly. But re- 
member, in any case, that the dog must 
see some one in front of him during his 
first lessons and that he must hear his 
master’s voice. Do not whip him, espe- 
cially from behind; he will lie down, 
cowed, or lose his head, and bolt. 





Setting Out Fruit Trees 
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Too many people set out fruit trees by 
digging such a small excavation as is 
suggested by the dotted line in the 
cut, doubling over the longer roots to 
make them go in the hole. Small 
wonder that such tree-planters have 
no “luck” in making their trees grow 
and thrive. A better practise is to ex- 
cavate a larger space and fill under 
and all about the roots some good rich 
loam mixed with well-rotted manure. 
Do not put manure next to the roots, 
but let them grow out into it. Unless 
the surface of the ground is to be kept 
m cultivation put a coat of strawy 
manure about the tree, after planting.. 
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Springtime is renewing time } 


ATURE attendstoher end pretty well. Man 

should do his part, beautifying and protecting 
with Paint and Varnish his buildings and his 
equipment, the things he has taken from Nature. 
“Spring cleaning” should include spring paint- 
ing, inside and out. Timely upkeep is insurance 
against costly repairs. Upkeep nine times out 
of ten means Paint and Varnish. Save the sur- 
face and you save all. 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
507 The Bourse, Philadelphia 
A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied 
Interests whose products and services conserve, pro- 
tect and beautify practically every kind of property. 
527 Copyright by Save the Surface Campaign. 1924 





pleas pc Culverts 


Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Ete. pr | 
Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized 4amiy 
makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. "9 


APOLLO is the highest quality gal fa Rats ; : & 
tured for all sheet_m wor shied 
indi thet pper Steel is used assures the rust-' weather have 

Troy 10-3 A 24 ie lates. Bond BY ‘i * and “*A) sRemoaen 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Prick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Wire. fence wire, 
incubators, repairing 
 seaulasiey atte 
pipes, regulating drip 
cocks, 


even clipping hog 
rings. Bernards 


BERNARD 


Standard High-Power Cutting 


PLIERS 


No. 384 ‘‘Lodi’”’ Revolv- 
, 4 ing Belt Punches, fourtube 
2 Catalog “‘F’’ free 
on reqaest from 


WM. SCHOLLHORN CO., New Haven, Conn. 














F ar ar Superior to oat 


Kaustine Septic Tank installed in your country home 
IT & complete, inexpensive sewage disposal system 

te cess-pool and no more costly. 
Made of Armeo Ingot Iron—coated = - 
and out with Hermastic Enamel, 
Kaustine Septie Tank will outlast the 
—e it serves and requires practically 

attention. Easily installed. 


Plans Furnished Free 
b: En, 
Hy. 8 
ipment. 
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Is the Crow Goad or Bad? 


$250 i in cash prizes for the best records 








HEN one authority 
says the crow is 
beneficial and an- 


other, just as good an 
authority, says the crow is a 
nuisance, it is about time we 
dug in and found out the 
truth. 

In a recent government 
publication the following 
statement was made: “The 
Biological Survey takes the 
attitude that on game farms 
and on reservations where 
both time and money are 
spent to maintain bird life in 
more than normal numbers, 
control of certain injurious 
species, including the crow, 
is warranted and even neces- 
sary. On the other hand, a 
careful study of the economic 
status of the crow has demon- 
strated that over much of 
its range the bird probably 
does as much good as harm, 
and under some conditions 
its usefulness is pronounced.” 

Does this agree with your 
experience? 

Is theecrow, everything 
considered, good or bad? 
Does he do more harm than 
good, or vice versa? What 
should be the attitude of 
farmers, generally, to- 
ward this crafty feath- 
ered neighbor? 

We want full and re- 
liable reports from ev- 
ery county of every 
state. 

How is the crow on 


SS yee 





Address in full 





Occupation od 





If farmer, how many acres in farm? 
Do crows damage your farm crops? 
Do crows destroy your poultry? 

Do crows destroy your young animals? 


Do crows injure your song birds? 


















your farm? How does he be- 
have? Give the facts, not 
opinions or prejudices. 

According to the early re- 
ports that are coming in, the 
prevailing sentiment is against 
the crow. Some say they do 
neither good nor harm, but 
such letters are few. 

Do not delay sending in 
your report as we wish this 
to be the most comprehen- 
sive survey ever taken. Every 
county in every state should 
be represented. If we are to 
make this effort worth while 
we need your help. Don’t 
forget to send with your re- 
port, complete details, as that 
will help the judges in their 
decision. 

The contest begins at once, 
and will end September 1, 
1924. Judges will be an- 
nounced later. 

The first prize is to be 
mo | dollars ($50); the sec- 

rize, thirty dollars ($30) ; 
thin prize, twenty dollars 
($20); the next ten, ten dol- 
lars ($10) each, and the next 
ten, a prize of five dollars 
($5) each. This will make 
twenty-three (23) prizes to 
be awarded. The following 
is the form in which your 
report must be made out, 
and the prizes will be 
awarded for the fullness, 
clearness, accuracy, and 
real value of the infor- 
mation given in the re- 


or Sinner? ports: 


Do crows injure your game birds? 
Do crows injure*your insectivorous birds?__ 


What good have you seen the crow do? State 
specific instances to show the damage or 
good done by crows. 








If you have photographs or snapshots of 
crows or any other predatory vermin 
carrying on their work of destruction, 
send them along. 

How many crows do you have about your 
farm? Many? Some?_____ Very 
few? 

Have you killed any crows during the last 
year?_____ How many? How? 

Send to Crow Contest Editor, The Farm 

Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia. 














Tell Them So 


Tell the hired man he has done well 
when he does a g ped dep. He is human, 
like the rest of us, and it will inspire him 
to do well all the time. Talk things over 
with him. Give him a chance to express 
his opinion about how work shall be done 
and what new plans shall be developed. 

If you have a tenant on your farm, tell 
him you ‘are well pleased with his way of 
doing things, if you are, and it may pay 
to stretch a point on this score. 

Tell your tenant that you will put on 
some better cows this year, or do some 
other good thing to increase the efficiency 
of the place. There is no surer way 
to hold a good man and to insure his doing 


the best possible for the place than to 
give him the best possible cows to work 
with, or extra good tools of any kind. 
Some women would be wonderfully 
glad if they knew their husbands appre- 
ciated their efforts to keep the home nice 
and to have food that just fills the bill. 
This is not so easy for the good wife to 
do as you may suppose. She must not 
only have good food, but she must be 
prompt and on time. Then men folks 
are not always as considerate as they 
might be in this direction. They are very 
apt to storm round a good deal if — 
do not come round on tick. When 
see the wife swea and getting 
the face, help her and keep the men oh 
resting till the call todinnercomes. V. 
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Making Wheat 


Profitable 


Continued from page 9 























| The margin on the two acres in favor of 
the clover-wheat system is $29. The cost of 


fertilizer materials, less lavishly used and in 
more concentrated form than the Illinois 
system calls for, will not be over $4 an acre 
a year; which still leaves a margin of $21 on 
those two acres. To break even with the 
present system of wheat following wheat, 
therefore, the wheat production need be 
only 19.3 bushels per acre, and we are count- 
ing with some certainty on 36 bushels at 
least. And there would, even at 19.3 bushels, 
be a saving in the cost of fitting, seeding and 
handling the crop. 

If the poorest soil in Illinois can and will 
make such a splendid and sustained response 
to a sound system of crop-feeding for wheat 
and clover, there is no good reason to doubt 
that the Wheat Belt will fall far behind under 
a similar system. 

Whether lime is needed is a local question 
in the Wheat Belt. Whether phosphorus and 
potash are needed depends on the soil and 
the history of the farm. It is fairly safe to 
say that if crops of corn are low (climate, 
season and seed considered), phosphorus 
and potash both are needed. Under such 
conditions these chemicals pay big dividends 
in corn and clover, or either of them. 

In any event it is not necessary to pay 
freight on raw rock phosphate, where there is 
a good rainfall, for acid phosphate is quicker, 
cheaper per unit of available phosphorus, 
and in concentrated form. Also muriate of 
potash is cheaper, more concentrated and 
better than the kainit. It carries four times 
as much available potash. 


How the Railroads Should Help 


In the solution of this problem the railroads 
are full partners with the farmer. Cutting 
down wheat production means to the rail- 
roads a loss of valuable freight. Producing 
as much wheat on half as much land and 
some extra freight on the other half is fine 
business for the grain-hauling roads. 

All right. Let the railroads make a special 
rate on phosphates and potash and lime for 
those sections that are willing to produce 
in that way. Half the year they are hauling 
“‘empties’’ west. Any load at almost any 
rate is better than an empty. And hauling 
fertilizer for the production of wheat and 
clover seed (and alfalfa seed), and for hay 
that will go into cattle, is good business 
at bare cost of transportation for the railroads. 


Diversified Farming 


The purpose of this article is to lay before 
the eastern wheat-belt farmers the proofs of 
fertilized yields on poor soil in Illinois. But 
there is one more thing that should be 
brought out—the splendid market for cer- 
tain products, most of which we are now im- 
porting. Here are some of the things we are 
importing and which the eastern grain belt 
can well produce by shifting rotations to doit. 


Imports for 1921 | 


Bushels clover seed... . 653,000 
‘* alfalfa seed... .. 165,000 
‘* hairy vetch seed ..... 231,000 
; Gaexseod... 4 . 12,326,244 


‘3 rene: .. = ... 835,000 
Pounds soybean oil... . .. .64,748,358 


Bushels clover seed produced in 
east and south of United States 1,290,500 


There is a splendid export market for meat 
products, a fair market for butter, dressed 
poultry and eggs. 

Of course diversified farming requires, if 
you go into it strongly enough, a pretty ex- 
pensive farm organization. Whereas the 
wheat-clover system involves less actual 
yearly expense even than the system of con- 
tinuous cropping to wheat, with less organi- 
zation, and less expensive hired labor at 
harvest time. 





hen has not yet been in- 
vented that can make eggs 
without shell material to work on. 
Oyster-shell or broken limestone 
will supply the need. 




















soil is sick or sour and won't grow good crops; or | ES 
you need expert information about fertilization Spec community 
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Farmers! Here. Is Your Own 
Borrowing and Investing System 
ROUGH the twelve Federal Land Banks, farmers own 


and operate a huge national co-operative borrowing and 
investing business. Already, these Banks have ‘resources of 
over $880,000,000! They are supported by more than 4,500 
local National Farm Loan Associations with a membership of 
nearly 300,000 farmers. 


After paying the costs of operation and setting aside neces- 
sary reserves, all profits are returned to the borrowing farmers 
through their local associations. To date, over $7,000,000 has 
been paid as dividends. 

A Federal Land Bank mortgage need never fall due. It is gradually 
retired by the semi-annual payment of a uniform sum, equal to the in- 
terest on the amount borrowed plus 4 of 1% of the loan. For example, 
the farmer with a mortgage of $1,000 at 6% pays $35 every six months. 
This includes the interest and a payment on the principal sufficient to 
cancel the loan in about 33 years. 


When You Have Money To Invest 


Every farm family should support their co-operative Farm Loan System 
by investing in Federal Land Bank Bonds. This can be started with a single 
Bond—$40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 or $10,000—and increased as the 
money can be spared. These bonds are safe. No investor in them has ever 
lost a dollar. ey are free from all taxes, except inheritance taxes. This 
applies to both principal and interest. 

Should you need money quickly, these Bonds command a ready market, 
or your banker will accept them as security for a loan. 

You can buy these Bonds from any Federal Land Bank or from the 
Fiscal Agent at Washington, D.C. The Bonds will be sent by registered 
mail. All correspondence confidential. Remember that the words “The 
Federal Land Bank” appear at the top of every Bond issued by a Federal 
Land Bank. ’ 

Write today for “Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16.” It’s free. 


If you desire a Federal Farm Loan, apply to the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the nearest National Farm Loan Association. Ask your County Agent 
for his address. 

The Federal Land Banks are located at 


Springfield, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Columbia, S. C. 
New Orleans, La. Berkeley, Cal. St. Paul, Minn. Houston, Texas 
Wichita, Kansas Omaha, Nebr. Baltimore,Md. Spokane, Wash. 


Fiscal Agent 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 
Washington, D. C. 
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Marshaling the Telephone Forces 


In the simple act of lifting the telephone receiver from its 
hook every subscriber becomes the marshal of an army. At 
his service, as he needs them, a quarter of a million men and 
women are organized in the Bell System. One skilled corps of 
the telephone army moves to place him in talking connection 
with his neighbor in the next block, in the next state or across 
the continent. Another highly trained corps is on duty to keep 
the wires in condition to vibrate with his words. Still others 
are developing better apparatus and methods, manufacturing 
and adding new equipment, and installing new telephones. to 
increase the subscriber’s realm of command. 

The terrain of the telephone army is the whole United States, 
dotted with 14,000,000 instruments, all within range of the 


subscriber's telephone voice. 


Even in the remote places this 


army provides equipment and supplies. Its methods of opera- 
tion are constantly bemg improved, that each user may talk 
to his friends with increased efficiency. Millions of money are 


spent in its permanent works. 


Yet its costs of operation are 


studiously held to the minimum, that the subscriber may con- 
tinue to receive the cheapest as well as the best telephone service 


in the world. 


The permanent objective of the Bell System army is to meet 
the telephone needs of the nation—a hopeless task were not its 
command unified, its equioment adequately maintained and 
its personnel trained in the latest developments of telephone art. 






AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
One. Policy, One System, Universal Service 














If you have a little money ($500 or more) and are ° 


ambitious write for booklet which tells how one of 
Georgia's st trust companies stands ready to 
help you a Georgia Farm. Only expe- 
rienced farmers need apply. One of the most re- 
peg er pa available today. In writing 
us yourself, how m: money you 
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ioon hall ill bring you facts. Address ) 
FARM SALES DEPARTMENT 
ROOM 205, ATLANTA TRUST COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Food for the Sick 























PROBLEM which most housewives 

have to solve at some time or another 
is the planning and preparation of food 
for those who are ill. In very serious ill- 
ness, the doctor usually states very 
plainly what the patient may or may not 
have to eat, but often he orders a liquid 
diet, a simple diet, or a soft-solid diet. 

A liquid diet includes milk, chocolate 
milk, malted milk, beef tea, extract of 
beef, soups (both clear and creamy), 
grape-juice, albumenized grape-juice, al- 
bumenized orange-juice and orangeade. 

A soft-solid diet includes crackers and 
milk, pea or potato puree, soft or cream 
toast, rice, tapioca, custard, ice-cream, 
gruels, soft-boiled egg and grape-juice, 
lemonade, orangeade and egg-nog. 

A simple diet usually ordered for con- 
valescents includes only easily digested 
foods, such as milk, clam broth, stewed 
oysters, eggs, toast, well-cooked rolled 
oats, mild fruits, well-cooked vegetables, 
rice, tender meat, either broiled or roasted. 

The following menus are suggested for 
persons showing symptoms of havin 
taken cold: Breakfast, prune juice oad 
milk toast. Dinner, oyster stew and 
crackers. Supper, hot rolled oats gruel, 
buttered toast and tea. é 

These menus are suggested for the con- 
valescent stage: Breakfast, grapefruit, 
poses egg on toast, cocoa. inner, 
amb broth with rice, baked potato, baked 
custard. Supper, creamed tuna fish on 
toast, corn flakes with cream, orangeade. 

Albumenized grape-juice is made with 
two tablespoonfuls of grape-juice, the 
white of one egg, one-half teaspoonful of 
sugar and chopped ice. To the beaten 
egg white add the grape-juice and sugar 
and chopped ice. Serve in a dainty glass. 
Have all ingredients chilled before com- 
bining. Albumenized orange-juice is made 
in the same way, using the juice of one 
orange and sufficient sugar to sweeten. 

Egg-nog requires one egg, one teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, a few grains of salt, three- 
quarters of a cupful of milk and a grating 
of nutmeg. Separate the egg. Beat yolk, 
add sugar and salt, and beat until creamy. 
Add the milk and fold in the white of egg, 
beaten until foamy. Sprinkle with nut- 
meg. Serve immediately. 

For rice gruel use one tablespoonful of 
rice, one cupful of milk, three tablespoon- 
fuls of water, a few grains of salt. Scald 
the milk and water in a double boiler, add 
the rice gradually and cook twenty min- 
utes. Strain. Rolled oats gruel can be 
made in the same way. 

Oyster stew (one serving): six oysters, 
one cupful of milk, one-quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of butter. 
Pick over the oysters carefully, removing 
any bits of shell, place in a colander and 
wash with cold water. Reserve oyster 
liquor, heat it to boiling point, strain 
through double cheese-cloth. Scald milk 
in double boiler, add the oysters and cook 
until oysters are plump and gills curled, 
add seasoning and liquor. Serve at once. 

Floating island, which always pleases 
requires one egg, one-half tablespoonful of 
sugar, a few grains of salt, three-quarters 
of a cupful of milk. Scald the milk in a 
double boiler. Separate yolk and white of 
egg and beat separately. To the beaten 
yolk add salt and sugar, and then grad- 
ually add the scalded milk. Fold in two- 
thirds of beaten white. Return to double 
boiler and stir constantly until the mixture 
coats the spoon or looks creamy, then 
remove from hot water. Flavor with van- 
illa or orange extract. Serve in a glass 
dish with the remainder of the egg white, 
slightly sweetened, on the top. 
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| $2,000 Cash for a Spring 
By F. L. Clark 


| Ts 





Boos give you $2,000 cash for your 
spring if you'll move it over on my 
place,” said John Bernhard to John Sass, 
a neighbor, the other day. 

But, as it happens, springs can not be 


bought. They are here or there, or they 
aren’t, and no amount of money or any 
power of man can make any difference. 
Man can say, however, whether springs 
live or die. 

An instance of what spring conserva- 
tion means to modern farming is found on 





John and his spring 
the farm of John and Fred Sass, near 


McGregor, Iowa. In the first place, the 
farm was located where it is just because 
of the spring. Much timber has been cut 
on the Sass land in the years since it was 
taken up as a homestead, but the trees in 
the ravine in which the spring breaks from 
the rock never have been touched, nor 
have those in the immediate vicinity of the 
spring. Today.the fine stream of pure cold 
water flows in undiminished volume. In 
the box that has been built around it, 
the cream can is kept. When the farmers’ 
creamery, patronized by the Sass brothers 
this year offered prizes for the best and 
sweetest cream received during a period 
of six successive months, the Sass brothers 
were awarded the first prize of $25. 

“How do you care for your cream?” 
they were asked. 

“Oh, our spring does the work,” John 
answered. ‘The water is very cold. We 
take the cream down to the spring, right 
from the separator, and put the can in the 
box. The cold water drives out the animal 
heat quickly and keeps it cold. The deep 
shade helps, too. You couldn’t hire us to 
cut down the trees about the spring or up 
the ravine. One of our neighbors had a 
good spring, but he cut off all the trees 
and the spring has dried up.” 

But the spring is more than a cream 
cooler to the Sasses. It flows away from 
the cream-can box in two brooklets. One 
brooklet runs down through the hog 
pasture, past the hog barn. The other 
ripples down through the chicken yard by 
the poultry-house. Both hog stable and 
chicken coop have been purposely located 
beside the brooks. The water stays the 
same temperature the year round, and is 
accessible summer and winter to hogs and 

ultry and also to the cows in the pasture 

arther down. It is warm enough in 
winter so that no heaters have to be used. 

The Sasses have their feed cooker close 
to the spring, making it handy for water. 
In fact, they have made their spring an 
almost priceless utility and a time and 
labor-saver besides. ‘And all just be- 
cause we saved the trees,” says John. 














First we must gather 
the facts 


A half million farms are already electrified. Millions are 
not. Why? 


Because a light and power company cannot economically 
serve a few, scattered farmers, because farm equipment and 
farming methods are not yet adapted to the utilization of 
electricity, and because electric service cannot be intelligently 
rendered before the needs of farmers are known. 


The first task, then, is to gather all the facts. In this a 
special committee is now engaged, which is composed of ex- 
perts representing the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Department of the Interior, Department of Com- 
merce, American Farm Bureau Federation, American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers, Power Farming Association of 
America and National Electric Light Association. 


The first step toward electrifying our farms has clearly been 
taken. Electrification itself will follow when the Committee 
indicates what basis is sound both for the farmer and the 
light and power company. : 


A hooklet has been published outlining the work of the 
Committee. Write to E. A. White, care American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, or to National Electric Light Association at 29 
West 39th Street, New York City, for it. It costs noth- 
ing. Read it and pass it on to your neighbor. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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Colson Wheel Chairs' 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 


IG MONEY AGENTS WANTED. 

NEW INVENTION. 
A complete outfit washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, scrubs, mops, etc. Costs less than brooms, 

Over 100% profit. Greatest year ‘round seller, 

WRITE HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 142 2nd ST., FAIRFIELD. 1OWA. 
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Way back in 1883 J. Wallace Page built the first 
woven wire fence ever made. 

In those days the fence was woven by hand, 
and an order for fencing a feedlot looked as big 
as an order for fencing a county would look today. 
But fences don’t come any stronger than that 
first one was, and twenty-one years later the 
owner wrote that it was still as good as ever. 

Today big machines make Page Fence, It is shipped 
out by the carload and farmers in every corner of the 
globe who are looking for the most serviceable fence 
still find that there is nothing to equal Page. 

If you want the most serviceable fence, get it from 
your Page dealer. 


Page Steel and Wire Company 


An Associate Company of the American Chain Co., Inc. 


PAGE FENCE 





J. Wallace Page 
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125 Acres—Season’s Crops KINKADE GARDEN TRACTO 
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Get all your cream 


ESS than 1/33rd of 1% of cream — one drop of 
cream in 3300—goes past this separator to the 
skim milk pail. How could any separator get more 
cream? So why pay half again as much for a sep- 


oY 
The Sattley Separator is made in our own fac- 
tory—it is strong, firm on its base, smooth running, 
easy to turn and clean—and easy to buy. It stands 
OTSend $5. 00 only. W wih cairoun Gereepenee 
. e you seperator. 
Use it for 30 days. If you are completely satisfied, 
you may pay the balance in 10 monthly payments. 
Seeevulidionnd oil-etememapunanens ceed onmegions tina 
i sizes separators e line 
af —~ 4-3-8 
Don’t buy a separator until you investigate 
‘Ward's and learn how you save % or 
_ more through direct from the manufacturer. 
No. 289M4615 . . . . $48.80 ae 99808} 
Pacific Coast States 53.80 Cash 60.55 


Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept. 76-A 


Montgomery War 
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Farmers in New 


Neighborhoods 
ct Hilda Richmond, Ohio 





HEN a man moves into a new com- 

munity, particularly if he moves in 
from another state or a distant county, 
there are several things he should attend 
to without delay. Indeed, there are some 
things that he should attend to before he 
leaves his old home in order to begin right 
in the new one. One of these is to get 
letters of introduction and recommenda- 
tion from the bank with which he has al- 
ways done business, from the pastor of 
the church he attends, and from several of 
the leading business men. - 

When he arrives at his new home, he 
leaves the letters of introduction with the 
bank and the church and the business 
house or houses, and at once establishes 
his identity and his standing. This is 
more important than many people con- 
sider it. It may help in time °f emergency 
and, if the emergency neVer arises, it 
gives the newcomer a fine start in every 
way. It shows that he did not have to 
slink away from his old home; and though 
he may be worth little in this world’s 
goods, if he can show good recommenda- 
tions as to character and integrity he at 
once gets in touch with good people in his 
new neighborhood. 


Does the Postmaster Know Your 
Address ? 


His name and the exact location of his 
farm should be given at once to the tele- 
phone and telegraph offices. Many people 
neglect this, saying: ‘‘We do not expect 
any messages.” But no one knows what 
calamity, sickness or important business 
may make it necessary for friends or 
strangers to look him up. 

I used to work in the post-office, and it 
was amazing to see how many death 
notices and letters and telephone messages 
were not delivered until too late, because 
of lack of address. Once a telegram came 
for John Brown; and, after exhausting all 
their resources, the authorities put the 
customary notice in the post-office ex- 
pecting that John Brown would prove to 
be a commercial salesman and would call 
soon. It turned out that the owner of 
the telegram was the nephew and hired 
man of a newcomer in a neighborhood 
some miles from town. His mother was 
buried two days before he received the 
notice of her death. 

Just a little common sense would have 
prevented the tragedy for that young 
fellow who missed a last sight of his 
mother; but nobody had thought it worth 
while to announce immediately the arrival 
in the county of one new family. 


Look up a Good Doctor 


Another wise preeaution is to hunt up —_ 
get acquainted with a good doctor 
soon as you are located. If the family is is 
healthy and there has been no need of a 
doctor’s services for years past, no harm 
will be done; and if an emergency arises, 
the family will have reason to thank its 
lucky stars that it knows where to apply 
instantly for medical aid. It isn’t neces- 
sary to take up an hour of a busy doctor’s 
time announcing one’s intentions or giving 
a lengthy history of the family, but it is 
well to get acquainted and make a note 
of the telephone number and the location 
of the doctor’s office. 

After getting settled, write to the folks 
“back home” and tell them the exact 
location of your farm, your telephone 
number, rural route, aah: various other 
items, so that telephone calls and mail need 
not be delayed. If you have a common 
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name like John Smith or John Jones, it is 
well to tell your postmaster that your mail 
is likely to come from certain towns. Then 
if your friends neglect to put the correct 
address on the letters, every other John 
Smith and John Jones will not finger your 
mail over first and delay it. 

A young man once came breezily into 
the post-office to inform me that’ he had 
received a letter that did not belong to 
him, and upon being asked to produce the 
letter he said it did not amount to any- 
thing so he had destroyed it. Of course it 
did not amount to anything to him, but 
the right John Smith was very much dis- 
turbed when he heard of it. It happened 
to be a letter from his best girl. 

If it is spring, the local dealer who 
handles repairs for the make of machinery 
on the farm of the newcomer should. be 
hunted up. An unnecessary delay in 
corn-planting time means much; and so 
does stopping to hunt repairs for the 
harrow or the disk when work is pressing. 
Getting in touch with the huckster is also 
advisable in order easily to get groceries 
in the busy season and to be able to 
market eggs frequently in hot weather. 

Last, but not least, hunt up the church 
of your choice without waiting for a busy 
minister to guess that you intend, some 
day, to identify yourself with his flock. 
Finally, subscribe for the local paper. 

If you show yourself friendly and 
anxious to identify yourself and your 
family with all local interests, you will 
soon feel well acquainted, and ten to one 
the ladies’of the family will like the new 
home instead of pining for the old one. 





Making Maple-Sugar 
and Sirup 


Making maple-sugar and sirup is the next 
thing to be considered—have you any 
maple trees? If you have, here is a short 
cut: 

If you have not already bought spiles 
and buckets and feel that a cheaper way is 
necessary or desirable for spiles, take a 
piece of basswood or poplar (do not use 
pine, it has a taste), saw the wood in 
pieces about four inches long, split it into 
sections about one inch square, and bore a 
hole lengthwise through each with a one- 
quarter-inch bit. Whittle one end round to 
fit into a three-quarter-inch hole and cut 
a notch in the other end. Use the three- 

uarter-inch bit to tap your tree, then 
dave the spile firmly into the hole. Now 
take your empty fruit jars and fasten a 
= of light wire to the tops, oe a 
oop at the top to hang them on the spiles, 
using the notch in the spile to keep them 
from slipping off. Your sap drops into 
the jar even if there is a wind. o not 
leave any of the sap in the jars on cold 
nights, as it will freeze and sometimes 
break the jar. 

I have made all the sirup and sugar we 
could use the whole year round, by tapping 
and collecting sap in this way. It is a 
clean, neat and convenient way, and costs 
nothing except a little work, as almost 
every one has empty glass jars at sugar- 
making time. Thomas H. Webster. 





I beg to make a correction. February, 
page 54, should say Green county, Wis., 
instead of Monroe county. Green county 
is the center of the cheese-producing in- 
dustry, with the city of Monroe (the 
county seat) the place at which the 
famous “Cheese Day” is held. I believe 
credit should go where credit belongs. It 
is not too early to invite the Editor to 
the next Cheese Day. We will show you 
a real town, an immense crowd, a gigantic 
parade, but best of all will treat you to 
some of the wonderful cheese you have 
heard and read so much about. EF. H. G. 
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You Are Going 
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-to Build Fence ~~ 
-Need Posts | Ro 
Gates Barb Wire, BAR 

A Roofing Paint |, B 


#/ Save You Money 


My 1924 Bargain Catalog is just filled 
oe \\ ) from cover to cover with money saving 
= ul! offers. It’s the best catalog I ever put 
OW) /| | out and means bigger savings for my cus- 
i> 7, tomers this year. Send for a copy today. See 
y Sow for yourself the money you can save. Over 800,000 
customers saved money buying Fencing, Gates, Steel 
Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing and Paints from me last year. 


Rock Bottom Prices—And I Pay the Freight 


Don’t buy a rod of fence, don’t buy any Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, 
i Roofing or Paint until you get my New 1924 Bargain Catalog and see 
the money my “Direct From Factory Freight Paid’’ prices will save you. 


K For over 35 years I have been supplying my farmer customers with high 
quality Double Galvanized rust-proof fence for less than ordinary fence 
4 costs elsewhere; Carbon Steel Posts that won’t rot or rust at less than 

cost of wood posts; Barb Wire at a big saving; Prepared Roofing that you 
& can’t duplicate at such low prices; Wear Best Paint—the best quality. 


Ah I now have fiveshipping points—Cleveland, Adrian, Memphis, Davenport 
and Kansas City, which insures prompt deliveries. Send for this money 
saving book right now. Compare my prices and quality with others— 
Mie see for yourself the money you can save. Remember Jim Brown guar- 
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Mr. Farmer, Could YOU Prosper 
on Fertile Land at $20 an Acre? 


If you are making a living on expensive land why not go where low 
priced lands yield more abundantly than where you are? In Western 
j, Canada the 1923 Wheat crop averaged over 30 bushels to the acre. 
The richest land is still available—and at an avera one of $20 per 
acre. Canada’s 1923 crop broke all previous records. Youshould take 
advantage of this condition. You can farm low priced land 
with high yields and even with average prices become pros- 
us. Where else can you find all these factors in your 
avor? It may mean independence for you and you owe it 
to yourself to find out all about it. 


NEW ATTRACTIVE TERMS 


To assist actual farmers purchasing land the Canadian National Railways have adopted a new policy 
of terms of payment which will it easy to acquire title from the proceeds of the farm. The farmer 
not fear adverse crop years. Our terms will protect him. T are no taxes on buildings, im- 


provements, animals, or personal property. 
Get Our FREE BOOK — It May Make You 
Dar aay Poet he ponte y Bom y t gives you information you should have. It shows you cn others wh 
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—and you ought to get them now. Don't wait until it’s too 1 iy a BoyP : . Supt : 
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Canadian Na 
Special Low Excursion Rates i Desk2073-Ath and Jackson Sts. 
. have re- §| St. Paul, Minn. 
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AN ADIAN \ effects Deas Sie: Please send me you Free Book on 
8) 7 anada. 
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and yet you save \4 


10,000 miles guaranteed 
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that has stood for fifty-one years. 
carry a better guarantee? 


tires alone has made us the Jargest re- 
tailers of tires in the country. The 


So why not save 


Riverside Oversize Cord Tires are guaranteed for 10,000 
miles and in actual performance give up to 18,000 miles. 
Can any other tire do more? 


one-third and use Riverside Cords? 


more will ou ethat tire do? Then why pay more? 
And this 10,000 miles service is backed by @ guarantee 


Quality is built into Riverside Cords 


any other tire 





This exceptional quality of Ward's 





You Don’t Risk One Cent 


This guaranteed mileage is built into Ri 
Ward’s Riverside Cords. High treads, side Tieens 
thicker and stronger, of tough, live rubber. Sr 
send 
a 


tires themselves have convinced thou- of River- 
sands that Riverside Cords are best. = yy = 


Walter M. Schworm, 
Nessen City, Mich. 





Before you buy any tires send for River- 
sides. Inspect them. Compare them with tires selling for $5.00 
or $15.00 more. 
Send them back if you do not find them the equal of any 
Grst-quality oversize cord made. We will refund your money. 
These prices buy 10,000 miles of service—and more. 


CATALOGUE No. 464M00—Be sure to give size. 
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o Wire your order. 
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years. the same day C. O. D, 
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Who Can Beat This Record? 


THINK that I can be numbered with the 

old subscribers. My subscription began 
the winter of 1883-84, and was received at 
Bitter Creek, Kans. The Farm Journal has 
been a continual visitor at home ever since. 
My wife and I have raised nine children, all 
are living and all are graduates of some 
college—six from the State Normal. All are 
readers of The Farm Journal. Six of the 
children are professional teachers. 

Kansas. I. L. Jones. 





Paying the Boys Wages 


I have a friend who has a farm with a good- 
sized mortgage on it. He has four boys, the 

eldest about nineteen. The other three are 
in school; one ten, one twelve, and one six- 
teen years old. The eldest boy is very rest- 
less and wants to get a job where he can have 
more money to use. 

I feel that very often the mistake is, that 
the farmer does not realize until the boy is 
discouraged and away, that he should have 
a regular wage instead of just a little spend- 
ing money when the boy goes out to a party 
orapark. <A.H.Hinkson, Pennsylvania. 





For Better or for Worse 


Mrs. Lewis Smith’s remarks, in the January 
Farm Journal, regarding divorce, must surely 
arouse the ire of ev ery true and loyal husband 
and wife. 

Such a law is a disgrace—well, well! Does 
the marriage vow mean nothing? It says, 
“For better or for worse.’’ Now, I maintain 
when we take that vow we should know that 
we are able to go through the valley of the 
shadow with our mate, if need be. What 
manner of man or woman is it who would be 
rid of a beloved eompanion because of mis- 
fortune which no one can help? Mrs. A. F. F. 





Helping the Wheat Farmer 


I, a poor uneducated wheat farmer of the 
Northwest, will try to answer your editorial 
of last November, which asks, ‘‘On what 
ground should the wheat-growing farmer 
have special preference over any other 
farmer?” 

Every farm paper, daiky paper, politician, 
farm organization, business organization and 
even the Department of Agriculture has, 
ever since the wheat was planted, cried loud 
and long about a surplus. Perhaps it exists. 
Whether true or not, it has greatly lowered 
the price and only the grain gambler has 
profited. 

Let’s look back a little and see if the 
wheat farmer has more cause for complaint 
than the hay grower or the potato grower. 
When we went into the war, wheat was 
selling at $2.50 here. The Government fixed 
the price and wheat dropped to $2. When 
the fixing was done away with, it rose to $3. 
Meetings were held in every school district. 
We were told that if we accepted the price 
set, the Government would fix the price on 
other articles so that we would not be the 
sole loser. This was never done, and prices 
rose from 50 to 400 per cent. 

We, the old people and the children, grew 
the wheat which won the war, while our sons 
did their share at the front.. Of course, we 
could not raise wheat at that price and pay 
$30 for sugar, ete., and come out with any- 
thing but a big debt. 

After the war a new party took over the 
control, and the result: Labor succeeded in 
placing a restriction on immigration, thereby 
keeping up the wage scale which.the farmer, 
as his best customer, paid. Railroads got an 
increased rate of 25 per cent. This hurt the 
northwest farmer more than the eastern one. 

The Ohio farmers’ increase per bushel was 
but a cent or two—ours five or six cents. Or, 
our increase was 200 or 300 per cent more. 
This also affected the cost to raise the wheat 
in about the same ratio. Manufacturers re- 
ceive a high tariff which protects them from 
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Better Butter 


Hansen’s standard, uniform, 
high quality dairy preparations 
will help you do it. 

Hansen’s Danish Butter Color 
is a pure vegetable color that 
gives your butter that rich June 
shade, all year round. Used by 
leading butter makers. 

Hansen’s Junket Brand 
Buttermilk Tablets ripen the 
cream just as is done in finest 
creameries. 

Ask for Hansen’s Dairy Prepa- 
rations at drug or dairy supply 
stores. If you can’t get them 
there, write us. 

Send for literature. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
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DON’T USE A 
SMOKEHOUSE 








Hiciory Smoked Salt” 


Cure meats perfectly without a smoke- 
house, get better keeping qualities, a better 
flavor and a true coun meat color with 
Hickory Smoked Salt. his is pure dairy 
salt combined with hickory smoke by aspe- 
cial process. Costs but little more than com- 
mon salt. Passes government inspection 
and is used by big packing houses for curing 
their finest products. The smoke on the salt 
smokes the meat. Now sold through stores. 
Ask your dealer or write for FREE SAMPLE 
and Booklet B-2 on “Curing Meat on the 
Farm by Using Salt and Smoke at the Same 
Time.” Address Smoked Products Co 
bth & Butler Sts., Dept. 3382, Cincinnati, of 
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foreign trade, and the farmer pays his share 
of the increased price. Well, what did the 
wheat farmer get? A government loan 
system on which the average farmer can’t 
borrow a cent in this locality, and a thirty- 
cent tariff on wheat, with the twenty-nine 
cent rebate to our only competitor, Canada. 
Do the hay and potato farmers have to com- 
pete against a 97 per cent rebate? 

We, the wheat growers of the Northwest, 
want justice, not “special preference.”’ We 
do not care to be considered ‘‘helpworthy.” 
We are pioneers and do not want charity. 
Give us a square deal and we will do the rest. 

When a committee comes west to investi- 
gate conditions, they are dined, wined and 
entertained by the bankers, grain men and 
merchants whogknow their own credit de- 
pends on the report the committee takes back. 
Their very existence depends on making 
conditions appear to’ be improving. What 
chance has the committee to know the real 
facts when they never see the real wheat 
farmer or his family. From such reports are 
the conditions determined and laws passed. 

In closing, I wish to impress on your mind, 
Mr. Editor, that we in Montana pay the 
railroad $1 out of every $3 we handle. Could 
any business make a profit under such a tax ? 

Montana. Fred B. Jordan. 


Honoring Father and Mother 


Can you not devote one page to family 
history and genealogy? Americans have 
been neglecting to keep their family records, 
and something should be done to encourage 
them to pay more attention to this important 
subject. Fathers and mothers who toil years 
to aid their children to get an education and a 
start in business are all too soon forgotten. 
The Good Book commands us to honor our 
parents. There is no better way in which 
we can do this than by perpetuating their 
memories@. There is no better way in which 
to perpetuate their memories than by keep- 
ing a complete family record and a family 
tree of many generations. I believe one of 
leading causes of fashionable divorces is due 
to the fact that Americans have not culti- 
vated greater pride and love for family his- 
tory. The writer is especially proud of the 
fact that he can trace his ancestry back for 
nearly 1,200 years. Statistics show that 
fewer divorces are sought in families where 
the ancestry is honored and _ esteemed. 
Crimes of ll kinds are more common among 
people who have no family history or tradi- 
tions. The Home and the Family are de- 
serving of every honor ‘that can be bestowed 
upon them. Let The Farm Journal set the 
pace in a noble cause and establish a depart- 
ment of Home and Family, where every- 
thing that can tend to lead the people to 
cherish these greatest of all earthly institu- 
tions may find a place. John L. Shawver. 


—_—_—_—_——__—————__ 


How the Miners Feel 


I have read about thousands of farmérs 
quitting the farm, and would like to know 
where they are going? Are they well enough 
fixed financially that they are retiring—or 
are they figuring on coming into an over- 
crowded industrial field to make a living? 

As a miner, I will draw your attention to 
the report of the Coal Commission, which 
says at different times that overproduction 
is one of the big causes of slack work. 

It is almost the same in everything; accord- 
ing to some reports steel mills are only work- 
ing from 40 to 60 per cent. Tanneries, glass 
factories—in fact anything that I can think 
of offhand, speaks in something the same way. 

I realize that the farmer is not getting 
what he should, but am wondering if he is 
bettering his condition any by coming into a 
field where we are only working a little, if 
any, better than half-time. For instance, I 
am trying to buy my own home and have 
been barely able to make the interest on 
$900 in the past three years. Am back two 
years taxes and at present stand in a hole of 
about $300, besides mortgage on home. 

In view of the fact that I have worked 
every available hour in the mines, and some 
little work I have done outside, I can not 
but wonder what the outcome will be if there 
is not some good system worked out for the 
people that have to work for a living, other 
than those that work their brain overtime 
figuring ways and means whereby they can 
skin us to the last cent and still let us live, 
that they may skin us some more. 

Pennsylvania. E. E. Potts. 
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All Sizes: 2 to 25 H-P. 


And You Can Put 
the Fai Famous WITTE 
Governor Throttling ENGINE 
to Work! 


New the famous WITTE Throttling-" 
Governor Engine, complete, Magneto-' 
equipped, is within the reach of everyone 
|—it is possible to show a profit of $500 to 
$1,000 every year you have this rugged 
dependable engine at work. Known asthe 
standard of cheap, dependable power for 
‘over 40 years, this WITTE Engine 

‘Uses All 








sary. 
built but always delivers the 
needed for the hardest jobs. to operate 
and trouble-proof, Guaranteed for a life-time of 
work, uipped with the Wico 


hard ted 
obestarcten othe 


wico 
tension, jump - spark ete 
MAGNETO. known, Starts it 40 below 


Soild Direct To You! 


I sell the WITTE direct to you—no salesmen. 
Save 20 to 40 per cent and make your own terms 
on the easy payments. 


Write Bog Anoth for My 
ngin 


Get my new free book ee tells “ about this 
——— engine and details of my Ninety-Da 
rial Offer. Wonderfully illustrated, wit 
SEND COUPON— statements from ma aor 
eo TION. of my ,000 users, 
full Seloumation you should have. 
wED. H. TTE, Pres., 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 


1628 Wi Building, Kansas 
1628 Empire Buildive, Pitabonwk, Pe: 


Ed. MH. Witte, Pres., WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
1628 Witte Mo. 
i628 Empire Bidg.. Mpittsbureh, Pa. 








your new Engine Fick deka Ger comnke 
TR. vo cocccpcedecoccces cocecrceseesced cone epcoesenbeseszan 
MGB 096... 6.0000 pecentbooet 


What About Paul 


Revere’s Horse? 


Continued from page 16 





lost to fame. Only the fact that Revere 
beat Dawes to Lexington by half_an hou 
saved him to Longfellow, school readers a 
immortality. 

The visitor to Boston today will find a 
marker upon Christ Church, the Old North, 
stating that ‘‘the signal lanterns of Paul 
Revere. displayed in the #eeple of this 
church April 18, 1775, warned the country 
of the march of the British troops to Lexing- 
ton and Concord.”” While the stranger looks 
at the steeple, anywhere from three to thirty 
young Italian boys will climb upon the run- 
ning board of his car or gather round him 
closely and recite, at the tops of their voices 
and in a perfectly incomprehensible singsong, 
the famous Longfellow poem, until a handful 


of coppers bribes them to go away. The 
marker on the church is right; the poem 
recited by the boys is wrong. For Paul 


Revere already knew tbat the British troops 
were proceeding by water, instead of land, 
and therefore had crossed the Charles River, 
and himself, had arranged for the two lan- 
terns to be hung out to warn others. 


ND now, the question arises, what horse 
did Paul Revere ride, and why is not its 
memory honored today as are the chargers 
of Washington, Sheridan, Lee and other 
American heroes? The facts are few and 
simple. 

Paul Revere borrowed a horse for the 
occasion, and he lost it before he reached 
Concord! 

“TI got a horse of Deacon Larkin,” says 
Paul himself in his journal. Only that, and 
nothing more, as the Raven might have 
said. A borrowed, nameless horse and an 
unfinished ride, ending in a walk back to 
Lexington! Longfellow said “It was two by 
the village clock, when he came to the bridge 
in Concord town,”’ but Longfellow forgot to 
add that if Paul got there at two, it was 
afoot, not peeing in reality, he never got 
there that night at all 

“I set off upon a very good horse,”’ adds 
Revere, later in his journal, but further 
sayeth not. For, having reached Lexington 
and warned Adams* and Hancock, Paul 
Revere set out for Concord, with his fellow 
messenger Dawes, who had caught up at 


-Lexington, but was captured by the British, 


who took him into a pasture where they 
cursed him roundly, threatened to blow out 
his brains, and finally took his horse away 
from him. Here are Revere’s own words: 
“‘The major asked us to halt; he asked me 
how far it was to Cambridge, and many more 
questions, which I answered; he then asked 
the Serjant if his horse was tired, he said 
yes; he Ordered him to take my horse; I 
dismounted, the Serjant mounted my horse; 
they cutt the Bridles & Saddle off the 
Serjants horse & rode off, down the road.” 
Thus passed from view and history the 
unknown, unsung horse on which Paul 
Revere made his famous midnight ride, and 
Paul walked sadly back to Lexington. 


patriot Paul Revere seems to have de- 

generated into a jockey, riding for pay. He 
rendered a bill to the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay for four pounds and five shillings 
“‘to riding for the committee of safety from 
April 21, 1775 to May 7, 17 days at five 
shillings’’; for 2 pounds, 16 shillings, ‘‘to my 
expenses for self and horse during that 
time,’’ and for 1 pound “to keeping two 
Colony horses 10 days at 1 shilling per 
horse,’ together with 3 pounds more for 
printing; a total bill of 11 pounds and 1 
shilling, which the we pr’ cut down to 10 
pounds, 4 shillings and paid 

There is another bill on ’ record, calling 
originally for 900 pounds, for an official seal 
for the new state of Massachusetts, which 
Revere settled for 8 pounds “hard money.’ 
Which might indicate that printing-press 
money in America 150 years ago, was not 
much better, after all, than certain printing- 
press money in other nations today, an 
that Paul Revere, in addition to riding a 
good charger in the government service, was 
somewhat of a good charger himself. 


ir climax is anti-climatic. From a 
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Rifle Sights and Their 


Adjustment 


Continued from page 28 


shoot. That is, you move the rear sight to 
the left to make the rifle shoot to the left. 
But should you move the front sight to the 
left the rifle would shoot to the right; or if 
to the right, the rifle would shoot to the left. 
Raising the rear sight makes the rifle shoot 
higher, lowering it makes it shoot lower. A 
high front sight, higher than standard, will 
make it shoot low, and a low one will make it 
shoot high. 

In meving ordinary open sights in the 
barrel, use a hammer, but use a piece of hard 
wood or brass to pound on. Sights are driven 
in from the right to the left, and out the 
opposite. When using a rear peep sight, 
always remove the open rear sight from the 
barrel.. Be sure of this or your peep sight 
will be of little use to you. 

In setting the sights, never put the rifle 
in a vise. Arrange a table or bench upon 
which you can place a sand-bag, or rolls of 
blankets against which to rest your arms, 
and then sit down in comfort behind. Hold 
the rifle in the hands and rest the hands and 
arms. Select your distance and measure it 
accurately. 

In game shooting, sight the rifle so that the 
bullets will hit where the tip of the front 
sight is held. In target shooting, the front 
sight is held just touching the lower edge of 
the bull’s-eye and the bullets are thrown into 
the center of the bull’s-eye, sometimes several 
inches above the point of aim. 


Testing Sights 


Use a fairly large bull’s-eye, say around four 
or five inches, at thirty-five yards. Make it 
gray rather than black. Take your time and 
shoot every shot carefully. Move your 
sights until your shots hit where you want 
them to. When you have the sights set 
where you think they should be, carefully 
fire a string of ten shots, and see what kind 
of a group you are getting. Don’t give up 
until the rifle shoots where it is held. <A 
light cloudy day is fine for this work, but if 
you do it in the sunshine, have the sun 
behind you. 

Practise shooting mostly in the offhand 
position. Hold the right elbow well up and 
the left well down and under the rifle. Grasp 
the rifle with the left hand, not too far out 
nor too far back on the rifle, but in a medium 
position. -Also practise the other regular 
positions, such as kneeling, sitting, squatting 
and lying down or prone. However, the vast 
pee. gost of your shots will be fired offhand, 

practise this, the hardest of all, by far. 

Any one that is physically fit and has good 
eyesight can become a fair to good rifle- 
shot. No one can become such without 
practise and lots of it. Shots are not born; 
they are made. If you don’t believe it. 
obtain a copy of “Rifle Marksmanship,”’ to 

had through certain magazines or the 
War Department, and study it and _ be 
convinced. 


Have Milking-Machines 
Made Good? ~ 


Continued from page 20 





. Economical in operation. 

. Saves labor. 

. Maintain milk flow. 

. Must not be injurious to udder. 

. Rubber must withstand boiling water. « 
. Clean milk. 

These seem to be the essentials of a milk- 
ing-machine. From all accounts, milking- 
machines seem to fulfil these requirements. 
Indeed, five different milking-machines have 
been used by the Dairy Husbandry Depart- 
ment at the Pennsylvania State College and 
they have all given perfect satisfaction. At 
present certified milk is being produced with 
the use of a milking-machine. 


CONS Ore 





A CONCRETE hog-wallow beats 
the old-fashioned kind, and 
also permits the hog owner to ward 
off disease. 
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A: sturdy, compact, “big-job” tractor built for ie nal 
farm and country estate. Put it to any power agg bee on » 

your farm—plowin, , harrowing, seeding, cultivating, 
d watch it wade t rough without a ha “eas 


Plows 7 Inches Deep in Clay Sod 
“Am highly pleased 


The Centaur pays for itself in the 
There ie amy enue time, labor and horse feed saved. 
And note these features not found 
on any other small-farm tractor: 
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Here is an all ‘round farm power machine that 
costs but 8 to 10 cents an hour to run. Five 


stronger outfit years succéssful performance is your assurance 

= ome sted oto |f of satisfaction. Sold under Money-Back Guar- 

cor ene faa” antee. Liberal terms can be arranged. Write 
C. M. LONG, Mich. for illustrated catalog. 




















THE CENTRAL TRACTOR CO. 
33 Central Ave... Greenwich Ohio 
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MolToR Kil Pliers” 


“One for the house and one for general use 
around the farm. Pliers are just as neces- 


sary in the home as they are anywhere 
else. And on the farm, pliers should be car- 
ried in a pocket all the time. The car, the 
tractor, farm machinery and other things 
require the attention of pliers often. 
MoToR KiT Pliers are THE pliers for gen- 
eral use because of their sturdy con- 
struction and_ their wide range 
of usefulness. Five or six inch sizes, Be Pethhar errs: 
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Where Is the Wheat? 


| | Plenty of world wheat—American price ten cents above Liverpool—Less wheat 
7] reaching terminals—Less in elevators and on farms—Where’s the wheat? 


By B. W. Snow 














supplies, one which suggests a possibility often talked 
about, but never actually experienced. 

There is an excess of wheat available to the open world market, 
while on the other hand a fear of searcity, if not scarcity itself, 
faces the markets of this country east of the Rocky Mountains. 

The problem for which the grain trade is trying to find the right 
answer is whether we are just approaching, or have already reached 
a “domestic situation.” 

The fact that opinions are diverse illustrates once more the 
fundamental fact that our knowledge of both crop production 
and domestic consumption is not 


A VERY unusual situation exists in the matter of wheat 








argued, and some tried, with one aim in view: a method by which 

we could continue our war-time production of wheat and still 

sell it at a profitable price, in spite of the fact that other wheat- 

growing countries were able and willing to supply Europe at 
gures not attractive to us. 


It Can’t Be Done 


No such plan to eat your cake and have it too has been worked 
out, and now the inexorable action of economic law is showing up. 
Decreased acreage and rather low crop yields are removing the 
surplus that burdened us, and I feel that we are definitely headed 

toward an adjustment between pro- 





definite and exact, but merely a 


duction. and domestic demand that 





loose approximation based on esti- 
mates. This lack of exact knowl- 
edge concerning the fundamentals 
of the wheat problem may well be 
kept in mind when plans for doing 
this or that with our “surplus 
wheat” are proposed 


Estimates V ersus Quotations 


It is a Very simple matter to 
figure out that we have a consider- 
able volume of wheat yet available 
for export from Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, and it is equally simple to 
figure out that we have already 
over-exported, and haven’t enough 
left to meet our own requirements. 
It all depends upon the estimated 
figures we use. Commodity mar- 
kets, however, have a way of 
registering an opinion that jumps 
straight to a conclusion without 
much regard to the whys and where- 
fores: their conclusions represent 
the total stock of information and 
good judgment in the possession of 
many men, rather than the im- 
perfect data and judgment of any 
one man. 

This market answer to the wheat 
problem is a decisive belief that we. 
are at or close to a domestic basis. 
As I write, our domestic price of 
wheat in Chicago is ten cents a 
bushel above the world price at 
Liverpool, grade for grade. When 
we have a surplus of wheat which 
must be sold abroad, the price at 
which we can sell that surplus fixes 
domestic prices. Conversely, when 


this. 


out. 


the Liverpool price? 


ing grades. 








Button, Button 


S Mr. Snow pointed out last’ summer, 
the much-talked-about wheat surplus 

was pretty much a nightmare. The price 
of wheat at this writing clearly indicates 
There was a surplus, of course, but 
nothing like the figure artists tried to make 


It seems likely, from the facts here given 
by Mr. Snow, that a great deal of wheat has 
been fed to stock, just as we predicted it 
would. And if that is the case, then it is 
easy to see why corn has not gone so high as 
a great many people thought it would. 

If the surplus has not been fed, then 
where is it? Amd if there is still a surplus, 
why is wheat now selling ten cents above 


Again, this is the first time that the tariff 
on wheat has had a chance to show its value. 
With wheat above the outside world price, 
cargoes of wheat bound for Europe would 
naturally be turning toward our shores, but 
they do not. The 30-cents-a-bushel protec- 
tion is beginning to protect. The Canadian 
wheat coming in is from nearby territory, 
with low freight-rate, and is of special mill- 


It is a very interesting situation. 


will insure the maintenance of a 
reasonable price behind the tariff 
wall. Economic law, which in plain 
English means the wholesale action 
of farmers themselves, is solving the 
wheat problem, and the p’emium 
on domestic wheat over world prices 
shows that the grain trade as a 
whole understands this, however 
much ignorance individuals may 
display. 
Size of 1924 Crop 


The important thing right now is 
to know whether the adjustment of 
wheat volume to domestic wants 
will continue, or whether it is acci- 
dental and temporary. 

A reduction of nearly six million 
acres in winter wheat area seeded is 
the first answer, although the effect 
on volume of production depends on 
final per acre yield and how much 
acreage is abandoned. The winter 
season to date has been very favor- 
able, with good snow protection 
during all severe weather up to the 
end of January. The danger zone, 
however, is February and early 
March. As the plant went into the 
winter healthy and well grown, it 
appears reasonable to expect only a 
moderate winter loss. 


Spring Wheat Not To Increase 


In the Northwest the possibility of 
any material increase in spring 
wheat acreage is most remote; in 
fact, the signs point in the other 
direction. Labor and financial 











= conditions will be against any 





we reach a domestic price that is 
materially above the quotations at 
Liver , it means a market opinion that we have no surplus left, 
and that domestic users must bid in competition with each other 
to supply their wants. 


Surplus on the Coast Only 


It is possible, however, to be on a domestic basis in much of our 
big country, without being so everywhere. The 1923 wheat crop 
was markedly deficient east of the Rocky Mountains, but this was 
measurably offset by a larger production on the North Pacific 
Coast. As a result, while we have to date actually exported so 
far about 105 million bushels of wheat, the proportion of it from 
the Pacifie Coast is much la than bree The extra supply 
in the far West is a factor in the world situation, but it has little 
domestic influence, because freight rates and milling qualities 
will combine to prevent it from moving east until eastern prices 
are considerably further out of line with the world level. 

In other words, it will take a domestic price east of the 
mountains more than ten cents above Liverpool before our 
Pacific wheat will flow east. Canadian wheat, by reason of 
quality and nearness to our milling centers, will be available much 
sooner, in spite of the thirty-cents-a-bushel tariff; in fact, largely 
in anticipation of a tight wheat situation, milling interests have 
already imported some 18 million bushels from Canada for 
domestic use. 

For two years past all kinds of plans have been suggested, 


enlargement, and the amount of 
land prepared last fall does not point to any increase. It would 
seem, therefore, that the possibility of a large spring wheat 
crop this year depends almost entirely upon the question of 
weather and pests, and speculation as to these is a waste of time. 


Railroads Report Less Wheat 


Reverting once more to the question of present existing wheat 
supplies, here are some facts that check up with the belief that 
we are entering a period of shortage. 

For the month of January, receipts of wheat at all primary 
markets have aggregated only 14 million bushels, against 34 million 
last year. Prior to January, receipts of 1923 wheat were on a 
liberal scale. As a result of this sharp decrease, coupled with 


liberal domestic purchases, the visible stocks of wheat decreased 
6,500,000 bushels in four weeks, against an increase last year of 


4,900,000 bushels. F 

Checking up further with local information, I find that each of 
two grain-carrying railroads in the Northwest report that stocks 
of wheat in country elevators along their lines are less than half 
what they were a year ago, while their estimates of amounts still 
on the farm in their territory are sensationally small. 


The wheat grower has been the weak link in the agricultural ig 


chain, but I am impressed with the fact that recovery is 


under way, not because of any of the fanciful theories of politicians 


or day-dreamers, but’in spite of them. 


. 
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Horsemen's and Stock 
men’s Special. A large 
curved spey blade for 
docking and marking. 
A correctly shaped sur- 


Hog Raiser’sand Farmer’s 
Knife. A large clip blade 
for hard use, a sheepfoot 
or tobacco blade, a correct- 


gical blade for altering, 
etc. 


pattern 
ickel Silver lining 


Handsome slim 
. Stag handle. 


rivets and 


ols’ 
shield. Length closed, 
hes 


mens 


3% inches. 


Price $2.00 


ly shaped surgical bladefor 
altering, etc. Stag handle 
Nickel Silver lining, bol. 
sters, rivets and shield 
Length closed, 3% inches. 


Price $2.50 


Pocket Knife with Special Surgical Blades 


ANY farmers have wondered 
whya Remington Pocket Knife 
does the job of altering so well. 


The cutting quality of knives de- 
pends on the steel. 


In 108 years of rifle making, Rem- 
ington has developed the tempering 
and hardening of steel up to the high- 
est point. Brings to the knife industry 
all the resources of metallurgy, all 
the equipment and ability that built 
up the Remington name. 


Knives solidly constructed to stand 
up. And more—the blades are prop- 


erly shaped for altering, marking and 
all farm surgery. 


Note this: Nickel Silver lining, 
bolsters, rivets and shield—no 
rust or corrosion, no blood poison or 
infection. 


A cheaper knife may be expen- 
sive at any price. Remington makes 
knives for every purpose — many 
combinations of handles, blades and 
sizes to choose from at your dealer’s. 


Identify the genuine Remington 
by this mark stamped on the wy, 
heel of the master blade. = 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 


spear blade for general 


work, a long curved cor- 


Stockmen's and Ranch- 


general work, a small 





blade for docking, 4 


ning and altering an 
pee blade for drilling 
oles in leather and gen- 


THE AUTHORITY 1 FIRE ARMS, : 
AMMUNITION AND CUTLERY a lining, bolsters, 


surgical blade 


for altering, etc, and a 


; 4 
R 3653 R 4363 
Sheepmen's and Cattle , 
¢ Knife. 4 blades, a 
x ~- ] pen) blade, a correctly 


nN punch blade for drilling 
oles in leather and gen- 
eral repair jobs. Stag 


handle. Nickel Silver 


riv- 


ets and shield. 
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Length closed, 3% 
Also Makers of Remington - 7" 
Price $2.50 


Price $2. 
sais: Cash Registers 





If, for any reason, your dealer 
is unable to supply you, send 
money order, give number of 
knife you desire, and Reming- 
ton will mail your knife to 
you direct, postpaid, 
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CN ., 3 WY » Yes, sir! We will ship you allthe SAVEALL 
,FriG NO Monev LIQUID ASBESTOS ROOFING youneed a REGISTERED 
5 : ; “« without a penny of pay in advance. oF, U.S. PAT. OFF 


We will let you put it on your own roots and prove to yourself, FOUR MONTHS 
BEFORE YOU PAY, that SAVEALL ROOFING will make every one of your 
old, leaky, worn-out roofs as good as new for about one-fifth the cost of a new 
roof—OR NO PAY. 


Saveall Has Always Been the 
Highest Standard of Quality 


SAVEALL ROOFING is a trade-marked, registered brand, and a quality 
product through and through. No better grade can be obtained any- 
where at any price. We guarantee it to be the same high grade 

and the same fine quality as is usually sold by salesmen and 

dealers for $1 25 and more per gallon—but byselling DIRECT : 
FROM FACTORY TO YOU, we are able to save you the differ- 7 | 
ence. For many years SAVEALL has stood the test of 
time and saved hundreds of thousands of roofs throughout 
every state in the Union. 


Beware of 
Imitations or Substitutes 


There is no economy in using inferior quality of liquid roofing 
just because it may be sold for lower prices. Why waste your 
time and money putting on a poor grade of roof-saver and 
have to replace it in just a few short years,—when you can 
get the genuine SAVEALL with its long lasting 
qualities for the attractive prices and liberal 
terms we quote here. Remember, if you 
want lasting satisfaction,—be sure to 
use only the original, and genuine 
SAVEALL,—because it holds anation- 
wide reputation for being the highest 
grade roof-saver on the market. 

Jast FILL OUT the coupon below—MAIL IT 
TODAY and let SAVEALL save your roofs 
and save you money. You take no risk— 
You need send no money. We prove it 
FOUR MONTHS BEFORE YOU PAY. 


sce’) Months Trial 
Before You Pay 


It makes no difference what kind of roofs you havé or what 
condition they are in,—SAVEALL Liquid Asbestos ROOFING 
will stop the leaks,—stop the rot, rust or decay,—stop the 
damages and repair bills, and make your old, worn-out roofs as 
good as new. e Prove it 4 Months Before You Pay. 
Simply tell us on the coupon below how much SAVEALL 
you can-use. We will ship you all you need without a cent 
of money down. You test it,—try it for 4 full months on 
your own roofs and if it does not do all we claim, you say 
so and we will cancel the charge. 


You don’t even have to tear off the old roof when you use SAVEALL. It comes in 
thick, liquid form, ready to spread on with a brush. It is composed of the finest 
grade asbestos fibre, asphalt, gilsonites, waterproofing gums and preservative 
oils. One stroke of the brush puts on a coating right over the old roof surface 
which penetrates and covers every crack, joint, seam, nail hole or rust spot 


—— => ] WATERPROOFS| 24 gives you a new seamless, indestructible, leak-proof roof covering,—one 
= PAPER, GRAVEL 


| that will not chip, crack or peel in cold weather 
| p | 


oaCOMPOSITION| OT Tun, and blister in hot and is also unaffected _/ ig, 
ROOFS by flying sparks or hot cinders. FRE | 
Bok P meipl ; 
as 188188) " ' 
J iver, and Nort EA GUARANTEED 10 YEARS With every order. sent in | 
cluding New Eng- [i SAVEALL Roofing has been sold on this liberal ‘4 Months Trial Plan | Seollake ae ee | 
land States, Ky.,Va., for years. Every gallon of it is made in our own factory and shipped it E. * 
West Va.,Mo.,Minn.. - - - ‘ , utely FREE a Roofer’s | 
lowa, North Caro’na. . direct to you. Nothing but the finest quality of materials are used in Brush for applying Save- | 
75¢ per gal. in Bbl. it. That’s why we guarantee it to give satisfactory service for 10 all Roofing and a 25 Ib. | 
i years. That’s why there are thousands of barrels more SAVEALL Yo) Hifoe|| drum of our PlastikitePatch- | 

used than any other advertised brand. Never sold by Jobbers, Re; ea an | Pe pa mM patching 

r ee me ~3 ee. tut put fy in 7 barrels and — half- —=— P lastikite ings. gutters, pam tf 

arrels and sold direct to you at lowest factory prices. ish —— Se at 'd get 
] in black only. One gallon will cover an aonmne of 70 Penne os —— ROOF this FR! E Roofer’s. a 
Trial Order Coupon 
The Franklin Paint Co., # 
8279 Franklin Ave., Cleveland, Ohio % 
Gentlemen:—Please ship me the followingasper 
Special Offer: 
--+ Steel is Saveall € (6 Gal.) as you want. We willship it to you at once. You simply pay © 


? cuntiees. HAAN AU A and Patching Cement, 
roof surface i il Cement | ng Cemen 
HP TT a 
.... Steel Half Barrels Saveall Roofing (40 Gal.) = the small freight charges on it when it arrives, and at the | We can save you mousy 
It is understood you are to include FREE one Roofer’s Wi end of the 4 months period, you pay for itif it fulfills all our } on all kinds of Paint. Every 
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We Stand the Freight! | 


Now is the time to make your old roof 
as good as new with SAVEALL on our 
“4 MONTHS FREE TRIAL OFFER!”’ 
Send no money. Just fill out coupon for as much SAVEALL | 







gallon guaranteed and we 





Brush and 25 Jb. Drum Plastikite Patchin Cement. a . Se —— ee gy fey vs tig | Sive you 
t i i it irections a’ te ’ nce} the charge. n’t let thi 
will pay in. FOUR. MONTHS: if it does what you claim. * ‘chance slip by. You also get a roofing brush and25]bs. | 60 DAYS to PAY 


Otherwise I will report to you promptly and there willbe of Plastikite Patching Cement FREE if you act quick. | 


Writ z 
no charge for the amount I have used. Fill out the coupon and mail it TODAY. ptytt i » - 


A Post Card will do. 

















Mi ei or N The FR ANKLIN PAINT CO. 
“EEN 5 TSR ee er” _ 


Sheippltry Btathae « . os iwc ese sec cecesccceees State... e : Os ©) Date Dp OF: 4.8 OF — OHIO. 


coccesced Put Check Mark Here if You Want FREE Paint Book 
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Cheaper To Rent Than To Buy? 


By C. L. Holmes 
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lobby of a country bank in Lowa. \on 


industrial depression swept over the 
country, agriculture was caught in the 








Te farmers were talking in the 


“T have worked and saved for 
twenty years,” said one, “trying to get ahead enough to buy a 
farm of my own; but I’ve given it up. It-can’t be done.” 

“T have farmed my own land for twenty years,”’ said the other, 
“but I’m selling it. I can’t afford to own land. It’s cheaper to 
rent.’ 

The positions of these two farmers reflect two aspects of a 
situation which has grown up along with the remarkable agri- 
cultural development of Iowa, and which has much to do with the 
fact that almost half the farms of the state are in the hands of 
tenants. 

But the tenancy problem is a real one with us here in Iowa and 
it helps but very little 


storm and many Iowa farmers were 
forced into business failure. The farm mortgage which is the farm- 
er’s friendly aid in the securing of working capital during times 
of prosperity, turned upor him as his worst enemy in this period of 
low prices and many farmers lost their land and were forced to 
begin over again as tenants. The result was that-these ten years 
showed a greater increase in tenancy than any equal period since 
tenancy figures have been recorded. 

At the end ofthis decade, however, the tide turned. Farming 
once more became profitable and for the next twenty years tenants 
as well as land owners made good incomes. Many of Iowa’s 
thrifty renters were able to purchase and pay for land. In spite of 

this better state of 





merely to point out f : 
why, under present : 
conditions, a very high 
percentage of tenant- 
operated farms is in- 
evitable. Land owner- 
ship as the goal of the 
tenant farmer, and an 
efficiently functioning 


“agricultural ladder” A big house and big barn are not signs of an owned farm. If there jis any 
indication that this is a tenant farm, it is the absence of shrubs and trees of 1919 


by which he may climb 
to that status are still i 
essential- parts of American agricultural policy; and nowhere are 
they of greater importance than in Iowa. 

Let us go back for a moment to trace the development of tenaney 
in the state, in order to get more definitely at the causes of its 
growth and to point out some things which may, in the future, 
be made to serve as checks to its further increase. 

Iowa was one of the “public domain” states. That is, its area 
was made up efttirely of land originally belonging to the Federal 
Government and hence subject to entry and settlement under 
such provisions as the 





affairs, however, the 
percentage of tenancy 
slowly increased until 
in 1920, 41.7 per cent 
of the farms and 44.5 
per cent of all the land 
in farms was occupied 
by tenants. 


The Land Boom 


In the brief years of hectic prosperity induced by the World War 
many farms were bought. It is estimated that in our rather dis- 
astrous land “boom” fully 10 per cent of our farms changed hands 
and that most of them were bought by men who intended to work 
them and not by non-operating purchasers. In the disastrous 
slump of agricultural prices following the boom and in'the deep 
depression we have just passed through, many of these purchasers 
have had to give up their land. Doubtless in the slow pull back 


. to prosperitygwhich now is ahead of us the grip of many more will 


slip. In most cases 





preemption and home- 
stead; which © meant i lll 
that it got into the 
hands of private own- 
ers at no great outlay 
of actual money. 
Under the preemp- 
tion plan, the land cost 
the settler $1.25 an 
acre and under the 
homestead he got it 
practically free. 


Tenancy Serious gp ression such as came 
40 Y. y Bon A well-improved Iowa farm. A good many such farms get into the hands of * 25 the middle-nineties 
OATS 229 tenants through retirement of the owners. Few owners provide such improve- and following the 1920° 


We are accustomed to 
assume that our free : 
land, so long as the supply Held out, was an effective. preventive 
of tenant farming. Yet when, in 1880, the tenth federal census 
lifted the curtain by giving us the first official figures on tenancy, 


. it revealed the startling fact that almost one-fourth pf Iowa’s 


farms—23.8 per cent, to be exact—were in the hands of tenants! 

It is obvious that this farm tenant class must have had its 
beginning back in the preemption years before the Civil War and 
that it continued to develop right through the free homestead 
period. Why should farmers choose to rent land when the Gov-e 
ernment stood reddy to give away farms to any who would live 
upon them and.develop them? 


Scarcity of Capital Caused Tenancy 


The answer is to be found in the scarcity of capital always char- 
acteristic of the pioneer stage. Wherever land settlement has 
spread in our country, the actual taking of the land has far outrun 
the supply of building material, implements, and other goods 
essential to the improvement and use of the new land. The 
settlers, almost without exception, have been poor men, unable 
to muster the purchasing power necessary to command a sufficient 
stock of these essential working materials. This condition retarded 
the productive development of new holdings and drove many a 
settler back from the privations of pioneering to the safer and 
more productive occupation of farming somebody else’s well- 
developed farm. This, doubtless, is the one important factor back 
of the development of a tenant class during the free-land period 


in Iowa. ee , 
The Depression in the 90's 
In the ten years following 1880 tenancy increased but slowly. 


The census of 1890 showed 28.1 per cent of the farms as rented. 
Fen a wave of commercial and 











~ , foreclosures and infor- 
mal settlements mean 
the passing gf the 
ownership from user to 
non-user. Doubtless 
all this will serve to 
give us another sub- 
stantial increase in 
rented farms. 

It is, of course, to be 
expected that tenancy 
will increase during 
periods of severe de- 





ments just for the tenant’s use crisis. But why 


should it grow during 
normal prosperity such as we enjoyed from 1900 up to.1920? The 
answer is to be found primarily in the rapidly rising price of land. 
In 1880 the average investment per farm in lowa—including 
both land and personal ptoperty—was $3,893. In 1910 it was 
$17,259 and in 1920, $39,942. This rising valuation has acted 
as a growing barrier to land ownership by operators. . It has 
lengthened the period of tenancy and in the case of many tenants 
definitely removed the hope of ownership. 


Tenant's Income Lagged Behind 


If land values had increased only as rapidly as the prices of farm 
products, this growing capitalization of the farming business 
would’ not have become, a barrier to tenant purchases of land. 
The truth is, however, that the price of land has far outrun the 


_ tenant’s income. For example in 1880, when Iowa farmers were 


receiving about 25 cents per bushel for corn and $8 per head for 
hogs, it required 117 bushels of corn or 3.6 hogs to buy an average 
acre of Iowa land. In 1910, when corn had risen to 36 cents and 
hogs to $14 per head, it took 307 bushels of corn or 7.9 hogs to 
buy an average acre; and in 1920 the average acre was worth 
542 bushels of corn or 12.7 hogs. 

It has been suggested that with rapidly rising land values the 
tenant could ill afford to-do other than buy land the moment he 
had accumulated enough capital to make the smallest cash pay- 
ment any vendor might be induced to accept. Surely the increase 
in land value would make the purchase safe. 

This, no doubt, has been the outstanding motive in the case of 
thousands of tenant purchasers. However, when the increase in 
land value becomes rapid it induces a situation which acts as a 


‘very appreciable check on land purchasing. This is the widenin 


spread between the rent of land and interest on mortgages. Lan 


* Continued on page 125 
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This School Solved a Problem 


HE high schools of this day boast that 
Tees teach everything from carpentry 

and cooking to citizenship and commerce. Some go a.step 
farther and announce that they not only teach what and how to 
cook and what to eat, but furnish the food, doing away with the 
old-fashioned lunch pail. The Labette county community high 
school at Altamont, Kans., does all these things and then helps 
the students to earn the funds which enable the boy or girl to go 
to school. 

Through delightful summer days the girl students of the rural 
schools of the Altamont community, work under the direction of 
the home economics teacher, not only learning to can beans, corn, 
beets and tomatoes, but canning in larger quantities than their 
families will use. The surplus is sold to the food department of 
the high school to be served at lunch time next winter. 

For a number of years the principal of the Altamont school, 
D. L. Katterjohn, had noticed that the’ 


By Jessie 


f.. A dee repairing of automobiles, tractors and farm ma- 
chinery, battery building and charging, plumb- 
ing, acetylene welding, shop mathematics and mechanical drawing. 
Each student takes vocational work a half-day and spends the 
rest of the day in the culture subjects such as English history, 
music, economics and journalism. Often boys who have been out 
of school for a year or two come in for the mechanics course instead 
of going ‘to one of the big automobile schools. Such boys take to 
vocational agriculture and mechanics like a duck to water. During 
last winter they overhauled sixty-three automobiles belonging to 
parents or patrons who paid only the retail price of the parts 
required. 
“Don’t you find opposition to this course on the part of your 
local repair men?” the principal was asked. 
“There was at first. Now they find that the more people know 
about machinery the more they will buy. One of them recently 
said to me, ‘If your boys do the ele- 





boys and girls who boarded themselves 
often did indifferent work. So last year 
he decided to have hot meals served at 
noon and at niglit for fifteen cents a plate. 


Lunch for Fifteen Cents 


The pessimist exclaims, as did the Irish- 
man who was seeing a giraffe for the 
first time, “there can’t be such a thing.” 
But there was, and if a boy was hungry 
and like Oliver Twist asked for ‘more,’ 
he got a second helping. The fifteen . 
cents paid the wholesale price of the 
food, the food classes did the cooking, 
and the rest of the expense came out of 
the school budget. Happy to relate, the . 
better school work seemed to justify the 








The main building which is practical 
and imposing 


mentary repairing it brings us the higher 
type of work, and we do not have to be 
bothered with the simple things.’ ’”’ Mr. 
Katterjohn believes that much time and 
money can be saved if boys know how 
to.operate and how to care for *machin- 
ery. A general knowledge of black- 
smithing and repair work Will save many 
trips to town during the busy season. 


Girls Care for Borrowed Babies 


The girls, too, have interesting courses. 
One of the most interesting is the class 
in child care. For this class the girls 
borrow the neighbors’ babies and learn 
how to bathe, dress and make clothing 
for them. The teacher of this class insists 








expense. 

“These high schools are going'to he the 
ruination of our country,” wailed an alarmed 
taxpayer the other day. Patrons of the 
Labette county community school can’t 
see it that way. They have thirty-two 
boys enrolled in the three-vear course 
in vocational agriculture. What these boys 
raise and what they sell amounts to about 
$3,000 each year. 

Boys Solve Big Problems 


Last year, the Hoof and Horn Club ordered 
twenty-three Holstein heifer calves, they 
insured them jointly and the boys who did 
not have the money to pay for their calves borrowed it, without 
security, from local bankers. When the calves were nine months 
old the boys refused $60 apiece for them. The Vocational Agri- 
culture teacher goes to the boys’ homes and advises with them as 
to the care of their crops and animals. They co-operate with the 
Kansas Agricultural College in trying out new varieties of wheat 
and oats for Southeast 
Kansas. They also 
test seeds, and treat 
potatoes with formal- 
dehyde. The boys 
practise crop rotation, 
soil testing, liming of 
soils, and learn the 
value of different kinds 
of fertilizers, poultry 
and livestock improve- 
ment. 

Visitors are pro- 
foundly impressed with 
the work in mechanics. 
Here the boys learn 





The serviceable agricultural building 








that merely being a mother doesn’t endow 
a woman with the knowledge of how to care 
for her baby. 

Principal Katterjohn says that, “Since 
no fewer than 90. per cent of the Ameri- 
can people must earn their living, it is 
very essential that young people should 
learn to be in sympathy with those who 
labor and are the bread-winners of the 
world.. Instead of being educated away 
from the rough work of the world, one should . 
be educated to take his share of this kind 
of the work, without which no progress 
could be made. 

That Labette county people approve of 
Katterjohn’s philosophy is clearly shown by the fact that the 
School has an enrollment of 250, although there are two other 
larger high schools in the county and two others. just outside but 
close to the county line. People of the community keep in touch 
with the school through the Weekly Labetta, the official organ of 
the county superintendent, published by the journalism classes 
of the school. 

The “weekly” is 
another helpful fea- 
ture; for not only does 
it furnish information 
as to the activities of 
the school, but it cre- 
ates and maintains in- 
terest on the part of 
taxpayers and prospec- 
tive pupils. Further- 
more, the practical 
side of running a paper 
is of untold benefit 
to the members of, the — 
classes in journalism. 
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‘Right in your own home 
This book will bring the very 


newest styles to you 


You can sit in your own home and see the latest and best 
styles of the season. 


You can choose clothes for yourself and your whole family 
with absolute confidence that the styles are correct. 

Best of all, if you buy fron “National” you know that you 
are paying the lowest possible price for each garment. 

No matter what your individual taste may be, you will find 
a beautiful and large assortment of dresses, coats, shoes, hats— 
anything you need at prices you can afford to pay. 


Why your “clothes” money should be spent through this book 


It takes hard work to bring money, from the soil. Each dollar 
means your labor and time, Only the woman who spends farm 
money realizes how necessary it is to get one hundred cents 
worth of value. 


The National Style Book is printed for you. Our whole effort 
is to bring to you beautiful clothes, the best and latest New 
York styles, and to keep you and your family well-dressed at 
the /owest possible prices. 

We want you to buy from the National Style Book so that you 
may have more clothes and better clothes and still save money. 


You save money at these prices 


Look at the range of our prices; Women’s Coats from $5.98 
to $35. Women’s Silk Dresses, $7.98 to $25. Lingerie and 
Sport Dresses, $1.98 to $8.98, Girls’ Coats, $3.98 to $9.98. 

en's All-Wool Suits, $13.98 to $26.98. Shoes, $1.00 to $6.98. 
Boys’ Wash and Woolen Suits, 69c to $14.50. Girls’ Dresses, 
$1.00 to $6.98. 

If you neglected to’ get a free copy of the National Style 
Book, it is not too iate, 











Send for a free book—now 


Ask for Style Book No. 79. Study it. Com- 
ase the prices with any others, Remem- 

t that-with low prices we give you quality 
materials, fine workmanship and a “money 
back if not satisfied guarantee.” 


We have two Houses to give you prompt 
service, Write to Kansas City, Mo., if you 
live West of the Mississippi River, to New 
York if you live East of the Mississippi 
River. At each house you will get the same 
styles, merchandise, prices—exactly thesame. 
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Best bread—best bis- 
pastry—when you use 
The flour 


Pure — wholesome — and 


Yum! Yum! 
cuits—best 
CERESOTA FLOUR! 


of quality. 
NOT BLEACHED! 


Painting Book Cc 
for the Kiddies 1 0 


A 
Fascinating fairy story. Big, beautiful 
—48 pages. Twelve superbly colored 
pictures—|2 painting charts—complete 
instructions—set Japanese water colors 
—all for 10c, postage paid. Use coupon. 


Clip Coupon— Mail Teday! 




















Dept. J 
The Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Here's my 10c for your beautiful poling 
book, *“*The Adventures of Ceresota™ and the 
set of Japanese water colors. 
PM hin tc dutbd KOseap Veh Oasbheved eiedss sy 
UE 2 cS dawaGataders 60 cueGebas te 0h KES ox s 
1 RO doicbbawas seen Ve ceess ae 
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HOT IRON HOLDER 














A NewWay 
To Iron 





Here, at last, isa new 
invention that ends for- 
ever i he drudgery of 
i ie mar- 
velous ramond Seit- 
Heating makes 

ironing we itahttalie 
easy, cool and —_ in eve e. No 
hot fires to No heavy, back- home. flat 
irons to carry. No ti tedious, steps to take. 

No tubes, no Se norcords to bother with. You 
now iron in wonderful comfort in any room— 
indoors or outdoors,with this new invention. 


Beats Electricity or Gas 


Cheaper toopemte. Ce Costs sts only onecent forthres 
Reduces fron one half. 
—— A “all kinds of ironing. eg oh perfectly with « 


KEcnstely deventable. Root Go py — age turn a valve. 
Now, once 


\ 30 Days’ Trial iat it 


of ironing da this Iron on 
ys ae 
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sage with medallion braid is shown in 
ag 3 

lst row: Fasten thread in Ist loop of med., 
ch. 3, 3 d. ec. in same loop, 4 d. ec. in 3d loop, 
4 d.c. in 4th loop, 4 d.c, in last loop, ch. 
1, 4 d.c. in Ist, 3d, 4th, and last loop of med., 
repeat to desired length. 2d row: 1 d.c. 
with 2 ch. between, between groups of d.c. 
in previous row, 
1 d.c. in last d.c. 
of group, ch. 2, 
1 d.c. in Ist d.c. 
of next group, re- 
peat to end. 

Lower side of 
lace: Ist row, the 
same as Ist row 
for top, with 5 
ch. between the 
groups. 2d row: 
* 3 groups of 4 
d.c. between the 
groups of pre- 
ceding row, ch. 
5, fasten under 5 
ch. of preceding row, ch. 5, repeat from *. 

3d row: * 2 groups of 4 d.c. between 
groups of preceding row, ch. 5, fasten in 
5 ch. of preceding row, ch. 5, fasten in next 
5 ch., ch. 5, repeat from *. 

4th row: * Fasten thread in Ist d.c. of 
preceding row, ch. 5, 1 d.c., between groups 
f 4 d.c., ch. 5, 1 d.c. in same place, ch. 5, 

1 d.c. in last d.c. of group, ch. 5, 1 d.c. under 
2d ch. loop, ch. 5, 1 d.c. in same place, ch. 5; 
fasten in next d.c., repeat from *. 

If the lace 
is made for 
an apron, 
the ends 
could be fin- 
ished with 
ch.-loops as 
shown at the 
left of the 
illustration. 

To make 
the doily 
with medal- 
lion braid 
edge, Fig. 2, 
cut the linen 
in desired 
shape, crease 
the hem and 
baste flat. 

Ist row: Make two d.c. in material, at 
close intervals (about one-quarter of an inch 
apart) along the sides, place stitches closer 
together at ends of doily; join last st. to Ist 
st. in row, ch. 3. 

2d row: 1 d.c. in same st. then 2 d.c. 
between each 2 d.c. in preceding row, repeat 
to end of row and work 3d row in precisely 
the same way 

4th row: rf Ch. 7, fasten between d.c. in 
previous row, repeat from * to end of row. 

5th row: * Ch. 3, 1 s.c. over braid between 
medallions, ch. 3, 1 s.c. under 7 ch., ch. 3, 
1 s.c. over braid, ch. 5, fasten in 2d loop of 
med., ch. 5, s.c. under 7 ch., ch. 6, slip st. 
in lest loop of same med. and Ist loop of 


\ N effective edging which can be quickly 





Fig. 1. Edging made with medallion braid 





Fig. 2. Bread-tray doilyemade with medallion braid d.c. 


next med., ch. 7, s.c. under 7 ch.; ch. 4, 
s.c. in 5th loop of med., ch. 5, s.c. under 
7 ch. Repeat from * except at ends, there 
ch. 5 and fasten over braid between med. 
three times, instead of twice. 

6th row: Fasten thread in last loop of 
med., * ch. 7, s.c. under braid between med., 
repeat three times; ch. 7, fasten in 2d loop 
of next med., ch. 9, fasten in last loop of 
same med. and 
Ist loop of next 
med., ch. 9, fas- 
ten in last loop 
of this med. and 
repeat from * to 
end of row. 

7th row: Ch. 
7, fasten under 
ch. loop of pre- 
ceding row and 
repeat to end of 
row. 8th row: Ch. 
4, make picot of 
5 ch., ch. 3 and 
fasten under the 
ch. loop of the 
preceding row, repeat to end of row. 

The Vandyke edging shown in Fig. 3, can 
be used for collars or for round centerpieces. 
It is made with one-eighth-inch feather-edge 
braid, No. 11 crochet hook and No. 50 
crochet cotton. 

lst row (bottom edge): Fasten thread in 
picot of braid, ch. 12, skip 9 picots, 1 tr.c. 
in 10th p: * ch. 9, sk. 9 p. sl. st. in next p. 
sl.st. across to p. on other side of braid, ch. 
9, sk. 9 p., sl.st. in next p. ch. 4, sk. 9 p., 
sLst. in next 
p.,. ch. 4, 
sl.st: in mid- 
dle of 9: ch., 
ch. 4, sk. 9 
p., sl.st. in 
next p., sl. 
st. across to 
p. on other 
sideof braid, 
ch. 9, sk. 9 
p., 1 tree. in 
next p., ch. 
9, sk. 9 p 
1 tr.c. -in 
next p., re- 
peat from *. 

2d row: 1 
in 5th 

st. in ch. of 
preceding row. * 10 d.c. under 9 ch. 1 d.c. 
in tr. c., ch. 9. sk. 3 p., sl.st. in 4th p. ch. 17, 
sl.st. in p. at bottom of point, ch. 17, sl.st. 
in same p., ch. 17, sk. 9 p. sl.st. in next.p., 
ch. 9 1 d.c. in tr.c. repeat from *. 

3d row.: * 1 s.c. in each d.c. of preceding 
row, 11 s.c. under 9 ch., 19 s.c. under.17 ch. 
on side of point, 21 s.c. under ch. lbop in 
center, 19 s.c. under next loop, 11 s.c. under 
next loop, repeat from *. 

Top edge, lst row: Fasten thread opposite 
beginning of bottom edge, * ch. 16, sl.st. in 
p. opposite tr.c., ch. 8, sk. 5 p., 1 tr.c. in 
next p., 1 tr.c. in p. opposite, dropping last 
sts. off hook together, ch. 8, sl.st..in p. 
opposite tr.c., repeat from * to end of row. 





Fig. 3. Vandyke lace made with feather-edge braid 
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2d row: Fasten thread in same place as 
in preceding row, ch. 11, * 4 d.c. under 16 
ch. dropping last stitches of. d.c. sts. ‘off 
hook together, ch. 8, wrap thread around 
hook 3 times and make st. in sl.st. of pre- 
ceding row, ch. 8, wrap thread around hook 
four times and make st. in 2 tr.c. of pre- 
ceding row, ch. 8, wrap thread around hook 
three times, make st. in sl.st. of preceding 
row, ch. 8, and repeat from *. 

3d row> Make 2 d.c. under each 8 ch. of 
preceding row, with 6 ch. between, to end 
of row.. 4th row: Precisely like 3d row. 





Look in Your Mirror 
Hints by the Beauty Editor 


Beauty is very much a matter of taking 
care, of getting acquainted with oneself, of 
finding one’s good points and making the 
best of them. No woman is so handi- 
capped that she has not some ‘“‘best”’ features 
through which to achieve attractiveness, 
though most of us are so covetous of what we 
have not that we overlook the possibilities of 
what we have and neglect, or overlook, 
really good points. Remember that when 
Nature appears to have been niggardly in 
bestowing beauty, intelligent thought and 
care will work miracles. 

Here are a few reminders in the way of 
‘“‘thking care’ that- will surely help any wo- 
man to ‘‘be as beautiful as she can be.”’ 

First, keep clean. It sounds shocking, but 
very few skins are kept really clean—and 
soap, a good soap, and water are the best 
agents whatever may have been said to the 
contrary. 

A proper carriage of the head and shoul- 
ders will keep the contour of the neck grace- 
ful and lessen the tendency to wrinkles in the 
face. 

Sleeping on a high pillow stretches the 
neck and makes the underchin muscles 
flabby. Biting the lips makes them thin and 
colorless, and keeping the teeth shut tightly 
causes the mouth to take on a straight line 
instead of that cupid’s bow that is so desir- 
able. Sullenness and unhappiness (if per- 
mitted) will cause the corners, of the mouth 
to turn dewn, and no mouth with down- 
turning corners is beautiful. Twisting the 
mouth to one side produces a series of ugly 
wrinkles, while lifting the eyebrows makes 
furrows across the forehead, and frequent 
scowling brings other furrows. 

There are people who have unfortunately 
gotten into the frowning habit, and who have 
found, after a few years of it, that their 
foreheads are badly lined with wrinkles. 
This is especially true of the nervous type. 
Frequently very young girls, not yet twenty, 
find their foreheads as deeply creased as 
though they were middle-aged. These 
wrinkles are not so hard to get rid of as the 
lines of age. ‘The youthful skin responds 
more readily to treatment, bift it is not an 
easy task. 

The most important thing to do is to stop 
the frowning habit. Then treat the skin 
with creams and with ice. Use a fine cold 
cream. A generous amount should be 
massaged into the skin, after the pores have 
been opened by holding hot, wet clothes over 
the forehead. If you want to hasten the 
process, leave quite a bit of cream on the 
skin and put over it a piece of oiled 4 x pl as 
protection, and bind up the forehe ave 
it this way all night. The advantage is that 
for eight or nine hours the skin is being fed 
with pure oils which will help rebuild it. An 
ice rub’ in the morning is an excellent finish 
for such a treatment. Sometimes the frown 
or scowl is caused by defective eyesight, and 
this can be remedied by wearing properly 
fitted glasses. 


Letters questions concerning beauty and the 
care of 9 can not be answered in The Farm 
Journal. Ad all such letters thus: Health 
Sa peat dalohin Pe Wate briedy, with pen 

uare, a, Pa. Write briefly, pen 
and ink, and pose wa stamped and addressed 


envelope for reply. 
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HLOROFORM evaporates rap- 

boven therefore, a bottle con- 

taining it should be mort. lee sey 
and placed upside down 


of rising fumes and - overturning 
of the bottle. 
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Armours 






choosing a ham 
from your own fest hogs 


Remember when you sent to market that load of hogs 
of which you were mighty proud? Plump fellows, young, 
and corn-fed right up to the point of perfection! They 
topped the market. 


Maybe you thought, “‘I’d like a ham fous that lot, 
myself.” 


Well, such a ham is yours when you ask your dealer for 
an Armour Star. It is just like choosing a ham from your 
own best hogs— with the protection of U.S. Government 
inspection. to boot. 


We’re as particular as can be in picking out hams for 
Star grade—must be just fat enough, lean enough, fine- 
grained and well-shaped. Then the cure is special too— 
eight to-ten weeks in the mild Star formula, followed by 
a thorough smoking in the Stockinet covering,.over 


There is certainly a lot of difference in hogs, anda lot 
of difference in cures. You'll agree with that when you try 
one of these sweet, juicy, and luscious Star Hams on your, 
own table. 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY , 
CHICAGO 
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*‘Packing House Secrets’’ 
A hog is not all ham by 
any means. For every choice 
portion which sells at a 
comparatively high price, 
portion 
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JE LL -O Americas most kimous dessert 


—for Sunday night supper 

It seems as though Jell-O were just made for 
Sunday night suppers, when Mother wants 
something easy, and the Family wants some- 
thing festive. Jell-O is easy to prepare as a cup 
of tea; you can do it on Saturday for Sunday 
night. And Jell-O is party-like in its tempting 
flavor and sparkling color. Children love it. 
There is no end of interesting ways to serve 
Jell-O. Ask for a Jell-O Recipe Book. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, New York 








RECIPE 


Cherry-Strawberry 


Pour off juice from a can of 
plain sour cherries, add 
enough water to make one 
pirtt, heat to boiling point 
and dissolve in it a package 
of Strawberry J ell-O. When 
it beginsto harden add the 
drained cherries and one 
half cup nutmeats. Serve 
with whipped cream. 





















. Ss y er, Given for selling o 
»” 30.cards of Dress Snap-Fas- 


Unlimited Service 


There is no limit to the times you may apply to 
Guaranteed Time KeeP- | National Service for help as long-as you or your 
mg family belong to Our Folks. 












teners at 10c per card. Easily 
OR PREMIUMS. Order your 


Y We trust you"till goods are sold. 


2’ AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
Box 42Z Lancaster, Pa, | Na’ 





Sold. EARN BIG MONEYi| EXTRA 


thing 
day all summer. 


cards TO-DAY. Send no money. MONEY 


thing for Canning’’ 
tional Cannin 
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This sample book will pe ee into 
not into your home, too 
and save one-third to anil 5 


samples. 











hiidimeiee ne veh esee Quah one. 


tard to one-half on YOUR wall paper. 


Ward's popes is not cheap paper. It is all standard quality, 
n price by manufacturing in immense quantities. 
nk of papering an entire room 10x 12 feet, side walls, 
a and ceiling, for only 82 cents. 
Choose your paper from actual free samples of all the newest, 
best patterns—tapestries, fabrics, “‘allovers’” and stripes. Prices 
from 3 cents to 35 cents pef single roll. 


Sample Book Free—Over 100 Actual Samples 


over one million homes. Why 
not see the best new patterns 

y pay almost double for your 
paper? Write today for your copy of this free book of wall paper 


Address Our House Nearest You. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Portland, Ore. Ft. Wi =e Ontinn Cl 








) ne en TART 


P 
Book | Sample 








Canning at home for home use or for 
sale. Fruits,vegetables, meats—every- 
Make big profits every 
Write for Bookle ots 
on Bow ame a outfits and ‘“‘Every- 


g yo "Cai La Grange, Ill. 











R egg nests, beat the whites of eggs 

to a stiff froth, salt lightly and spread 
roughly in the bottom of a buttered dish. 
Make nests, some distance apart, for the 
yolks of the eggs, carefully place the 
yolks in these nests, dust with salt and 
pepper, and bake until the white is a 
golden brown. 

For Sienna eggs, slice six hard-boiled 
eggs, put a layer of the slices in a buttered 
dish, sprinkle with grated cheese. Add 
another layer of eggs, then more cheese, 
and so on until all are covered. Turn 
enough white sauce over the dish to 
moisten the crumbs thoroughly, dust with 
buttered crumbs and bake ten minutes. 


Eggs ‘‘bonne femme” are prepared in 
this way: Slice two onions and fry a 
delicate brown in butter or olive-oil. 
Butter a baking dish, spread the onions 
over it, break over them the required num- 
ber of eggs, season with salt and pepper 
and bake in a hot oven. When dane, 
sprinkle with fried bread crumbs and 
serve. 

To fold an omelet properly, first run a 
spatula under the omelet to loosen it, then 
make a slight incision with a knife through 
the middle of the omelet at right angles to 
the handle of the pan, Grasp the handle 
of the pan in the hand, placing the back of 
the hand underneath with the thumb 
pointing away from you. With the spatula 
fold one-half of the omelet over the other 
half, then holding the pan over the platter 
the omelet can be turned out upon the 
platter. 

Try baked eggs; the family will enjoy 
them fora change. Cover the bottom of a 
low china baking dish with a layer of 
buttered crumbs. Break as many eggs, 
one by one, as there are people to be 
served, and lay carefully in the buttered 
crumbs. Sift over them more crumbs, 
seasoned and buttered, and bake until the 
crumbs are brown. Or cut thin slices of 
bread, trim off the crusts, lay in a well- 
buttered dish and cover with thin slices 
of cheese. Beat enough eggs to cover the 
bread, season with salt and pepper and 
pour over the bread. Bake in a moderate 
oven until the eggs are set, then serve 
very hot in the same dish: 

Spiced raisin relish requires one cupful 
of sugar, one-half cupful of water, one- 
half cupful of vinegar, one teaspoonful of 
whole cloves, one two-inch piece of stick 
cinnamon and two cupfuls of seeded or 
seedless raisins. Tie the spices in cheese- 
cloth; add water, vinegar and spices to the 
sugar and cook until the sugar is dis- 
solved, then add raisins and cook very 
slowly until most of the sirup has been 
absorbed. Pour into sterilized glasses and 
seal. Served with meats. 


Cranberry and raisins relish is made 
with two cupfuls, or one pint of cran- 
berries, One orange, one lemon, two cup- 
fuls of brown sugar, one-half. cupful. of 
vinegar, two cupfuls of seeded or seedless 
raisins, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful of nutmeg, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of cloves. Cut the cranberries in half 
and wash in a colander to remove seeds. 
Wash the orange and lemon and cut into 
very thin slices, then cut into small pieces. 
Mix the ingredients and cook ver 


until thick. Pour into sterilized glasses 
and seal. 


Maple sirup cake is timely. To mak 
use one-half cupful of sugar, cnetiaen 
— of butter or some butter substitute, 


uarters of a cu ful of maple sirup, 


canal cupful of milk, a pine 
om and one-quarter cupfuls of flour, three 


slowly - 
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teaspoonfuls of baking powder, three egg 
whites. Cream the sugar and butter to- 
gether. Add the sirup and stir well. Add 
the milk and flour alternately. Fold in 
the beaten whites and bake in an oblong 
pan. When the cake is baked and cool, 
place it on an inverted cake-pan and cover 
with boiled maple frosting. 


Beaten Liscuits depend upon the process 
of beating for their lightness, neither soda 
nor baking-powder being used. In the 
South, where these biscuits have become 
famous, the dough is beaten with a mallet 
or the blunt edge of an ax, the dough being 
Pat on a biscuit block made of wood. 

f the dough is run through a food-chopper 
at least five or six times (and a dozen times 
is better) you get very much the same 
results as by the beating process. A very 
good are for these biscuits calls for two 
cupfuls of flour, one and one-third cupfuls 
of butter and lard combined, and two 
teaspoonfuls of salf. Use just enough 
milk to make a stiff dough. Remember 
that the dough must not be soft, or it 
will not work properly. If a mallet is 
used, the dough should be beaten for 
twenty minutes at least, and if beaten 
longer the biscuits will be lighter. Roll 
dough about three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness, cut out with a small round 
cutter, prick the top with a fork and 
bake in the oven until a golden. brewn. 


Home-made crackers: A good sub- 
stitute for machine-made crackers can be 
made thus: Put into a bowl one quart of 
flour, one teaspoonful of salt and a quarter 
of a pound of butter. Rub flour and 
butter together, add water gradually until 
the flour is just moistened. Work and 
knead until the dough is a smooth, elastic 

aste; then pound with a wooden mallet 
or at least ten minutes, until the dough 
is full of bubbles. Roll out, cut in squares, 
prick with a fork, place on slightly greased 
pans and bake. If the dough is run 
through a food-chopper eight or ten 
times it will be quite as light as if it had 
been beaten. 


Maple tarts provide a timely dessert. 
They require one cupful of maple sirup, 
one tablespoonful of corn-starch dissolved 
in one-quarter cupful of cold water, one 
egg, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla. 

Heat the sirup. Add the corn-starch 
(dissolved in cold water) and the beaten 
egg; cook until clear. Add the butter and 
vanilla and beat well. Line individual 
baking tins with plain pastry and bake 
until straw color. Fill with maple mix- 
ture, cover with maple meringue and 
brown in a slow oven. Maple meringue is 
made thus: Beat the white of an egg 
until dry and stiff. Add three tablespoon- 
fuls of maple sirup. Beat well and use at 
once. 





Broom Holder from Spools 

















A broom and mop-holder can be made 
from two large ls as shown. A groove 
is made with a -round rasp file in the 
center of the spools. These spools are 
nailed to the wall, about one inch apart. 
(See Fig. 2.) The grooves are made 
narrower (Fig. 1) toward the top when 
the spools are on the wall. W. £. K. 
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Fairy-Story Food 


With the Energy Value of — 
Whole Grains! 


How these airy grain bubbles appeal to a 
child’s imagination! How much more is the 
crisp, flaky morsel enjoyed because it seems 
like food from a fairy story! 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is rich whole wheat, 
steam exploded to 8 times its natural size,with 
the.food cells broken to make digestion easy. 


The flavor is like nut meats. . . vigor food 
with the lure of a confection. 


Served with milk or cream, it makes the 
ideal dish. For here are minerals, bran, and 
all three vitamines in luscious combination. 
Give it to the children every day—and at 
night. Serve as many ways as you can. ~ 


Quaker Puffed Rice, also 


Whole rice kernels, steam exploded to 
eight times normal size, like the wheat. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are 
the famed inventions of Professor Andet- 
son—food shot from guns—grain foods 
thoroughly cooked. 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 


Quaker 
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ORIGINALITY 
IN NEEDLEWORK 


To create designs of your own, you 
need the inspiration of knowi ing, 
what others are doing—detailed 
instructions as well as pictures 
of their finished work. 


STAR 





NEEDLEWORK 


JOURNAL 





isa come publication devoted 
entirely to the best in needlecraft 


KNITTING, CROCHET, 
TATTING 
and EMBROIDERY 


each issue a pattern book of 
beautiful new designs, with full 
details for working. 


i 











COUPON 
Lo 
7ilen York City. 
Please mail me a FREE copy of Star 


Needlework Journal as advertised in 
THE FARM JOURNAL. 


Name = 





Address fe Fe 
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ind Now for Easter 


By Eiae Demnocene Y ~ 





T’S really a pleasure to plan the Easter 

program, for there is so much attractive 
material ready and waiting for you. 
Bright, tuneful carols, _ picturesque drills, 
exercises ranging from those for very little 
folks too young to memorize, to dialogues 
for the young folks. 

For the music, an important part of the 
celebration, there are the beautiful old 
Kaster hymns (found in any hymnal) 
which have come down to us through the 
centuries. Then there are the new, 
sprightly carols, some of them musical 
novelties with chime effects, others which 
have been well adapted to musie of the 
great masters, some processionals—any 
number and variety which can be pro- 
cured in inexpensive pamphlet form. If 
possible, arr: ange to have the children 
march in at the opening of the service, 
singing as they come, as a processional is 
indeed a lovely and impressive feature. 


Let the Young Folks Help 


Young people should have their part in 
the Easter program, and a dramatic 
recitation, accompanied by soft music, is 
a very impressive program feature. 

While a pageant requires more re- 
hearsals than a general program would 
necessitate, yet a teacher or committee 
chairman would find it well worth while, 
and it has the great advantage of including 
all the children in a class or department. 

If you have put off planning the pro- 
gram until you feel panicky at the thought 
of Easter, the Easter song story will-come 
to your rescue. Find a good reader (and 
that’s easy), gather a group of folks who 
like to sing (that’s easy, too), and with 
couple of rehearsals, you have an interest- 
ing program. 


Placing Decorations 


Decorating is a delightful task, and should 
be shared with, or assigned to the young 
folks. Use greenery plentifully, for this 
makes the most effective background for 
the children. Potted plants, when used 
for banking the platform, should be tilted 
forward slightly, so that the flowers will 
“stand out” toward the audience. This is 
accomplished by placing a small wad of 
newspaper under each pot. If for some 
reason flowers are hard to get, a really 
lovely decoration may be contrived from 
pink crépe paper and a number of bare 
branches cut from trees. Cut two-inch 
circles of the paper, scallop slightly, twist 
in blossom form, and glue upon the 
branches. Then you'll have blossoming 
boughs that, at a short distance, would 
deceive a fruit grower. 

Poultry-wire will make a good founda- 
tion. If you wish a solid green back- 
ground, stretch the wire across the wall, 
fasten securely and fill the meshes with 
greenery. If the platform is much higher 
than the main floor, fasten mesh wire 
around the edge of the platform, and fill 
the meshes with greenery also. An arch 
or trellis of blossoming boughs would be 
artistic. For this, fasten a couple of poles 
to the floor (using ‘ ‘uprights”) and @ver 
them stretch mesh wire about a foot in 
width. Fill the meshes with small boughs 
and twigs. In addition to these features, 
crépe paper in an Easter design may be 
fastened around the wall of the room, as a 
border, while showers of little white paper 
bells can be hung in the windows. 

[Editor’s Note: A list of miscellaneous 
material for Easter programs will be sent 
to any address on receipt of stamped and 
addressed envelope. Address the Enter- 

inment Editor, The Farm — 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, P. 








| Beautiful 
Rocker 


Over 1000 other bargains. Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, Sil- 
ver, China, Biankets,Stoves,etc. Save big money at our 
Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as $3 down; up to 
a year and ahalf to paybalance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as you use. Thousands buying this new way- 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Spring * ‘Larkin Book of Better 
Homes.’ Shows everything for parlor, 
ee h, gists oa. bedroom, kitchen. 

C@8 on famous Symphonola 
amano Also Symphonic Pianos, 
Player-Piattos in genuine Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Fumed Oak. 30 days trial. Up to 4 
years to pay. Satisfaction or money back. 
Check below article interested in. 



























[} Home Furnishings 
() Pianos or Players 
() Phonographs 


Cut out this adv.—write TO-DAY 
or FREE Book. 


Lattkttt Co tac. 
Dept. 315, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 































LOOMS $9.90 
BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, ete., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags "and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
Weavers are rushed with orders. 
sure tosend for apewe <a book. It 
tells all about weaving an onder- 

fully low-priced, easily-ope 
v NION LOOM WORKS, 280 Factory St., Boonville, N.1 N.Y. 


eri Ae FLAME BURNER 


AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
N lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 
No smoke. Nosoot. Reljeves eye strain. 
Over a million satisfied users. Guaranteed 
safe, durable, reliable. Oomplete sample, 
50 cts. post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for $1.25. 
tm Your nroney back if uot satisfied. 

tives Wanted 

WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO. 

62 Clark Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 


We Pay Big Mc Money 


taking orders for Jennings 




















Written guarantee a we 
ir to wear and give satisfac- 
tion or new hose free. 


Year round Position 
No Lay offs 
lar customers and repeat 
ers make you steady income. 
Tisee for men,women andc 
ren, all otyiee, colors and finest 
line silk h all guaranteed. 
Low priced. No experience nec- 
essary. Write = samples. 


Hose- B-31 cm Ohio 
I’ll Save You Big| 
Money On This| 
jsTor-tenebace Range) 


Our new low prices on Kal- 
amazoo Ranges are the talk 


of the country. Greatest 
values ever offered. Ranges fin- 
ished in beautiful gray or blue 
Boreas enamel. Our direct- 
from-factory 
prices save 25 to 
40 per cent. 


7" Mail a Postal Today 


Get our prices now. Steel ard 
fron pricesare goingup. Better 
. write today when we 
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Dircct to Y 











































‘Parties for St. Patrick’s 


Day and for April First 
By Aunt Harriet 








LEASE describe some games that are 
suitable for St. Patrick’s Day. 
Shamrock. 


To Feed the Pig place a quart jar, having 
a wide mouth, on a table. Blindfold the 
contestant, place small potatoes in his hand 
and tell him to feed the pig. Those who 
succeed in putting the largest number of 
potatoes into the jar are the winners, and a 
box of potato candy could be awarded as a 
pe As a variation of this, you might 
lindfold two people and give them each a 
bowl of potato chips and a large spoon, telling 
them to feed each other. 

Finding Pat’s Mouth is similar to the 
Donkey Game. Draw a picture of a jolly 
Irishman on a piece of muslin or paper, 
hang the picture on the wall and blindfold 
the players one at a time, requiring them to 
put a “pipe,” cut out of stiff white paper, in 
Pat’s mouth, and pin it in place. 

Guests might then indulge in Cork Shoot- 
ing. For this place a cork uprignt on the top 
of a medium-sized bottle. Place the bottle 
on a table in such a position that the con- 
testant can walk past the table, whieh should 
be near the end of the room. The players 
are placed as far from the bottle as possible. 
Each one, walking rapidly toward the bottle, 
must cover up his left eye. With the fore- 
finger of his right hand, as he. passes the 
bottle, still walking rapidly, he must knock 
off the cork. This looks easy and each one is 
sure that he can do it, but the aim is not 
quite so good when one has the use of but 
one eye and the ludicrous misses will be 
thoroughly enjoyed by those who look on. 

Tossing Potatoes, sometimes called the 
Weal or Woe test, is made by trying to 
toss a small potato through a horseshoe sus- 
pended in a doorway. If successful, happi- 
ness is assured. 


What can we do at an Aprik Fool Party? 
Foolish One. 
Use the following rhyme for your invitations: 
On April First just try for once 
To be a really, truly dunce, 
And come prepared to do some stunts, 
For oe news waits for her (or him) who 
unts. 


Provide each guest with a bag of beans 
then explain that everything is to be done 
with the left hand. Guests shake Hands with 
the left hand, pass to the left and eat with the 
left hand. A bean is thrown into an inverted 
dunce-cap every time. this rule is broken. 
After refreshments are served, guests should 
report the number of beans they have left 
and a prize should be awarded to the person 
having the smallest number, a decision which 
will fool everybody. The person having the 
largest number of beans inant be required 
to do some foolish stunt, for he has not been 
sufficiently ‘‘foolish” to get into the spirit 
of the evening. 

Ask each guest to bring some article (well 
wrapped and disguised) to be used for a 
“parcel pass.” Seat the guests in a circle, 
each holding a parcel which has been num- 
bered, then have a lively tune played upon a 
piano or talking-machine and instruct the 
players to pass the parcels as rapidly as pos- 
sible, ’round and ’round the circle until the 
music stops. The person in charge calls out a 
number and the person holding the parcel 
having the number which is called becomes 
the owner of that parcel. The music and the 
passing of parcels is resumed and repeated 
until all the parcels find owners.. The con- 
tents of the packages should be as ludicrous 
as possible—a shirt-waist box containing a 
dish-cloth and a jeweler’s box containing a 
yeast-cake, are good examples. 

Serve any refreshments preferred; but mix 
your April Fool dishes with the other articles 
of food. Cotton doughnuts, individual pies 
filled with sawdust, and chocolate .creams 
made of confectioners’ sugar mildly flavored 
with pepper, will fill your guests with appre- 
hension concerning the other refreshments. 





Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, sugges- 
tions and sympathy to all Folks who are in 
doubt or in trouble, but only such answers.as will 
benefit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, a stamped, self- 

addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 


> 








Stout Wome 
Dress Fashionably-Look Slender 


OU want to look twenty-odd |~ 
pounds lighter,don’t you? Also 
to dress quite as fashionably as 
your slender sister? No reason why 
you shouldn’t. You will look slender 
if you wear correct-fitting clothes, 
designed to slenderize your figure. 


Slenderizing Clothes 

Lane Bryant specializes in fashionable, 
slenderizing clothes for stout women; 
the newest and best in Parisand New 
York creations. Just try on a Lane 
Bryant coat or dress. Look at your- 
self in a mirror. Notice the change 
in your figure. Long ’slender lines. 
A perfect fit and fashionably correct. 
And the prices are always very low 


Ready to Wear 


Whatever your figure you can now dress 
fashionably and look slender. Lane Bryant 
clothes are ready to put'right on and 
wear, and into them go the very finest 
materials and the best workmanship always. 


A Nation- Wide Service ° 


Wherever you live we can’ serve you. The 
Lane Bryant stores in New York, Brooklyn, 
Chicago and Detroit serve the best-dressed 
stout women in the land. Call at our stores 
when you can. In the meantime, 
shop by mail. Send for your 
FREE style book. 


Style Book FREE 


Send for it to-day 




































IS is thenew Lane 
Bryant Style Book. 

A big 88-page book 
picturing spring and 
' summer dresses; suits; 
coats; blouses; skirts; 
corsets; underwear. All 
models becoming to 
stout women. All at 
lowest prices. Full; 
\ roomy sizes 38 to 56 
bust. ThebookisFREE. 
Send for a copy today. 


— fane Sryant aa 


382Street at Fifth Avenue 




















—| NEW YORK, Address Dept.J2 | 
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Oven-fresh always 


ing as ore=exclusive 


I pongonied , wontite wrapper keeps 
Kelloge’s fter open- 
es feature. 
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These delicious 
Kellogg Corn Flakes 


mean good meals, 
good health—and 
increased prosper - 


ity for the farmer. 


2,000,000 quarts of 
milk and cream used 
daily in the consump- 
tion of Kellogg cereals. 
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Cast aluminum, highly pol- 
ished. Cooks beans, tough 
meat or chicken in 30 minutes, petal 
Saves Time, Labor and Puel. \Ai! 
Guaranteed to save its cost 
1! every three months. 

PAY FOR COOKER FROM 
SAVINGS {[T MAKES. 


























! Bakes, Roasts, Frys and Boils, 
i Cooks whole at time 
. gat ie at factory 
10-qt $1 
wlth 31800 sido jeg Bho 
E 0 
Extra aluminum pea FREE with 
Money back in ten days if desired. 
Full on request. Reference- 
ge Param cootas co 














' Mrs. Grace Osborn, een oak Bay City, Mich. 
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Pravtical Patterns 
for Spring Sewing 


|| — +? ee + 5 





HE newest models for spring and sum- 

mer wear show considerable embroidery 
done either by hand or by machine, and 
in the gay colors used in peasant embroid- 
ery. Machine-embroidered materials cost 
more than those which are plain, but the 
home dressmaker can add pleasing touches 
of color with but small outlay of time and 
money. For sports wear, coat suits are 
made of silk, flannel, alpaca, homespun 
and knitted ‘fabrics. One-piece dresses 
lead for general wear and are simply made 
and cut on straight lines. Flannel, home- 
spun, silk and wool erépe and natural 
pongee silk are used. Later in the season 
these dresses will be made of ratine, 
gingham, voiles and dotted Swiss. Ging- 
hams come in several. weights and the 
newest are machine-embroidered. Sturdy 
cottons for general wear and boys’ suits 
come under various trade names. 

In No. 4673 we show a good design for a 
figured crépe, wool challis, voile or other 
soft materials. The fulness across the 
front is well arranged, 

Misses and slender women will find No, 
4648 a becoming style. Itishere developed 
in natural pongee silk, but taffeta, crépe, 
jersey weaves, linen and ratine could a od 
be used 

The lines running from shoulder to hem 
in dress No. 4646 make it especially good 
for stout figures, The dress is in slip-on 
style, with long or elbow length sleeves, 
and is trimmed with bias fold tape. 

The pattern could also be used for 
tussah, the wool and mohair material 
which wears so well, for serge or wool 
crépe and for Canton erépe, crépe de 
Chine or foulard silks. 

Gaily printed chintz was used for dress 
No. 4669, with belt and pocket of cham- 
bray. Linen, gingham, percale, seersucker 
and ratine could also be used 

No. 4337 shows an apron cut on good 
lines and made of percale finished with 
bias fold tape, Any other apron materials 
could be used. 

The simple nightgown shown in No. 
4642 is made of longeloth embroidered in 
French knots done with pink thread. 
The pattern could be used for cambric, 
batiste, voile or crépe de Chine. The cap 
is made of the same meterial, or of lace 
or net. 

A pleasing arrangement of two materials 


appears in No, 4662, The skirt, collar and: 


cuffs are made of brown and tan printed 
flannel, the waist is made of tan flannel. 
Serge with wool ag or gingham and 
chambray could also be used. 

In girls’ dress No. 4601, we show a 
simple style for soft silk or wool, cham- 
bray, voile or batiste. Cross-stitch em- 
broidery forms the only trimming. 

Smaller girls will like the dress shown in 
No, 4684 which is made of pink and white 
pas ey gingham and worn over a white 

the collar and cuffs of which are 
pe oe ge with tatting, The dress could be 
— of wool crépe or poplin, with 
of natural pongee silk or cotton en 

Corded cotton cloth in a sturdy weave 
was used for boys’ suit No, 4694. Linen, 
galatea, drill and seersucker are also used, 

Little folks will be happy to have Peter 


sd 








“The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks, Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
eterna 1924 Spring and Summer Catalog, con- 
taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 80 embroidery stitches, Please de not 
send stamps 

Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURE Ale 
West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 
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Rabbit in his famous “blue coat with 
brass buttons” visit them at Easter or 
other times. By using pattern No. 4692 
“Peter” can be made of drill or unbleache 
muslin stuffed with rags or cotton, his 
overalls or rompers should be made of 
gingham or chambray. For his coat, use 
serge, flannel, sateen, cotton poplin or an 
plain material in a shade of blue whic 
would suit Peter. 


4673. Ladies’ Dress. 17 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

4669. Ladies’ Dress. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; medi- 
um, 88-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. 

4648. Misses’ and Slender Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
16, 18 and 20 years. 

4662. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4601. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

4684. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

4694. Boys’ Suit. 8 sizes: 2, 4, 6 years. 

4646. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 
inches bust me&sure. 

4337. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes; Small, 34-36; medi- 

_ | wm, 88-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. 

4692. Peter Rabbit dnd Suit. 3 sizes: Small, 12; 
medium, 16; large, 20 inches in length. 

4642. Ladies’ Nightgown and Cap. 4 sizes: Small, 
84-36; medium, 88-40; large, 42-44; extra 
large, 46-48 inches bust measure. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give 
number and size of the pattern wanted. 
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Use 


this Book of New York Styles 
for your Spring sh Z 


and see for 


yourself’ the big savings you can make | 


BOVERY PAGE of this surprising new 
book of Spring and Summer styles 
reflects New York City. Between its 
covers you will find all that is new 
and fashionable—in fact all the metrop- 
olis has to offer in style, quality, va- 
riety and best of all, in lower-than- 
usual prices. 

You. can now choose, in the comfort of 
your own home, up-to-the-minute fash- 
ionable wearing apparel, for yourself 
and every member of yourfamily. You 
can save and save much on every se- 
lection you make. You can save, too, 
with assurance and our guarantee ofcom- 
plete satisfaction in every transaction. 


But, not alone on wearing apparel can 


big savings be made. In Your Bargain 
Book you will also find, at appealing 
prices—rugs, furniture, hardware, house 
furnishings, automobile accessories, 
farm machinery, and in fact practically 
everything you need for your home, 
your car, or your farm. Every item 
shown in our Catalog is guaranteed to 
please you or we will return your money. 


This fine Charles William Stores’ Cat- 
alog for Spring is now ready. If you 
are an old customer, your Catalog has 
been mailed you or will be soon. If 
you are not a customer but want to be 


,—mail the coupon below TODAY. 


Your book will be mailed at once abso- 
lutely free. 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 


Your order will be 
shipped in the shortest 
possible time. Many 
Parcel Post shipments 
are forwarded the same 
day your order is re- § 
ceived, which is quicker 

than 24-hour service, 





296 Stores Building, New York City 
Spring and Summer. 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 


Send me FREE “Your Bargain Book” for 
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? Send the coupon 
be for your FREE 
copy of our new, 
ba ene seas 

% Book, which shows 
you the fascinatin 
Sameer designe 
exclusively for us by 
the famous Paul 
Carét, Paris, France, 
? and also the very pick of 
i the smartest American 
fashions. 


Economy 


So determined are we to quote the 
world’s lowest “er that we ask only 








three cents m the dollar. 
Just look t os the pages of our 
new Style g and see the unex- 


ampled savings you can make. Your 


FREE copy is ready. Send the coupon. 
Satisfaction 


Satisfaction to the customer or money back 
is our guarantee. We aré determined that 
our prices shall be lowest in the world, and 
that we shall always give the best styles. If 
you can buy same a for less money 
elsewhere, we gladly refund the difference. 


Service 


We guarantee to ship your goods the very 
day your order is ee ie oe to refund your Fund your 

money! Ask anybody who has om 
on Mel 2 edie wt orton ay on 
mail order service in America. Send the 
coupon today for the FREE Style Catalog. 


Mail Order Co., Dept. 473 
26th St and Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill 


[COUPON | 





























Chicago Mat Onder Cos Deg; 475 
em in pair tay Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

| ~ Picase mail me at once ABSOLUTELY FREE 
your great Fashion downs oa beni 
thing to wear for every member of the family, at 
| only 3 cents profit on the dollar. r 

I 
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Chicago Mail Order Co. 








Tome 473 | Chicago Illinois 











Knuckle- Dusters 


Continued from page 10 


























At either hand shambled a policeman, in a 
ragged uniform of butcher’s blue, carrying 
a carbine in the crook of his arm, and 
behind these came the rabble of dark men, 
women and children, barefoot, dirty, eager. 

‘Hello!’ called Burroughs, and came to a 
halt not a yard from the procession’s head. 

At a gesture from Alvaro, the pair of 
policemen had raised their weapons. With 
his hand still up, the colonel was speaking, 
and his words were incredible: 

“Stand out of the way, Drayton—you’re 
innocent. Officers, arrest those other two. 
I have told you that Concia Mendez lies 
murdered in her cottage. Here are the 
murderers!” 

The islanders raised a shout. Jimmie and 
Burroughs started, the latter at first taking 
in the situation only from Alvaro’s tone and 
gesture. There was no treasure to gain. What 
could the fellow have against them now? 

“This is nonsense!’ said Jimmie.  ‘“I’d 
have you all understand—”’ 

Burroughs was plucking at his sleeve. 

“Ts that rat actually trying to have us 
pinched?” he asked. 

“*Yes,”’ said Gray in English. 
us—”’ 

Burroughs shouldered his way forward 
against Jimmie’s restraining arm. 

‘Let me at him,”’ he begged softly. 


‘He charges 


“Come 


on; be a good fellow and let me atehim! Just 
a little tap.” : ‘ 
“He charges us,” said Gray, ‘‘with the 


murder of that poor woman.” 

Burroughs made a rush for Alvaro that 
was stayed only by a half-dozen villagers 
hanging to his coat. He turned on his 
captors. In a tongue that they could not 
understand, he threatened them with the 
instant and armed displeasure of the Depart- 
ment of State, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, and the whole Army and 
Navy of the United States of America. Gray 
said much the same thing in Spanisk; but 
both addressed deafened ears. 

“We're innocent,” he cried, “and this 
felow—’’ He pointed to the judicially 
scowling. Alvaro—‘‘that stands there—he 
knows we are innocent. He was present; so 
was that man—”’ he pointed now to Dray ton 

‘“‘and they know the murderer is—’ 

" Abebeo was suddenly speaking: 

“*Your duty! . These Americans will accuse 
anybody to save themselves. They will eon- 
coct some improbable story. They will 
invent a criminal to take the guilt which is 
truly theirs. All that is for the courts to 
determine. You have but one duty, and it is 
plain: you must arrest these men.” 

The arms of the hopelessly outnumbered 
Americans were pinioned behind them. At 
the suggestion of Drayton, they were gagged. 
There was no way of escape. Both saw that 
the slightest attempt of that sort would 
make this mass of men, women and children 
give themselves over to the passions of a 
maddened mob. 


wondered for the spurt of an instant if 
orta Nigra had been hired for this exact 
purpose; if some of Alvaro’s men could have 
gone to the Sea Gull in their absence and 


I’ was a hideous piece of cunning! Jimmie 


rescued the wireless-operator for this. As - 


quickly he disowned the idea. There had 
been too much sincerity in the mad scene so 
recently witnessed at the little green hut, 
the fear of Concia Mendez had been too 
genuine, and the tragedy was far too real. 
But Morta Nigra had escaped, and it was 
just possible that Alvaro had helped him. 

The islanders murmured ominously. Alvaro 
raised his hand and gave a sharp order, and 
they drew back. He whispered a question 
to Drayton, who nodded assent and added 
something under his breath as he glanced 
toward Gray. Alvaro addressed the islanders 
in the style of oratory that they loved. 

“Citizens of Vilques,” he began, “‘I speak 
to you as an officer of the army of that 
republic of Viejo of which your island has 
always been the highest jewel, %nd I ‘speak 
on the honor of a soldier. If there remains 
any slightest doubt ‘of the justice of my 
cause, I shall at once dispel it!” 

He waved a‘slim arm. The crowd took 


this as a hint for applause, and their ap- 
plause was ready. 

“Citizens of Vilques,’”’ pursued the colonel, 
“remember what it was that you told me 
when I met you on the road. You had seen 
a wounded man carried to one of the boats in 
your harbor. The pilot’s son told you of a 
fight at the little hacienda of that lovely 
dancing-girl, the pride of your countryside. 
You started out to see what had happened. 
You heard three shots—you met me. Well, 
citizens, now you shall see something with 
your ‘own eyes. Three wounds tore the 
flesh of your beautiful sister.’’ 

The responsive villagers shuddered with a 
thoroughly Latin emotion. 

“She lies dead, not a mile beyond this 
spot!’ 

Alvaro’s eyes darted to Drayton, who 
pointed to the right-hand pocket of Jimmie’s 
coat. With a catlike spring, the colonel fell 
upon the securely held Gray and plucked, 
from that indicated pocket; the fatal auto- 
matic. He dropped the clip from the weapon 
and began snapping out the remaining 
cartridges. 

“Come,” he cried, “look for yourselves. 
See how many of these this thing was made 
to hold—and see that three are missing!”’ 

The islanders swarmed about him. They 
peered at the automatic and poked with 
tawny fingers at clip and shells. 

“The barrel is still sticky with powder!’’ 
declared a bearded fisherman. 

“There is space for three more shells!’’ 
mumbled a lank trader. 

“‘Ah, may the Saints preserve us!”’ shrilled 
an old woman, casting her arms toward 


Heaven. ‘‘The Senor colonel tells the bitter 
truth!”’ 
In an instant there was a yell for reprisals. 
. Wait!’ 
Alvaro studied the angry faces and 


threatening forms of the crowd massed there 
under the shade of the cedars. With the 
hill rising quiet and green above, the sleepy 
town nestling white and pink below, and with 
two alien boats bobbing happily in the sun- 
shine on the blue waters of the harbor, this 
group of men and women, black from anger 
and thirsting for revenge, was even more 
terrible than it would have been in a more 
somber setting. 

“TI forbid you to advance!”’ continued 
Alvaro. , 

The.crowd held back, bewildered. 

“Hear me out! I represent the law. ‘Let 
the law do its work. Do not fear; the law is 
as pitiless as you, and its punishment -is 
longer. Remember the tradition of your 
island, and let not Vilques want in justice to 
foreigners. Be patient! See, I give this 
weapon to your official. Guard it. I unarm 
the accessory. Now let us climb to the little 
house of your poor sister and see fer what 
purpose these men sought your hospitable 
shores, and the dastardly deed, which-my 
peaceable friend and I unwillingly witnessed, 
too late to prevent.” 

Drayton nodded violently. 

“Concia Mendez’ death will be av enged, és 
vowed Alvaro. ‘‘Never fear!’’ 

How they climbed back to the eottace— 
driven by the menacing crowd—pushed 
ahead with belligerent haste—the . two - 
prisoners could not have recounted; but 
they were vividly aware of the moment when 
Alvaro—always playing direct to the passions 
of his audience—dramatically ordered them 
to enter the house they had desecrated, and 
look upon the woman they had killed. 

“Come,” said Alvaro. ‘‘Remember,” he 
added at the doorway, ‘‘the punishment of 
the law is longer and more certain than 
yours could be. Leave the prisoners in peace. 
We must lead them down to the village. The 
Isla Rosario is your seat of government. 
They shall go to Rosario.” 

The mob muttered disapproval.’ They 
wished to deal out a quick justice in their 
own. way and at once. ey abused the 
prisoners and intimidated even Alvaro with 
their curses. Men drew knives; women 
screamed and spat; children threw sticks and 
stones. Gray and Burroughs could not 
dodge them all. Ugly epithets were shrieked, 
and the prisoners could say nothing. 
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It was the bearded fisherman that alone G 

postponed immediate massacre. . 
“No,” he said at length; ‘‘if Rosario wants 

these foreign slayers, let Rosario send for 

them and take them.” He stopped the 


procession and spoke in a difficult dialect, 


first directing defiant dark glances at Gray 

and Burroughs, then turning back to the @ . 
islanders with promises of punishment. 

‘These two shall be an example to us. We 

will throw them into the old dungeon beyond @ 

the last street in the village. We will put a 


strong guard over them: They shall not 
escape. We must get them there alive: the 
honored senor is right in that. But they shall 


not sail to Rosario. We will try them our- 
selves tomorrow—try them and judge them 
and put them to death. It will be a dia de e 
festa. Every one of you shall be there. A 
dia de festa, but nota feast on which we kill 
pigs. It shall be a feast on which we kill men! ‘ : 
Every one of you shall help to condemn.” 
He stopped. The people approved. A 
day of feast—it was worth postponing the 
killing for a whole day of feast. The abuse 
and insults renewed themselves as the pro- 
cession filed along toward the village, 








HE virtues of Colonel Miguel Alvaro 

were scarcely conspicuous, but he pos- 
sessed at least a pair of the many qualities 
that contribute to the composition of a great 
and good man: he was always quick to see 
his errors and ever nimble in repairing them. 
On this day of his island-expedition, he had 
several mistakes to scrutinize and one plan 
for their correction. 

The Montero treasure was out of reach. 
Either it had never-eyisted or the secret of 
its hiding-place had perished with the late 
President of Viejo. Senor Montero had 
announced its loss and accused his former 
friend,.Marion, as the thief; he might have 
wanted to add to the apparent guilt of the 
rebel; he might have intended merely to 
bind his doubtful adherents the closer to 
him through leading them to believe that 
they had nothing to gain by attempted rob- 
bery; most likely, he had concealed his loot 

- ; against the day of exile which lurks some- 
: where in the future of nearly every Latin- 
American chief executive. At all events, the 
treasure was out of the question. He would 
pursue that other plan of his—the plan that 
especially concerned Marian. 


The colonel knew something about these 
islands off the coast of Viejo. There was gold I AKER 
in them; it waited only sufficient capital for i J K [ J 


the preliminary exploitation. —Tom Marion 
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had said he had a claim here; that claim H : ? 
wag now his niece’s. Alvaro had remembered Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes ° 
this when he first tried to engage himself to 
Marian Douglas; he remembered it now and Here’s a vigor breakfast in-a-hurry. Ask your grocer 
| | roy seer that the engagement must bp for Quick Quaker. Cooks in half the ‘time of | coffee, 
a Morta Nigra, hired in the original enter- faster than eggs, ready before plain toast! b » 
o prise merely because of his unexplained ex- So start the day right with a HOT breakfast—best : 
4 : pressiane ee gee against a _ of Tom for you, best for the youngsters. 
arion, now, tragically, but unex- Same plump flakes as regular Quaker Oats, the kind 
pectedly, made this possible. Alvaro did ’ : L: an 5m 
not care to have deaths at. his door; but, you’ve Hoag But ot pangeer’ a pak rs . 
: since there had been one fatality, it would be smaller flakes that cook faster, that’s the only difference. 
' extremely convenient if Van Zandt Bur- a“ All the rare Quaker flavor. All the nourishment of 
> r pughs Fm Kg age og bay! rang 54 the world’s premier vigor breakfast. 
pe path his sein Sia the loumeadinte Ask for the kind of Quaker you prefer—Quick Quaker, 
, 4 scene of the. crime—well, the way would soon or regular Quaker Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. P 
me | be clear for him to make good his escape Look for the picture of the Quaker on the package. 
, 3 f the Isla de Vilqu athe justice of th 
 @ rom the Isla de es: ce of these 
ia islanders was proverbially swift; it would QUAKER OAT PEANUT LOAF 
> 4 now be executed upon the Americans during rahe : 
a Alvaro’s absence for 4 chivalrous mission, 38 oe Que Oats } pee arent ol aa ee 
i Rs me Ren wa Rr of the truth would perish i. cup chopped peanuts iM cups milk or water 
. . : ¥ cup molasses egg 
Oo Tt The colonel, as he drew Drayton aside Put oats and peanuts through food chopper. Add_-fiour which has 
t ia from the procession, shrugged his military been sifted with baking powder and salt. Add molasses, egg and 
n Be shoulders. liquid and stir well. Place in well greased loaf pan, let stand 10 
8 “We must get to the village before this minutes and bake 50 minutes in a medium oven (350 degrees.) 
4 ; bee eh ee eee 8 ee Regular Quaker, too, 2 styles at your grocer’s now. Quick Quaker 
3 is t? ” ’ ’ St » . . 
>. "on had to. ‘They plunged into the and regular Quaker Oats, the kind you’ve always known. 
e S| underbrush and sweated down the sun- 
of 4 beaten mountainside. After all, it was hard 
n “4 to lose their way; they had only to make a 
2. % direet descent. As they went, Alvaro 
e ¥ stilled Drayton’s recriminations by revealing 
t. as much of his plan as he cared to lay bare. 
é It was settled, then, by the time they 
y reached the village. The mayor was almost : 
ir the only ams pv whe ne not climbed the 
e mouhtain, and.to him Alvaro at once pre- ° : 
h sented himself. Acting for the Viejonese ; 
n government, he had come on an urgent and Q u L ck Quaker : Qu aker Oats 
d secret mission foncerning the estate of the Coclin dn 9-40 8 selitadten The bisal isos have dtinanis beater 
ot late rebel Marion; it would seriously incon- 
d, venience the republic if he were detained. 








He and his friend werg willing, of course, to 
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Earn Substantial Sums 
at Home, the 
New Gearhart Way 


Gearhart’s The new Gearhart Plan en- 
aks + all ables the home earner to 
Earnings make more money than 


ever. First, Gearhart pays 
more money for knitting hose than ever 
before. Next, the new improved 
Gearhart Standard ALLWEAR Outfit 
enables you to make all classes of knit- 
wear. Then, the Gearhart Company's 
still more liberal su ply of knitting 
yarn. It, requires a large amount of 
ree to meet the knitting needs of your 
ome etn, so we send you for 
your Allwear Knitting, at least $25 
worthof yarn—moreif found necessary 
—at our expense, ‘ 
Guaranteed Finally, there is the Gear- 
bay Money ‘Hart money-back guaran- 
at Mote tee. In fact, we guarantee 
to teach you ‘to operate the 
Gearhart Knitter—guarantee that you 
will be enabled to master the machine 
oryou mayhave yourmoney back incash. 
Start at once The Gearhart Knitter is very 
With Our Easy simple to operate, The Instruc- 
“‘Instractor”’ tion Book earries you quiekly thru 
the necessary steps. Soon you are 
making Allwear Hosiery, and Gearhart pays you 
generously, under a definite eontract, for any 
quantity you have time to make. You mail the 
socks in to Gearhart. Soon your check comes to 


you; also new yarn in the exact quantity to re- 
place the socks yoy sent. 


Extra Money You want to add to your income. 
for Your Isn't there something you want, 
Idle Time thes our regular income ean't 


? Youcan have the things 
you want by knitting standard Allwear Hosiery 
on the Gearhart Knitter—a permanent and profit- 
able investment. Here isa plan of earning the 
cash you want in an easy, genteel, — way, 


in regular Gearhart Pay Checks. 

Secare The Gearhart is the “Original” 
Simplest home knitter, best and fastest of 
Fastest all, guaran teed for 10 years. For 
Knitter 85 years the Gearhart machine 


has stood far out in front of al] 
others. Now, itis still further perfected—an 
even better machine than ever. 
You Should" We will gladly send you eomplete 
Get Complete information about the knitter, 
Details with free samples of the knitting 

it does, and our booklet “The 
Gearhart Guide Book te Home Earnings’; else 
letters— convincing evidence —from Gearhar 
home earners. This is al] sent FRER. 


GEARHART KNITTING MACHINE Co. 
322 West 4th St. Clearfield, Pa. 


Fill in the coupon and mail it now. 
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Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. 
$22 West 4th St., ld, Pa. 


Please send me without charge or obligation partic- 
ulars about the Gearhart Plan for Home Earners, 
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make formal depositions, but they really 
must sail for Viejo C ity without delay. 

His manner was sincerity itself, and his 
offer to take the three English-speaking 
ladies, who could in nowise be concerned in 
the dreadful affair of the killing of a dancing 
woman, to the mainland whence they could 
proceed to their home—this especially ap- 
pealed to the credulous: official as generous 
and becoming. Without hesitation, Alvaro 
offered his own and Drayton’s revolvers as 
final proof positive of innocence. He sug- 
gested that all the men aboard the Sea Gull 
be ultimately confined to théir boat, without 
undue ostentation, until disposal should be 
made of the ease under consideration. Other- 
wise, he feared there might possibly arise 
ugly complieations. 

The mayor heard all this gravely. He 
earnestly agreed with it. His life was a dull 
affair; he was unsettled by a tragedy that 
might prove of international importance, and 
he aid Alvaro as a dignitary of the 
federal government upon whom he might 
shoulder responsibility. All should be as 
the senor advised. Had the senor any other 
suggestions to offer? 

Yes, the senor had. The captain of. the 
Sea Gull, Alvaro was sorry to say, knew 
more of this affair than he might care to 
divulge: at any rate, Alvaro had ground for 
so suspecting. He would advise that Cap- 
tain Bayne at once be summoned ashore and 
questioned; and together with the captain 
should be questioned the Sea Gull’s first 
officer and the members of the crew that had 
accompanied Burroughs and Gray to Concia 
Mendez’ cottage. They would lie but— 
indeed, in the opinion of Alvaro, no time 
should be lost about it, 

It was done. Alvaro and Drayton waited 
on shore until they saw the mayor’s launch 
go to the Sea Gull, stop there and, after a 
brief delay, return to the town with Bayne, 
Whittaker, Billy and Johns aboard her. 

“Now,” said Alvaro, ‘the way is clear for 
ua. 


E thoroughly understood Mrs. Douglas. 

He knew her to be what Burroughs, 
through a lifelong acquaintance, had dis- 
covered only when the latter man had hurried 
her preparations for this cruise: one of those 
placid women whose inertia can be stirred to 
a trembling zy jelly by a firmly maneuvered sur- 
prise. She was proud and poor; her greatest 
fear was of scandal, her greatest ambition 
the marriage of her daughters to wealth. 

‘‘Madam,”’ he said with a profound bow 
and an anxious face, *“‘I am the unhappy 
bearer of bad news.” 

His first words did not pierce her dignity. 
She blinked at him across the salon table. 

“So you are here, too, Senor Alvaro. Van 
Zandt told me he was racing somebody on a 
silly bet. I suppose you are the winner!” 

The moment had arrived for attack. 
Alvaro had carefully, if quickly, rehearsed 
his part. He folded his arms and ‘spoke with 
a sad energy: 

“Madam, I have come to rescue you and 
your daughters from the tongue of gossip. 
I have a boat nearby, - Young people, as 
you and I well know, are apt to let a mistaken 
loyalty pledge them to an equivocal position. 
I suggest that Miss Douglas and Miss 
Marian be told only that they are coming, in 
your company, to take tea with me; but, as 
a soldier and gentleman of :Viejo, I must 
insist that then you permit me to sail away 
with all of you and so rescue you from this 
hideous scandal,” 

His auditor tried to raise her dignified 
lorgnette against this incredible speech, but 
all that she could do was to gasp: 

‘What on earth do you mean?” 

“T mean,” continued the relentless Alvaro, 
“that Mr, Burroughs and his companion— 
of whom I can not forbear to remind you 
that I warned Miss Douglas—tave been 
arrested on a charge very serious, and that 
your name and your good daughters’ names 
will be dragged into it—unless, madam, you 
allow me as a profound admirer to stretch a 
point of my country’s law and hurry you all 
away before the impending , investigation.” 

Mrs, Douglas sank gasping into the nearest 
chair. The beleaguered citadel had fallen; 
there remained necessary only the seizing of 
its eonquered defenders.- Alvaro concluded: 

“Mr, Gray and Mr. Burroughs stopped to- 
day at the house of a dancing-girl on the 
mountain; there was a quarrel; the woman 
was killed; Mr. Gray and Mr. Burroughs 
have been arrested on a charge of murder.” 

Of eourse anything could happen to any- 
body in such a part of the world as this 
seemed to be; everybody, it seemed, went 
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Make Your Ra | 
A Real Gas Stove. 


Don’t burn oxgensive dirty coal! and 
wood! In 15 minutes this new device 
makes your range @ real gas stove— 
all the heat you need at the simple 
turn of a valve. Ne more ashes, no 
more smoke, soot and ¢oal dust—no 
getting @ on thecold mornings to bulla fires—no heavy 
scuttles to carry—no worrying about coal strikes and 
shortages. This new fuel cuts housework in half-cur- 
tains, rugs and clothes stay clean much longer, 
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low Introductory Price 


Send today for FREE book ‘‘New Kind of + A and details of 
Low Intros etary Offer now being made. No obligation. 


OLIVER: BURNER 


Oliver Oil-Gas Burner Co., C+21 Oliver Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Oliver agents make big money— Bentley, of 

A gents! Philadelphia, corned $215 Pray. day—big 

n new oen—real co-operation rite now for liberal territery 
rae Case Offer. Write B, M. Oliver, at address a, 
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Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 
Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of 


your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade. ‘Dandelion Butter Color” is purely 





vegetable, harmless, and meets all State 7 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn’t , 


color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug 
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mad as soon as he got here. Mrs. Douglas 
was crushed, yet she was startled, too, and 
out of her startled lips rushed the almost un- 
conscious éxpostulation: 

“That man Gray—oh, I dare say he would! 
But Van Zandt Burroughs—why, I’ve known 
him all his life!” 

Alvaro interrupted: 

“If you will come to the deck and bring a 
pair of field-glasses, I may be able to dis- 
cover to you your friend and his friend on 
their way to prison. My intention is to save 
you before you and your daughters can be 
summoned as witnesses at. what Americans 
name an inquest—before you and they can 
become public figures in a scandalous mur- 
der, reported by all the newspapers every- 
where. 

“I confess that I love your daughter 
Marian. Why not? I am well-born; I am 
rich, nor is she altogether averse to mé. 
Therefore I wish to save her good name. 
Agree to my plan, and your reputations are 
saved. But if you inform the young ladies 
before my ship is under way with you and 
them—well, they may insist on going ashore 
and hopelessly involving themselves. Madam, 
the family Alvaro is pure Castilian; no man 
of my race will consider marriage with a 
woman who has been what you call talked 
about.” 

Mrs. Douglas was dabbing her eyes with a 
wisp of lace that served her as handkerchief: 

~~. we go to the American c-c-con- 
sul? 

“There is no American consul on the island. 
There is not even a cable to the mainland. 
But there is a Minister from Washington at 
Viejo City. It is to him that I propose to 
take you. Without exposing your names, he 
shall swiftly investigate; there is time for 
that—men are not hanged without trial. 

“Which shall it be? Am I to save you and 
your daughters, and perhaps my rival—or 
am I to wash my hands of the whole matter?” 


LOWLY and painfully, a faint patch of 
gray announced the dawn of the dia de 
esta in the prison of the Isla de Vilques. 

“However, it’s going to end,” remarked 
Jimmie, “it will end soon.” 

Unbound and ungagged since the moment 
of their incarceration, he was now setting a 
conclusion to a series of protests, arguments, 
guesses, hopes and fears, which had begun 
with the seizure of the two men and had left 
them worn out in body and in mind. Gr 
sat on a three-legged stool in a corner of their 
miserable cell, his head in his hands; Bur- 
roughs, his coat rolled up for a pillow, lay 
cramped on the bench that his companion 
had insisted he should have as a bed. 

“Do you find a quick death any sort of 
satisfaction?’’ inquired the latter. ‘‘Because 

don’t!” 

““Anything’s better than this,’’ said Jimmie. 

Threats, curses, even attempts at bribery 
had all proved vain. The prisoners had 
hammered at the door, shaken the bars, 
shouted through the window—and nothing 
came of it. They had pleaded now to deaf 
ears and again to no ears at all. They had 
tried to intimidate by menaces of the Ameri- 
can Government’s interference, and they had 
called out the truth concerning Alvaro, but 
nobody gave heed. 

“TI know Alvaro’s game!’ cried Gray: 
“He’s kept in mind something that we’ve 
forgotten—the gold-mine claim!’’ 

“‘What about it?’”’ demanded Van Zandt. 
‘Neither Alvaro nor anybody else can cop 
that as long as any of Tom Marion’s heirs 
are alive.” 

“Unless,” said Jimmie softly, ‘‘somebody 
marries the heiress.” 

Burroughs rushed with a roar to the 
window. He seized the bars and all but 
ripped them from their roots. It was as 
mich as Jimmie could do to persuade him 

of the futility of violence. 

“‘We'd better save our strength for the 
trial,’ Gray cautioned. 

“Trial?” shrieked the New Yorker. ‘“‘Do 
ou call it a trial to be hauled before a mob 
ike the one that threw us into this hole? 

What sort of trial do you expect to get from 
such people? I’d rather have the chance of a 
lighted pipe in a powder-magazine!” 

“I know; you've said all that before— 
but” 

Jimmie’s lips tightened: ‘Now listen to 
me for a minute. I want to tell you some- 
thing in case you get out of this and I don’t.” 

That was his way of beginning it. What 
he wanted to tell was that he was hopelessly 


, 


’ in love with Frances Douglas. 


Continued in April 
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ECAUSE the short 

chimney oil stove 
burner produces an in- 
tense flame which 
strikes directly on the 
bottom of the cooking 
utensil, the heat gener- 
ated has, in the past, 
caused the early destruc- 
tion of its vital part, 
the inner combustion 
tube. 


This faule has been 
completely eliminated in 
the Lorain High S 
Oil Burner by 
the inner combustion 
tube of **Vesuvius 
Metal” which is not af- 
fected by the destruc- 
tive action of this 
intense heat. 


Therefore, American 
Stove Company now 
gives the following un- 
conditional guarantee 
with each Lorain Oil 
Burner: 


GUARANTEE 
Should the inner combus- 
tion tube of the Lorain 
High §S Oil Burner 
burn out within ro years 
from date of purchase, re- 
placement will be made 
entirely free of charge. 














find no cooking ope iance 


to conan Re orain- 
equippe s Ranges. One 
easy turn of the Lorain Red 

cel gives you a choice of 
44 measured and controlled 
oven heats for any kind of 
oven cooking or 





OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 

















when you use an oil stove that’s “slow”. To 

avoid this trouble, use an oil stove equipped 
with Lorain High Speed Oil Burners. These 
burners generate an intense heat so quickly and 
bring it into such direct contact with the cooking 
utensil that it’s easy to have your meals well- 
cooked and “on time”. 


The Lorain High Speed Oil Burner for twelve years has 
given perfect satisfaction to thousands upon thousands of 
oil stove users, Each swears byit. Year by year its popularity 
has increased and last year the manufacturers could not 
make enough to supply the great demand. 


The Lorain Burner is quickly and easily operated, is so 
simply constructed it cannot get out of order—and best of 
all, it is durable. So durable, in fact, that its vital part, the 
inner combustion tube is guaranteed for ten years against 
burning out. Read the Guarantee. 


There are other remarkable features of the Lorain Burner. 
For instance, there’s the patented wick-stop which automati- 
cally determines the lighting- and burning-point of the wick, 
which with the Lorain Burner, are one and the same. 


Then there are the tapered combustion-tubes which prevent 
“boil-overs” from reaching the wick. The oil-well is so 
constructed that “the wick won't stick” and re-wicking is 
made easy. The Lorain Wick outlasts all other wicks, 
and seldom requires trimming. An exclusive feature is the 
large, smooth-rimmed Red Wheel which makes wick- 
adjustments easy. 

Ask the nearest dealer who sells oil stoves equipped with 
the Lorain Burner to explain these features to you. So 
many well-known makes of oil stoves now use this burner 
as standard equipment that you'll have no difficulty in find- 
ing one that just suits you as to color, style, size and price, 


Many famous makes of Oil Cook Stoves are now equipped with 
the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner, including: 


DIRECT ACTION — National Stove Commer, Bi. Lorain, Ohio 


NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Company Div., nd, Ohio 
UICK ick Meal Stove Company Div., St. Mo, 
Hand WEL—George M. Clark & Company Div ul 


DANG —Dangler Stove Company Div., land, Ohio 


[= annoying to try to have meals “on time” 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole 4 with the 
Melaiet Oy Regs Baek ttt 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 


LORAIN 


HIGH SPEED. 


OIL BURN.ER 
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FARM 


in our fraternity who had not gone into 

athletics for the glory of his “house,” 
himself, and Wilson University. His real name was James Stavers, 
but. nobody ever called him that. © Rip did not possess what might be 
called the athletic build, for if ever there existed a skinnier six feet of 
humanity, outside of the circus skeleton, I have yet to see him. There 
was not much chance for hifm at a heauty show. 

Yoy know, we fraternity men think every body should go out and do 
something in college activities, and we do it to a greater or lesser 
extent, too. There was Max Thorpe, full-back on the football team 
and prospective captain; ““Chub,” star track man; ‘‘Sugar,’’ quarter- 
back and with a “prep” school reputation to turn any man’s head; 
and myself going in for cross-country. 

Rip saw what we were doing; he heard our talk, and it began to 
worry him. He went about with an apologetic look as if he wanted 
to excuse himself for living. So we began to tease him about it. 

“Rip must be in love,’’ chided Chub, the champion ladies’ man of 
our bunch of seven. .“‘By the way he’s lost 


R: VAN WINKLE was the only freshman 





The Awakening of Rip Van Winkle 


By William A. Freehoff 





JOURNAL 


he was not hooted from the field. Of course, 
there were a few ‘‘rough necks’”’ hanging about 
who let out one or two insulting remarks when 
he toed the mark for a try-out clip, but they stopped talking when 
they saw the way in which he began to run. 

That night the Whooper, our college newspaper, reported that 
Coach Whips had unearthed a lanky miler who clipped a second from 
the record of his other man, Bill Drips. 


ROM that time, Rip became a regular on the varsity squad of 
sprinters; with the hints the coach gave, he began coming up fast. 
But the Whooper didn’t say anything more about him. Evidently 
the coach had determined to slip a Dark Horse over on the other 
college, and had decided that it wouldn’t pay to advertise the new 
man. So the rest of us, were not quite prepared for what happened 

when Chiwi came to the meet. ° 
The meet was run off about as expected, Wilson and Chiwi being 
nip and tuck until the mile event. The school that won first in that 
would probably win the meet. The dopesters 





his appetite, I should surmise that the dame 
let him down kerplunk. Hey! you old ancient, 
who is she? I'll go and interview the fair one 
and tell her what a good fellow you are and 
how much money your dad has.” 

But Rip didn’t respond. He told Chub 
never to ‘mention women again or somebody 
might get hurt, and that he had a perfect right 
to wear his face in whatever style he wanted. 

“Gee! Rip, but if I had legs like you I'd go 
in for the distance runs, sure. Why, you could 
take a mile a step without half trying. They 
would have to hobble you in order to make it a 
square deal for the rest of the men.” Jinx 
regarded Rip’s trouser-encased toothpicks 
admiringly. 

“Quite a brilliant brain you have,”’ 
Rip, refusing to get sore. 

The next afternoon we discovered that Rip 
had taken Jinx’s suggestion more seriously 
than we had supposed, for he appeared in a 
running suit and reported to the track coach. 

“I want to try out for the mile,’ he an- 
nounced, modestly. 

Coach Whips looked at Rip for a moment, 
and then smiled. 

And I can’t blame him mitch, for Rip cer- 





agreed 


Pe eit Mel) i 








had it all figured out that Lawler, of Chiwi, 
would win that, hands down; but then the 
dopesters didn’t know anything about that 
daily, dogged practise of Rip’s. 

Lawler had run the mile in 4:27 the autumn 
before, and his winter’s grind had probably 
clipped a second or two off that record. Bill 
Drips had run it under 4:30, but that was about 
his limit. As for Rip, nobody knew exactly 
what he could do, although the Whooper 
reported that in a trial run he had just nosed 
out Drips. It certainly’ seemed like a sure 
enough case of too much Lawler. 

Well, the men started off rather easy at the 
shot, sort of trying to size up the other fellows 
and not to lose too much good wind that 
might come in handy later. Lawler was 
leading, with Drips and Rip pretty close at 
his heels. The rest of the squad just trailed ** 
along; they knew, and everybody else knew, ; 
that nothing but a horseshoe from the sky 
would give them a ghost of a chance. 

By the time the men turned the second lap 
they were jogging along a little faster, but out 
of the corner of my eyes I saw one of the Chiwi 
men in the rear beginning to speed it up some. 
By the third lap he had passed Rip and was 








tainly was the queerest looking chap that ever 
got inside. of a track suit. With his regular 
padded clothes he wasn’t so bad, but in run- 
ning pants that came only half-way to the knees and in a sleeveless 
Jersey he was impossible. 

The smile was more than poor Rip could swallow, hie he was a sensi- 
tive chap about his personal appearance, and he beat a hasty retreat. 

At dinner that night there was a look on Rip’s face that warned us 
it might not be exactly safe to say anything funny about his track 
debut. Besides, we were sorry for him, and being good. fraternity 
brothers did not care to make it any harder for him than really necessary. 


E next afternoon I happened to be wandering across the campus, 
where the railroad passes the stock pavilion. There was a fellow 
coming down the tracks, in running suit, who was about the ungain- 
liest proposition on legs that I had ever seen. There could be no 
mistake about his identity, for there was only one man living patterned 
along this particular model, and that person was our own Rip Van 
Winkle. He got red as a beet when he-saw me. 

“Say,”’ he pleaded, “‘don’t tell the fellows what I’m doing. When 
they guyed me that way yesterday I felt like two cents and a fisb- 
hook, so now I’m going to practise on the q. t. I'll show these lobstets 
a thing or two yet about running. But no more practising in public!”’ 

Well, it wasn’t so very long before most of the fellows in: the house 
knew what Rip was doing, but none of us dared talk to him about it. 
It became part of Rip’s religion never to miss a day of practise. In 
rain or shine, he disappeared regularly at four o’clock and never 
showed up until six, when he would come to the gymnasium showers 
for a rub-down. 

This.daily grind was just what Rip had needed these many years, 
for the way he began to develop was surprising. We noticed that he 
wasn’t such an easy proposition any more in those little scuffles that 
we pulled off regularly, and his wind was improved a thousand per cent. 

By the time December had come around, with its snows and bliz- 
Poon Rip was able to screw his courage to the point where he dared 
practise on the gymnasium track. But he never went near the coach, 
nor would he run against any of the other fellows. Most of the track 
men knew about this lone runner, but as he never showed up in sensa- 
tional style they paid little attention to him. And, alone always, Rip 
never missed a day until outside practise began again in the spring. 

About this time the coach let out a wail about needing some distance 
men’ at once for the Chiwi meet. Wilson was pretty well supplied 
with. material for the dashes and hurdles, but had no decent miler. 
So that night we gently suggested to Rip that he might try Coach 
Whips again, and he took us at our word. 

It was x transformed Rip who ‘reported to Whips, and this time 


Rip was running the last lap the fastest 


have recognized, was certainly hard luck. 


sticking right at the heels of Drips. Lawler 
was still going along easily, as if the race was 
already won. At the fourth lap the Chiwi 
runner was leading, Lawler having fallen behind Rip 

We who had seen such things before knew well enough that Chiwi 
was trying to fool either Rip or Drips. By the expression on Drips’ 
face we could see that he wasn’t deceived, but Rip wore a worried look 
that we didn’t like. 

Sure enough, by the time the Chiwi fellow had put about fifty feet 
between himself and Drips, Rip startedto close up the gap. Drips 
shouted something at him as he passed, but Rip didn’t hear. Lawler 
kept along, the tantalizing smile on his face making us feel like throwing 
a brick, or something harder, at him. To put in a whole:six months of 
such practise as Rip had done, only to throw away his chances of 
winning because of a trick which any boy in the kindergarten would 


By the time the fifth round of the seven-lap track had been covered, 
Rip and the Chiwi ‘‘stall’’ were having it out twenty yards ahead of 
either Drips or,Lawler. Coach Whips was jumping about like a 
jack-rabbit, praying that the Chiwi fellow- would drop dead before he 
could do much more damage. The fellows gave one groan_and then 
closed their eyes so as not to see the finish. I knew they wouldn’t 
forgive Rip in a hurry. 

I could see that Lawler was beginning to think of letting out a 
link or two himself. . It was getting on closer to the home stretch and 
there was really no sense in letting the other fellows get too lomg a 
lead. So he began pattering through the cinders a little faster. -The 
Chiwi “‘stall,” pretty well tired, dropped back a little, while Rip bee 
beginning to have faint suspicions of the true state of affairs. er: +H 
dropped back with the Chiwi fellow until suddenly Lawler, wi = | 
Drips sticking close, passed him. . wa 

Rip told me about it afterwards: how he suddenly discovered what ‘a 
a fool he had been. His first impulse was to run on again and fight it “- 
out at once with Lawler, but he was too spent for that. So Rip trailed 
along about five yards in the rear of Drips, running just as easily as e 
he could, and making desperate efforts to get back his wind. < 

Rip collected his scattered senses by now, and if head-work 
could rewin that race, Rip would win it. As he passed me on the next 
lap I saw that old fighting expression in his eye, which we fellows at rs 
the house had learned by disastrous experience to respect. 

Lawler now had a clear lead and*he.was running along as if-his 
ate Bere were greased, and we could see that he would better his, old’ 
record of 

Then is «il we learned a few things about what Rip had been 
doing at practise, It seems that he, as he had’ plugged owas; by : 

Continued on page 121 
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Something To Recite 











When We Ginger Up the Juice 
By Xeno W. Putnam 


When my daddy goes to motor 
An’ the engine gets his goat, or 
Dies on center, he don’t bluster; says there 
isn’t any use. 
But he jest begins adiggin’ 
Into the electrié riggin’ 
Till he starts that motor hummin’, when he’s 
gingered up the juice. 


An’ he says that almost“always 
Gettin’ mad’s the worst of follies; 
Cause a chewin’-match with Fortune’s jest 
like burnin’ up abuse. 
An’ it makes him plumb digusted 
To see folks so ‘‘flabbergusted” 
That they take to flingin’ cuss-words when 
they ought to start the juice. 


When an engine gets to fussin’ 
Dad says there ain’t no time fer cussin’, 
An’ the chap who raves an’ cusses is a mighty 
poor excuse. 
Cause there ain’t so much the matter 
With the thing, if one goes at her 
With the sort o’ words she likes, instead o’ 
them he wants to use. 


An’ he says there’s lots of trouble 
Might go busted, like a bubble, 
If we only put the things we have at hand to 
better use. 
An’ we'd start things hummin’ quicker 
If we’d only use. the trick er 
Diggin’ right in where the trouble is, to 
ginger up the juice. 





Something To Play 











Newspaper race (relay or not): Each con- 
testant is given two newspapers, one for each 
foot. He places one newspaper in front of 
him and steps on it with the right foot. He 
then places the other for his left foot, and so 
on, being allowed to step only on news- 
papers. The contestant last to a given 
location and back to starting point loses the 
race. 


Lame tag: All the players but one stand 
to form a large circle, without joining 
hands. The odd player, who is “‘it,”’ stands 
in the center. The circle players commence 
the game by chanting the following words: 

“Now, lame tagger, give us chase; 

Catch one quick to take your place.” 
At the final word they all run off, and the 
lame tagger follows in chase. As soon as 
he manages to touch one of the other players, 
that player must place his hand on the spot 
where he was touched, and run after the 
others until he is successful in tagging some 
one else. The original tagger joins those 
who are being pursued. 

It will happen that sometimes the tagger 
will be holding his own shoulder, elbow or 
side, and even have to hold one leg and hop 
on the other. This form of ‘‘tag”’ is there- 
fore very popular with children, owing to 
the merriment caused. 


Duck on a rock: Each player has a large, 
smooth, round stone about five or six inches 
in diameter called his ‘!duck”’ which he keeps 
permanently. The rock is a boulder, stump 
or block on level ground. The dead line is 
drawn through the rock and another, parallel, 
fifteen feet away for a firing line. The person 
that is ‘it’? (Or keeper) perches his duck on 
the rock. The others stand and fire their 
ducks from the firing line. They must not 
touch them with their hands when they are 
beyond the dead line. If one does, the 
keeper can tag him (unless he reaches the 
firing. line) and send him to do duty as 
keeper at the rock. They can coax their 
ots, ge their feet up to the dead line, 
not beyond, then watch for a chante to 
dodge back to the firing line where they are 
safe at all times. If the duck is knocked off 
by any one at the firing line the keeper is 
powerless until his duck is replaced. Mean- 
while the players have their ducks and are 
safe at the firing line. 
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BIG YAN 


WORK SHIRT 


The mark 
of value in 


As good as it looks! 


The attractive appearance of ‘‘ Big Yank”’ 
work shirt is backed by its comfort and dura- 
bility. Fabrics are sturdier and closely woven. 





/e Big Features 


1. Big, oversize 
curved armholes. 
2. Extra wide over- 


Oversize throughout. Points of strain are re- 2, Secondctinediened 
inforced. “‘Big Yank” gives you most for shoulders. 


4. Cuffs wide and ex- 
tra long. 

5. Reinforced faced 
sleeves. 

6. Reinforced front 
opening. 

7. Wide, well-fitting 
collar. 

8. Big, reinforced 
pockets. 


your money. 
Ask your dealer for ‘Big Yank” in your size 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















{ Send a one-dollar bill. It * will pay up your subscription 


RENEW TOD A e to The Farm Journal for four more years, 





Sizes 
5 to12 


ORDER BY 














TPerPair! 


=~ Men’s Genuine Muleskin Outing Shoes 
| at Lowest Price ever offered in America! 


| No more than 2 Pair Sold to any one Customer! 


Men! Blame yourself if you don’t snap up this bargain before too late. 

i Just imagine! Best quality genuine Muleskin Outing Shoes in all sizes 
from 5 to 12, at $1.49 a pair! Positively the greatest shoe bargain 
this country ever known! uine Muleskin, guaranteed 
counters, outsoles of tough long wearing leather, extra good quality 
insole, heels guaranteed not to come off. We could sell ten carloads at 
this price if we had them—but our supply is limited, and todistribute 
this amazing value as 2 wine = possible to our patrons, we more 
pair will be sold to any one customer, Hurry your 
order~never again a bargain to equal it. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Run no risk—order quick! Besureand mention 
size and send no money. Order by letter or 
postcard. Simply pay postman on arrival, 
plus few pennies gemess. If you’re not 
glad you ordered—if you are not ectly 
Satisfied, we will refund every 
immediately. Order by No. A102. 


GORDON BATES CO. | 
Dept.375, Minneapolis, Minn, 

















NO. A102 
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== 
WALL PAPER 


AND 





his sample book goes into 

over one quarter million 
homes. Are you participating 
in the wonderful savings? 


A Few of the Great 
Bargains— 






Wall Paper, per roll . . 42 co Me 
House Paim, per gal., in bbe. 61.95 
Window Shades, each ...... 

Conguoutn Rewe Beli. ‘sises 
Sanitas, per 12 yard roll ... 64.85 
White Enamel, per gallon . $3.55 
Floor Varnish, per gallon . os 


Write today for your free copy. Over 100 
actual wall peper samples end color charts. 





Independent Wall Paper Co., Dept. C, Pitesburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of cha: 1924 Well 
in Ce “ ree of charge your 1924 Paper 


NAME 
R. F. D. 





ST. end NO. 
mangos gunn STATE 








TOWN. 








WRITE TO-DAY~-SAVE 2 


pete = eombings. The new way. Write me. 

Switches E. Vandervoort, west lowa, 
Skin Cream Heine, prevents Scidihas ewe hands 
smooth $1.00 per jar, post-paid. 
REBEC, 472 W. 43rd Street, New York City 


PEP-STEP HALF SOLES 


For Boots and Shoes. Waterproof. Out- 
wear leather two to one. Made of 
fibrous materials which make them warm 
in winter, but do not heat the feet in 
summer. When ordering, state sizes of 
shoes they are to be used on. Mailed, 
prepaid, to.any address for 60 cents per 
pair. Stamps accepted. 
ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 

Wilmington, 

















Free Trial Bottle— Postage Prepaid 


Gray 
Haired 


People 


—learn my story! 

I can’t tell it in this small adver- 
tisement, so I ask you to send for the 
special patented Free Trial package 
which contains a trial bottle of my 
Restorer and full explanation and di- 
rections for making convincing test 
on ante lock ce _— 










Teck the oven — yan f own gray 

its it assures, easy is 
eaters realize what my offer means to all gray 
Ralred people. storee ta a clear, estertoes Houle, clean 
as water. bio andimont to aah your hair and stringy 
pots hgey tak Restored coh cctly natural 
’ danger o: t) or . Resul 
pe eat 9 
Free Soe eae wae fwronderfal story and what 


it I mega to 79a Tf poasbie, enclose a lock of 


f°" “Please print your name and address 


| MARY T. GOLDMAN 
232-0 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


i i 
Please send hed Tome t ial Outfit. X sho 

: color of hair. ee ark beown mS mediam ! 

! brown.....- burn (dark re). 5 asl light brown...... { 

[ light auburn wee blonde...... j 


SPARRO hic ia a ccnecdnsidinterenstincsss-vectibsrensaist succes i 
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UNCLE PETERS 
CHERRY PIE. 












BY THF. 
Py NYCES 


F course you remember the valentine 

party given by the Bunny Hollow folks 
and the Squirreldale folks, for the benefit of 
Uncle Peter and Aunt Sally Thumpalong, 
and Uncle Timothy Greentop? 

Well, up to that time Uncle Peter had been 
as kind as possible; but suddenly he became 
g0 impatient that Aunt Sally couldn’t do a 
thing to please him. She said it was because 
he was worn out with his long siege of 
rheumatism, and she didn’t blame him until 
he demanded cherry pie—made of fresh 
cherries; he scorned Aunt Sally’s dried ones. 
In the middle of March, too, and bitter cold 
at that. 

Poor Aunt Sally! She ran across the road 
to ask Granny Cottontail’s advice. ‘And 
Peter says,"’ she remarked, ‘‘where there’s a 
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~ will there’s a way; that if 
I wanted cherries myself I'd 
find a tree somewhere—boo 
And she threw her apron over her 


hoo!”’ 
head and cried, she was so tired out. 


“Well, well! That’s too bad,” exclaimed 
Granny soothingly. ‘Peter must have 
rheumatism right bad to be so unreasonable! 
But nev er mind Sally—Peter shall have his 
cherry pie’’; she laughed. 

“First,’’ she continued, ‘‘you sit down by 
the hearth and take off those thin wet shoes; 
I’ve a heavy pair for you—and some woolen 
stockings, too. And 
here’s a cup of hot tea 
to comfort you.” 

Then Granny bustled 





to another room and in less’n no time re- 
turned with the shoes in one hand and the 
stockings in the other, and she told Aunt 
Sally to change at once or she’d be sick. 
“And who'd take care of Peter than?’’ she 
remarked. 

“Now,” she continued, ‘‘we’ll make a 
mock cherry pie and Peter’ll never iknow 
what’s inside of it unless you tell him.” 

First she took a string of peach kernels 
from the rafters, and told Aunt Sally to 
pound one of them as fine as possible. Then 
she spied Quilly- Quick scampering past the 
house and she raised the window and called 
to him and asked him if he would run round 

Moses Muskrat’s house 
and borrow a cup of cran- 
berries for her—she knew 
that they had a-plenty. 









| Hair Often Ruined | 
By Careless Washing | 


Soap should be used very carefully, if 
you want to keep your hair looking its 
best. Many soaps 
and prepared’ sham- 
poos contain too 
much free _—_ alkali. 
This dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brit- 
tle, and ruins it. 


The best thing to 
use is Mulsified co- 
coanut oil shampoo 
which is pure and 

j greaseless, and is bet- 
MAE MURRAY ter than anything else 


Fascinating Movie Star. ou can use. 
Secret of her beautiful y 
hair Two or three tea- 


spoonfuls is sufficient to cleanse the hair 
and scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten the 
hair, with water and rub it in. It makes 
an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which 
rinses out easily, removing every particle 
of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil, The 
hair dries quickly and evenly, and it leaves 
the scalp soft, and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, lustrous, fluffy and easy to manage: 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any drug store, it is inexpensive and 
a few ounces will supply every member of the 
family for months. 


The R. L. Watkins Company 


THIS AIR RIFLE 


bw selling 30 pkgs. Chewing Gum at 5c a 

pie Rifle first-class. When sold return _ 
1.50 and we will send rifle, all postage p: 

_BLUINE MFG. _cO., 642 Mill St., Cemeend .. Mass. 


You cc can be quickly pam you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering “its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 


7950 Segue BI Bldg., 9 2147 | ed on St., indienspetio 


Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Youn 


SS Mal 
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MAH JONG SET 7" 


Complete with instructions, rules. 
andillustrations, 144 characters, 152 
counters, racks, dice and score card. 
Postpaid, in attractive box, on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. (Canada 25ce extra.) 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 110 W. 40th St., N.Y. 
AGENTS WANTED 
_ SOOO IODIDE OUND 


GIVE THIS EXQUISITE 
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WRIST WATCH IS 
REALLY GIVEN TO YOU 





White mite Gold Fi mice Hand Enaraved ‘ Coy ret 
: regular $20 value. Reall Riven eye b agp for 
pies our. pao say oe Gold Med: Saini 





quick selling ‘plan. SEN 














AMERICAN CANDY CO., Bnd, 14, LANCASTER, PA: 
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In a very short time Quilly returned with 
the cranberries and Granny thanked him 
and asked him how his Ma was—and gave 
him two delicious seed cakes. 

Then she whisked up enough pastry for a 
tiny pie—and filled it with eranberries— 
and the peach kernel, to make it taste like 
cherries. Such a beautiful pie! 

When Aunt Sally took the pie—nicely 
browned—home to Uncle Peter and told him 
Granny Cottontail had made it for him, he 
was perfectly delighted, and said: ‘‘Gran- 
ny's smart as she can be—and I knew you'd 
find cherries if you looked for them.” 

Aunt Sally had just opened her mouth to 
say there were no cherries in the pie when 
Doetor Pedley walked in. He was the 
rabbit doctor and had come to change Uncle 
Peter's medicine. 

After he had felt Uncle Peter’s pulse he 
asked him how was his appetite?” 

Unele Peter said, “Very poor—I don’t 
want anything but cherry pie and Granny 
Cottontail made a fine one for me this very 
morning.’’ Then he told Aunt Sally to cut 
it—maybe the doctor would like to have a 
piece ? ’ 

The doctor did want a piece and he 
smacked his lips over it and said: «‘‘Where 
under the sun did Granny get cherries in 
March? They're out of season.’”” Then 
added: ‘It reminds me of Maria Brown 
and Gobbler Short. I was in the woods this 
morning getting calamus root and there was 
Maria thrashing round at a great rate. I 
asked Gobbler Short what was she doing? 
And he said—behind his wing: ‘Would you 
believe it? That turkey hen's hunting a 
nest. Did the same trick last year and 
every egg was frozen. Goodness me, doctor 
—I wish you could help me.’ 

“TI told him I'd see what I could do, but 
maybe if Granny Cottontail knows where to 
get fresh cherries in March she'll know how 
to prevent a turkey hen from laying in the 
snew.” And Doctor Pedley laughed and 
said good-by. 
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The Awakening of Rip 
Van Winkle 
Continued from page 118 


himself all winter, had it figured out that 
some day he might find himself in a race 
where the last two hundred yards might win. 
So he had run his last lap faster for four 
months, never timing himself as to records, 
but simply running: the mile all he could for 
three-quarters of the way and just a little 
bit harder the last quarter. 

The mile run was the last thing on the 
schedule, It looked like such a one-sided 
affair, with Drips out of the running,. that the 
fellows began leaving the stand, without 
waiting to see good ald Wilson ‘*U”’ get her 
beating. This isn’t saying much for varsity 
spirit I'll admit, but I suppose I would have 
done the same thing if it hadn't been for 
Rip. I had to see him through: 

Suddenly, I saw Rip shoot ahead. Two 
hundred yards before him the wire was 
stretched, the men With the watches leaning 
out into the track. Lawler was fifty feet in 
the lead. Run! by all the gods of Wilson, 
but Rip just reeled her off! 

Then the rest of the fellows got interested. 
The rooters let loose the old. Wilson yell, 
while all the time Rip was just eating up the 
distance between him and Lawler, He had 
passed the tired Drips long ago, and by the 
time Lawler was within forty yards of the 
line, Rip had caught him, 

The wey those two came tearing up the 
cinders! The smile was all out of Lawler's 
face now; he evidently was regretting loafing 
during the first half of the race. 

And Rip! well, he didn’t smile, he ran as 
if it hurt him every step; and it did. His 
face was white; he saw nothing; he was 
simply in possession of that old habit of his 
which always made him run the last lap the 
fastest, 

I climbed over the fenee right up to the 
officials, arriving there just in time to keep 
Rip from falling. When he opened his eyes 
again, after we sloshed about a barrel of 
water me his face, he just blinked a minute, 

“You fellows aren't ashamed of me any 
more?” he asked, ever so wistfully. ‘I did 
my very best for the honor of the frat, and 
for Wilson U." 

_And this, after beating out Lawler by run- 
ning the milo in 4:23, unaided by any real 
rooting! Say, after that, there wasn't any- 














thing in the world too good we could have 





5 done for Rip! 
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Whiter Teeth in 10 Days 


Make this free test. Combat the film 





This is how countless people get 
the whiter teeth you admire, They 
combat the film that makes teeth 
cloudy. Millions do it daily. And so 
will you when you make this test 
and see what it means to your teeth. 

It hides the luster 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
No ordinary tooth paste can effec- 
tively combat it, so much of it re- 
mains, Soon it becomes discolored, 
then forms dingy coats. That is how 
teeth lose their beauty. 


Film also ruins teeth. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in 

* contact with the teeth to cause de- 
cay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Few escape such troubles when 
they brush teeth in the old ways. 


PROTECT THE ENAMEL 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes ith an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a film 
combatant which contains harsh grit. 











Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over 





200% PROFIT 


or more. 9% out of 10 
women buy. Produces 


AGENTS 


You can earn big 
money selling 


: : keen edge quickly. 
Premier Knife Sells for 50e. 
and Scissors PREMIER MFG. CO, 
Sharpeners Dept. 37 - Detroit, Mich. 





For You Hand Knttieg Machines 


Franklin Latch Needles 


Latch needles for all of hand and 
power knitting machines. Send 
samples with your orders, 


Established 1874 
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Dental science has now found two 
ways to fight that film. One disin- 
tegrates the film, one removes it 
without harmful scouring; 


Able authorities have proved these 
methods effective, A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply them 
daily, The name is Pepsodent, 
Leading dentists everywhere advise 
it, Now careful people of some 50 
nations use it every day. 


Watch it act 


Pepsodent also multiplies the 
tooth-protecting. agents in saliva. 
Every use brings these combined 
results which mean so much to 
people, 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tuhe, Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth be- 
come whiter as the film-coats dis- 
appear, 


You will always be glad that you 
made this test. Cut out coupon 
now. 


© 
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10-DAY TUBE FREE 

THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 725, 1104 §. Wabasb Ave,, Chicago, Ill. 


| Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


i 
| 
| 








Only one tube to a family 














BUNDLES 
UNION 10 








and choked air- 


with antisep 





‘Inentholatum 
Mentholatum Co. Buffalo, NY.. Wichita, Kang 


RELIEVE HEAD COLDS 


Rubnose inside and out 
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Lot WB-1. Reclaimed, re- 
finished galvanized roofing 
sheets; also new metal roofing 
sheets in all gauges and a 
large quantity of high grade 
government stock. Brick sid- 
ing, beaded ceiling—all offered 
at lowest prices, Slate coated roofing in rolls, 
plain and shingle stamped style; smooth surfacc 
Wallboard. 


stock. 
BEST PAINT! 
Lot WB-2. Guhranteed yo quality $1. 85 
house paint, 26 colors, per gallon 
Garage and barn paint, per gallon 


NEW FENCING! 

Lot WB-3. Write for our special new low prices 
of lawn, field and poultry fencing. Big money 
savings now. 

NEW BARBED WIRE! 
Lot WB-4. Four point, 3 in. heavy weight 
barbed wire reel, weighing 58 Ibs., con- $1 40 
taining 700 ft. Per roll . 

NEW FENCE POSTS! 
Lot WB-5. Special 2 inch steel fence posts, 4 
ft. to 8 ft. long with ‘patented adjustable 2 
clamp, Priced as low as, each 0c 
FREE! Complete Bulletin—Address Dept. WB-27 


| HARRIS BROTHERS CO. | 
35th And Iron Sts. CHICAGO.ILL. 








Directing 
1553 West Madison St., Dept. 322. 





[ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


WRITE TODAY, 
FOR THIS 








TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been invented by a 
Mr. L. W. Milburn of Chicago. In actual test it was punc- 
tured 500 times without the loss of air. This wonderful new 
tube increases mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 miles, eliminates 
changing tires, and makes riding a real pleasure, It costs 
no more than the ordinary tube. Mr. L. W. Milburn wants 
them introduced everywhere and is making a special offer 
toagents. Write him today. 


L, W. MILBURN, 331 West 47th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ELOW is a picture of our food house 
which was well attended last winter. A 
little chickadee is shown eating from it. 
Iowa. N. Olger Helgesen. 

















The Hillcrest Liberty Bell Bird Club is 
doing active work. In the summer we put 
up ‘Spare the Birds” posters and are listing 
the birds, with a description of each one. On 
Christmas ach of our members received a 
bird post-card from the Club. 

South Dakota. Nell Lounsberry. 


We have put up twenty-one bird-houses. 
We have found that the birds are using some 
of our houses for shelter during the cold 
nights. We have some big green pumpkins 
which we are going to clean out and make 
holes in them so that the birds can go in and 
out to eat during the winter. 

Dorothy Hall. 


Massachusetts. 

One of my winter visitors was a snowy owl. 
It was a beautiful specimen, nearly snowy 
white, except a few brown markings on head 
and wings. This bird is very rare here. Tree 
sparrows, juncos, goldfinches and a pheasant 
visited my lunch counter which contained 
seeds, chaff, oats, corn and apples. Cats are 
still troublesome. 

Julia Miller. 


New York. 

I have up four feeding shelves and the 
following birds are using them: Redbirds, 
bluebirds, meadow-larks, chickadees, tufted 
titmice, blackbirds, white-breasted nut- 
hatches, three species of woodpeckers, juncos, 
quail and several species of sparrows. I had 
the shelves up only two days when the birds 
found them. I also fastened suet and fat 
meat in the trees. A pair of screech owls is 
using one of my flicker houses for a winter 
home. I expect to make six more feeding 
stations. George A. Bishop, Missouri. 





Are the Blue Jays 
Destructive ? 


W. M. Perry, Columbia, S. C., writes as 
follows: ‘“‘I found that jay birds destroy 
the nests of the song birds, and also actually 
kill a great many young birds just after 
they are hatched. I have just learned from a 
great many sources that they have about 
cleaned up the pecan crop in this neighbor- 
hood; they take the whole nut and fly away 
with it, but we can never find where they 
eat the nuts.’’. Have you seen the blue jays 
doing damage in your district? 





The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE; I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and tnsectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
897,492 good folks have signed this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and address, 
enclose ten cents, ye it to us, and: your 
name will be enrolled and the club button 
and twenty-page guide sent you. If a two- 
color Certificate of Membership is desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















It Gets 
Them All! 


“The tube of nabs: Hy bought 
from you did the work for the 
rats about the place at that 
time, killing about 40 in all,” 
writes C. A. Cox, Franklin- 
ville, N. C. 

J. M. Burpee, Fennville, Mich., 
says, “Two slices of bread 
and Rat-Nip put out at differ- 
ent times has entirely cleaned 
up all the rats and mice around 
ays coal shed and chicken 


ANY 


Price 35c a tube at drug, hard- 
ware, grocery, general stores 
or sent direct by express pre- 
paid 50c. Can not be sent by 
mail. 
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Write for free booklet on how to 
get rid of rats and mice. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
304 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Just think of buying serviceable ALL- 
LEATHER SHOES at a price that does 
not cover the actual cost of the solid 
leather soles alone. Such a bargain was 
never possible before. 


National Uniform & Equipment Co. 
Oldest Army & Navy Store in Phila. 
708 Market St., Phila., Pa. 








r—— During Winter Months=————= 
Nothing Equals STRUVEN’S 





FEEDING 


Your I hogs and stock need this perfect feed 
pin Weg insure health and wth to provi 
for greater future profits. STRU 
rovides the necessary: proteins and As hs 
from fresh, whole fish, ely ground. 
Write for Free Feeding i 
CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 
114-Q S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 




















MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN make good 


good money wri 
cards at home in your spare writing, show | 
and easily learned by our new simple meth 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
ae ape yous work — no 2 ater where | 
ou live and pay you cash each : par- } 
Soniiann ands nd booklet free. wits to-da 


TEM | LTD, | 
Authorized CAN SHCly Paid 
101 Adams Bidg. 








District Salesmen 2: —— 


NOVELTY CUTLERY 
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A BETTER JOB NOW! noe a 


14 million autos, trucks and tractors need service. 









FREE catalog ziviug full particulars. Only factory 
Michigan State Automobile School, 463 Auto 
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of our young folks. To join: Senda 
sketch of the month’s special subject. 

Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
paper or cardboard 3 x 5% inches and reach 
us by March 22. No sketch will be re- 
turned unless stamped addressed envelope 
is sent with sketch. Four prizes will be 
awarded each month: One $1 prize, one 
fifty-cent prize, and two twenty-five-cent 
prizes. 

Subject No. 15, for March, is ‘‘My Favor- 
ite Chair.”” Sketches must be drawn from 
the actual object. Use paper without lines. 
First make the outline, just as carefully as 
you can. Use a hard pencil. After outline 
is correctly drawn, take a soft pencil and 
shade. See that you have contrast. Do nof 
hurry. Take your time and do it right. 

Prize winners of Subject No. 13 were: 


One: : To train the eyes and hands 


First, Stephen Toth, New York. Second, 
Donald W. Shaw, Ohio. Third, Allen 
Glancy, Ohio. Fourth, Charles Perry 


Heiskell, Missouri. 

The following received honorable men- 
tion: E. Meyer, New York; Clare Bupesier. 
Missouri; Anne Michalov, Illinois; Ralph B 
Thompson, New Mexico; Mary Coady, 














Massachusetts; Oscar Kollon, Minnesota; 
Betty Vold, Minnesota; Charles E. Rudolph, 
Kentucky; Rose Holetz, Minnesota; Rose 
Kinkor, Iowa, and Ira Beebe, Pennsylvania. 

Always write your name on the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wideawake Chat 


In my first year pig club work, I won a prize 
at the county fair and my pig was taken to 
the state fair. and there I won the state 
prize. My pig won in a contest with seventy- 
five exhibitors. I intend to enter the contest 
again this year. Most all of the young folks 








here are in the Four-H club. We have 
named our Four-H club the Wideawakes in 
honor of our grand organization. 


West Virginia. Clarence A. May <2. 


Clan No. 652 has fifteen members. We 
have organized a pig club and each member 
has a purebred pig. Each member also has 
an acre of land on which he raises either 
vegetables or corn. 


Indiana. James E. Wilson <>. 





Something To Answer 











1. What part of the corn-stalk is used in 
making battleships? 


2. Where is most of our pop-corn raised? 


3. For what purposes are each one hundred 
bushels of corn 


4. If all the corn used in the United States 
each year was divided among all the people, 
how many bushels would there be for each 
person? 


5. What per cent of our starch is made 
from corn? 


[This second series of nature study ques- 
tions will be answered next month when a 
new set will be printed. It is not necessary 
to send us the answers, but you should write 
the answers and compare them with those we 
print.— Editor.]} 





Plan a celebration 
for Bird Day 
April 11, 1924 











The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
49,182; 748 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, 
with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a.member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in fa ‘arm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm 
boys everywhere. 





Co-Operative Creamery 
35 Years Old 


Thirty-one of the 213 original stockholders 
of the Chatfield Co-operative Creamery 
Company, Chatfield, Minn., incor- 
porated in 1889, are still members of the 
company. ‘Furthermore the present secre- 
tary, who was one of the first members, has 
served as secretary for the past thirty-one 
years. It is the claim of the officers of the 
organization that this. creamery was the 
first in the United States to become incor- 
porated. The company operates a plant 
which turns out about 300,000 pounds of 
butter a year, which sells for approximately 
$100,000. In 1921, sixteen of the patrons 
sah soteinge checks which totaled over 


$1,000. 

Chatfield also’ claims to be the home of 
the first rural co-operative laundry in the 
United States. The management of the 
creamery organized the laundry in 1912. 


Set Everbearing Berries Early 


If you want fruit from everhearing straw- 

ies. the first season, they’ must be set 
early in the spring. Plant as early as the 
ground can be worked. The ground should be 
prepared in about the same manner as for 
other strawberries—using whatever fertilizer 
Many growers prefer sheep 


manure to: other kinds. 
found chicken manure very satisfactory. 

Flower buds should be pinched out—that 
is, the first ones—for the first year at least. 
Some do this the second year, so that the 
plants won’t bear until: the spring varieties 
are through bearing. 

Even though you set the plants early, if 
through some adverse conditions, they did 
not become well established, it is better to 
keep: the flower buds pinched out the first 
year—and not produce any berries at all— 
rather than weaken the plants still more or 
perhaps lose them altogether. 

Under ordinary conditions of early setting 
and carefil tending, the plants can produce 
a fair crop-the following fall. Ivy J. Neff. 

















Jim Crow: “This f flat is too near that 
corn-field, where the scarecrow is so 
disreputable looking!” 











I have always. 










1—Made of BRADLEY 
WH GABA 


ROINE 
—beautiful, rich tan cloth! 
Handsome for dress or auto 
wear. Rubber backed to kee 
out rain! New Spring odel. 


2—Smart Style. Adjust- 

able sleeve straps. Big collar 
that turns up military style. 
Detachable belt. Handsome! 














































3—Double and Tripie 
stitched. Reinforced for 
long wear. Real protection! 
4— Absolutely water- 

. You can’t force 
water through this garment 
with a hose! Guaranteed! 


5— Genuine GOODYEAR 
GUARANTEE label in 
every garment. . Water- 
proof and windproof. 
SIZES (Chest measure 


over suit): 34, 36, 83, 40, 42, 
44, 46, 48, 50, 52 and 64. 


postage on 
= «(SALE COUPON—Cut out and mail TO-DAY |= 
Bradley Boston Co., C 23, Newton, Mass. 
at once. I risk nothing. | 


“ | STYLISH SPRING TOPCOAT 
PLAID BACK CLOTH 


| Send $3.87 coat C. O. D. 





of others doing as well or better. 


undreds 
Big Jobs Open 


I get calls every day from 
Garages, Battery and Auto 


Repair Stations for by aang, se conn 


need trained men and 


RAILROAD FARE "AND > BOARD FREE 
In order to fill these 6penings at once I am making 
an offer no one ever made before, I can not hold this 


open_ long. 


I'll tell you about it in | 


The letter. Write me at once for Rng and 


Great 


Big Free Book and 


MSSWEENY MoSwoony yar So | School 


Catalog 
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Franklin Institute, Dept. H246 


Rochester, MN. Y< 
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A Your hair need not thin 


you become 





nor 
become bald pba hy ey te 


destroy the microbe that destroys the hair. This different 





out of the hair, b og hair, re- 
gray hair and threatened or 
fosubeaine life 

peut neue Sew patere 


ft is too late for the 16 days’ tr trial off 
AYMES CO. 3932 N. Robey St. M-45 Chicago 
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Write Often. 


If you have anything that 
now perplexes you, write 


The Farm Journal National part- 
ment, Washington Square, es Pa, often— 


write "today. 
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Stylish 
Gunrantood Waterproof 


fer T for arto 

goa ine Aeroplane cloth. Beantityl 
fae, By, yeteepecet and windgroot rub- 

| in #every 
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to insure a ‘ect 
find tailored to sale, only $3.95. this coat 
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"Send No Money 
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Reefer Cos 829 Spruce St., Dept. D-50, Plbsbdelts Pa, 
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15 Recipes from 


15 Nations 


Continued from page 30 
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sugar, a half-saltspoonful of cayenne, and 
a small lump of butter. Cook gently over 
water until thick and smooth, put a half- 
saltspoonful of saffron into a tiny cheese- 
cloth bag and let cook in the curry long 
enough to color it a pale yellow. Have 
freshly boiled rice ready and put a ring 
of it on a hot dish, place the chicken in the 
center and pour the hot curry over the 
chicken. Garnish with tiny dishes of chopped 
peanuts, chopped pepper, chutney sauce, 
pepper jam, chopped he ard-boiled egg, little 
strips of salt fish, and spiced banana. 


East Indian fritters: Beat three heaping 
tablespoonfuls of rice flour with enough boil- 
ing water to make a smooth paste, then let it 
stand to cool. When cool add a saltspoonful 
of salt, a teaspoonful of sugar and a “table- 
spoonful of rose-water. Break in the yolks 
of four eggs and the whites of two, then 
whisk all light. When light drop by the 
spoonful, dessert size, into hot fat and fry a 
delicate brown. Serve with a fruit sauce. 


Austrian zwieback: Beat the yolks of 
four eggs ‘with a half-pound of sugar, then 
add a half-cupful of pastry flour and the 
stify beaten whites of the four eggs. Adda 
teaspoonful of vanilla and turn into a shallow 
buttered pan. When baked and cool cut 
into thin ‘slices, or) fingers, and dry in a cool 
oven. 


Danish pudding: Put a cupful of tapioca 


to soak overnight. In the morning boil 
until clear in a quart of fresh water, add to it 
a half-teaspoonful of salt and a cut lemon. 
When done, remove the lemon. Beat in a 
tumbler of currant jelly, then sweeten and 
put intoamold. Serve with whipped cream. 


A dessert from South America: Put into 
a double boiler four cupfuls of sugar and six 
eupfuls of rich milk (goat’s milk if procurable} 
and cook several hours until as thick as a 
regular jam, then add two teaspoonfuls of 
rose flavoring. Have ready two layers of 
good cake and spread the mixture between. 


Italian onion tarts: Slice two Spanish 
onions thinly and saute them until tender in 
a quarter cupful of butter. Meantime make 
a batter of two well-beaten eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, a saltspoonful each of 
salt, pepper, and nutmeg, a teaspoonful of 
sugar, and a cupful\of light cream. Mix, 
add the onions, and after stirring all to- 
gether pour into a shallow buttered cake tin 
lined with good pie-crust. Dust the top with 
Parmesan cheese and bake in a brisk oven, 

Ukrainian beet soup: Grate two large 
boiled beets into a quert of well-seasoned veal 
broth, adding the juice of a lemon, a tea- 
spoonful of sugar, pepper and salt. Cook 
gently for five minutes, then add the juice 
of a grated raw beet ‘squeezed through a 
piece of cheese-cloth. Scald and stir in a 
cupful of sweet whipped cream, or thick 
sour cream, add a half-cupful of diced boiled 
beets, the same of stewed celery drained, 
and three leaves of boiled cabbage cut into 
small pieces. Serve hot, or ice cold. 


Normandy egg dish: Butter a fireproof 
cooking dish on break six eggs into it with- 
out breaking the yolks. Mix a heaping table- 
spoonful each of butter and flour to a paste 
and stir in a small saucepan over a moderate 
heat. When melted add a half-cupful of 
oyster liquor and the same of sweet cream. 
When all is smooth add a cupful of oysters 
and let all cook, stirring constantly, for 
three minutes. Add a essertspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, then turn over the 
eggs. Dust with a tablespoonful of fine 
crumbs and bake in oven until eggs are set. 


Spanish olla podrida: Put into a soup 
kettle a jointed chicken, a slice of ham, a 
small can of tomatoes, a sliced onion, a rte 
stalks of celery, a bud of garlic, and a bunch 
of soup greens, Have ready a cupful of 
Spanish peas (chick peas) that have been 
soaked overnight, a diced sweet pepper, four 
leaves of _— og, and a cupful of button 
onions. I into a cheese-cloth bag; tie, 
the at into ae soup, adding two quarts 
of water. Add pepper and salt and a table- 
spoonful of sugar. Cook until the peas are 
done, lift the bag out and strain the soup, 
Then put into the soup the things in the 
bag; reheat, skim and if too thin, thicken 
slightly and serve hoi. 














Own Your Own Hohner 


Wake up, fellers! Here’s a lad with a whole 
pocket orchestra! Who said this was going 
to be a pepless party? 


GET-TOGETHER 
HARMONY 


It’s always fair weather when there’s a Hoh- 
ner in the house. Get yourself one and be 
popular. You can learn to play it in an hour 
any tune you can whistle. Beautiful music, 
too—anything from jazz to grand opera. Get 
a Hohner today and delight your friends. 
Ask the dealer for the Hohner Free In- 
struction Book; if he is out of them, write 
*"M. Hohner, New York’’ for one. Hohner 


Harmonicas are sold everywhere—50c up. 


OHNER 


WOES 
FREE 











TRIAL 


80 days’ free trial. When sat- 
or return razor. Order Today. 


Let us send this fine Razor 
isfied after using, send $1.5 


JONES MFG, CO., 925 N. Lawler Ave., Dept. 719, Chicago 





BRINGS YOU GENUINE 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


BOOK 0} Peas of eervice Ww: 
day, inside story shows f Se 
we doit vour wonderful offer: . Act now ow 


SHIPMAN WARD MFG. CO. 
1263 








Saxophone Blues! 


Drive eo the flue ja ave your 
seat pao me ad wie I on in 
new po arit an ey nm” 
Saxophone! A fas 


Leads the World! 


Easiest to learn! Acknowledged the finest, 
sweetest, easiest playi RE a made! 


Abeokne ure tone or rasp! 
| Always in et gre Gevedteed 
quality! Exce y bea 
a Free Trial—Easy > Terms! 
rite f FREE Ca descri “J 
or talog bing nepir- 
Trumpets— phones, etc., ete: Allequally 
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The Marvelous 
Stewart One-Man 


Power Shearing Machine 


Does better work. Does 
it easier and quicker. 
Belts to any engine, 
Any farm hand can use 
e spots Ee more wool. Gets longer 
Shearseasy. Sheep like it, Best shear- 
ing machine made. At dealers, com- 

e with 3 extra sets of cutting plates, 
y 

























There’s a Stewart Shearing 
Machine, none es peut. for 
every need. for come 
plete catalog, 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


$574 Roosevelt Road, 
World’s Largest Makers of Clipping and ring Machines 
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One Man, Alone,Pulls 
Big Stumps Easy! 


SN ONC ANT TAA lad 
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NE reliable man in each un- 
occupied territory to repreSent 
us, Product APPROVED by 

ALLSTANDARDS. Pleasant work 
and a wonderful o nity for a 
part or all of your time. Experience 
not necessary. Wetrain you for the serv- 
ice of protecting property against light- 
ning, and issue a certificate to you. Write 
us today—don’t put it off. 


Hawkeye Lightning Rod Company 
Rapids, la. 7 



































Cheaper To Rent Than 


To Buy? 


Continued from page 103 








values are based: not alone on present in- 
crease but on expected future income, while 
rent is based alone on current income from 
the use of the land. For this reason, in a 
period of rising agricultural prices such as the 
twenty years following 1900, the current 
rental, less carrying charges, becomes a very 
low rate per cent of return on the current 
sales value of the land. It may sink to a 
half or even a third of the current interest 
rate on farm mortgages. 


Money Ahead by Renting 


Let us see how this operates to discourage or 
postpone purchase of land by tenants and 
thus increase the tenant class. Let us sup- 
pose that August Schultz, the fourth son of a 
German immigrant who homesteaded in 
Iowa in 1878, has been farming as a tenant 
for fifteen years and now has $10,000 ac- 
cumulated and invested in a mortgage at 
6 per cent. 

He can buy the 160-acre farm he is using 
for $200 per acre—$32,000—and the owner 
will accept his $10,000 and take the balance 
back in a mortgage for ten years at 6 per 
cent. He is now paying $8 per acre rent. 
August wants to own a farm, but being a 
conservative man he does some calculating. 

It now costs him $1,280 to use the farm a 
year. The income from his mortgage is 
$600 so that he is dependent on this year’s 
farm income for only $680 of this rent. If 
he buys he gives up this $600 item in his 
income and assumes a fixed interest charge 
of $1,320 on the deferred payment of $22,000. 

To this heavy interest bill he must add 
about $320 for taxes and for depreciation 
and repairs on buildings, charges his land- 
lord has borne. In brief, he is assuming a 
charge of $1,640 for a year’s use of this farm 
as own?r in the place of a net charge of $680 
as a tenant, a difference of $960. 

Even if he were sure that the annual 
increase in the ‘value of land would outweigh 
this loss by 10, or even 20 per cent, he might 
well conclude that the venture is too danger- 
ous; for he can not be sure that his business 
will yield enough above other business expenses 
and his family living to enable him to carry 
this load of interest and escape foreclosure. 
Mr. Schultz will probably decide wisely to 
wait until he accumulates a larger cash pay- 
ment and can reduce the interest obligations 
on deferred payments to manageable propor- 
tions. In this action he will have with him 
many tenant farmers. This situation is the 
fundamental reason for the growth of tenancy 
during years of agricultural prosperity. 


A Check on Tenancy 


But are there no forces at work to counteract 
this tendency of Iowa’s farm land to slip 
out of the ownership of its operators? How 
iar will the movement go? Are we to’. 
in time all of our actual farmers in the 
tenant class? .What practicable methods of 
control are available? These are questions 
of vital importance in our agricultural policy. 
One check of great importance, which is 
working independently of conscious social 
effort, is inheritance. In the earlier days of 
larger families and rapidly expanding farm 
population, a very high percentage of farmers 
must earn a farm if they became farm 
owners. In the last two decades, while 
farms were becoming harder to earn, families 
have been growing smaller, a larger propor- 
tion of farm young people are finding occu- 
ations outside of agriculture, and a much 
arger proportion of those now acquiring 
farms are doing it wholly or in part through 
inheritance. It is certain that without this 
influence the percentage of tenancy would be 
much higher than it is today. : 
Another force, destined to check the in- 
crease Of tenancy, is the stabilization of land 
values. As soon as people are satisfied that 
land values are nd longer going to rise rapidly, 
a better adjustment between current farm 
income and land value will result and the 
spread between rent and mortgage interest 
will narrow and tend to disappear. * This will 
make land purchase easier and tend to de- 
crease the percentage of barge 6 It is 
entirely possible that the present epression 
may be the beginning of this stabilization 
process in Iowa. 








You NEED this 
Starrett Leveling’ Instrument’ 
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After you've used it”a while you'll wonder how 
you ever got along without it. With this fine 
instrument you can easily and accurati square 
up foundations and level walls. Invaluable when 
draining, ditching, grading and building, where 
it pays for itself many times over. Light, easy to 
operate and will last a lifetime—for like all 
Starrett Tools it’s built for service. $25.00 (fur- 
nished with telescopic lenses for distances) $15.00 
(plain si tube). Get it at any good hardware 
store. sure to write for free Catalog No. 
22 “DF” for complete description of Starrett 
Leveling Instruments and Transits, Steel Tapes, 
Combination Squares (the famous 7 in 1 Tool)etc. 


THE L. S. STARRETT CO. 


The Worild’s Greatest Toolmakers, 
Manufacturers of Hacksaws Unexcelled 


ATHOL, MASS. 








Send for my big new free harness book. 

Tells how I send Walsh No-Buckle 

Harness on 30 days free trial. Use it—prove for yourself 
that it is stronger, easier to Outwears buckle 
harness because it has no buckles totear straps, norings 
them, Amazing 
















to wear them, no buckleholes to weaken 
success—~thousands in use in every state, 
Costs Less—Wears Longer 
Savesrepairs. Walsh special 900stee!l test leather, which 
is explained in big free book. Easily adjusted to fit 
ys orse. adein st 3 . backer. 
br atc. 48 chi 3 degeei ieee 
paid monthly. Return to me if not setisfac- 
tory. Write today for my big free book, 
easy terms. Sold direct to you by mail o 
J. M. WALSH, Pres, 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 
14 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, 
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some in design and finish. 


Send for Free Book, “Success in Music 54 
ang Hiéweo Win Eby Ten Philip 
Sousa and others — and details of 
Free Trial, Easy Payment plan 
Conn instrument. Men- 


Cc. C. CONN, Led. 


416 Con Bidg. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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CUT YOUR CHIMNEY EXPENSE 


ARMORPLATE “UNBREAKABLE” Chimneys 
last .a lifetime. Guaranteed against breakage in 
ordinary use. . Sample 50c postpaid. Send for ex- 
elusive agent proposition. 


Armorplate Glass Co., McGeagh Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
En, cane LH Send 


PATENT, 


directly soyer. 87-6 st. from <€ Seourty Ss & comriBaek | ae. 


Carpet Warp and Rng Flr 22> 
BRO cs “MAYSVILLE RY. 
0. L i HOGS on time dante ate ee 
THE L. B. SILVER CO.,R 13, Salem, Ohio 
0.1.0. <4 each. oye’ Aaa seed onm® Len Large ena. ped 

RUEBUSH, Scicta, Illinois 


free. Prices reasonable. FRED RUEBUSH 
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Trapping Gophers for a Living 














; By Don D. Ballou 









in middle-western states, if the busi- 

ness is done extensively and sys- 
tematically, at least that is the ‘belief. of 
J.C. Pewther. He and his wife are cover- 
ing many Kansas counties, in their busi- 
ness of exterminating gophers. These 
people live at Wichita, Kans. 

In five months last year, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pewther, by working together, made 
$1,000 trapping gophers, covering several 
counties in that period of time. The 
Pewthers travel over the state in a small 
motor car, specially fitted for their busi- 
ness. The rear of the car is double- 
decked, with sleeping compartment above 
and trapping equipment and tools below. 

Pewther’s method is to contract with 


a ec: is money in trapping gophers 


months of each year does a gopher make 
mounds on top of the ground, but trapping 
will get them wherever they work.” 
Pewther sets traps every twelve hours. 
He says traps are left overnight or through 
the day, and the animals will work within 
that time if there are any to work. Con- 
stant running around the field looking at 
the traps does no good, for the gopher has 
sharp ears and detects unfriendly sounds 
easily. In warm weather the traps must 
be washed and smoked each day to 
eliminate the scent of the dead go her. 
‘Human scent does not worry the om 7% 
Pewther says. Many trappers fail bo. 
cause they do not place their traps far 
enough in the holes—the farther the 
better. Pewther uses a special tool to 








Wholesale riddance of gophers, as done by J. C. Pewther 


farmers to clean out their alfalfa fields, for 
which the trapper is to receive ten cents 
for each gopher caught. Pewther turns in 
the scalps to the county treasurers of the 
counties in which he works and gets ten 
cents more for each scalp. The Kansas 
legislature recently raised the bounty on 
gopher scalps from a nickel to ten cents, 
making it worth while for farmers and 
trappers to save the scalps. 

Pewther has perfected a simple wire 
trap, and has made hundreds of them 
which he uses exclusively in his work. 
This trap is let down in the gopher burrow 
as far as possible, and is attached to a 
small rod so that the gopher can not draw 
the trap into the hole beyond reach when 
he is caught. The rods are marked with 
small white flags which can easily be seen 
in the fields. 

This gopher specialist has spent several 
years studying how best to combat the 
animal that ruins alfalfa fields, and _ is 
convinced of some theories of which 
others in his profession are still skeptical. 

“To begin with, trapping has the advan- 
tage of other methods of extermination, 
in that it can be followed the year around,” 
Pewther says, “and the trapper always 
knows whether he has his animal or not. 
Poisoning is never thorough,” he says, 
“for poison practitioners work on the 
theory that the gophers take a vacation 
part of ge time. ing of course, is an 
erroneou® idea; go hers are always work- 
ing, and although they are not always seen 
on; top of the ground they are occupied 

much like miners—digging under ground, 
moving lots of dirt. In only about two 


locate the burrow and open it up so the 
trap can be set. 

One man can conyeniently handle 100 
traps, and 1,000 acres of land can be 
covered thoroughly from the time of the 
first rains in autumn until the time the 
ground is frozen. Pewther has caught 
many gophers when the ground was 
frozen quite deep, but a sharp, heavy tool 
must be used to “dig in. 

There are normally. three gophers to 
every acre of alfalfa, he says, although 
there may be as many as ten. This 
number of rodents will ruin a perfect 
field of alfalfa within a few months, if 
they are left unhampered. 





About Raccoons 
By V. A. Grillet 


From the Gulf states to Canada, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, wherever 
there is farming country, some streams, 
lakes or bays, the raccoon is still to be 
found. 

Persistently hunted and trapped for 
centuries, this shy, sly little animal 
manages to survive, adapt itself to an 
ever-narrowing of the wild places and an 
ever-widening of cultivated and populated 
areas. 

Many a raccoon represents a $5 bill to 
the trapper. Any raccoon represents @ 
chase to the night hunter with dogs. Even 
the flesh of the raccoon is sought for food. 

Probably the number of raccoons in 
North America has diminished. Enough 


remain, however, to furnish sport 
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money for thousands of hunters and 
trappers. Almost without exception, 
every farm harbors some of these much- 
sought-after animals. 

The raccoon’s diet consists of fish, 
frogs, snakes, salamanders, mussels, craw- 
fish, birds’ eggs} an occasional fowl, some 
kinds of fruit and berries, green corn, etc. 

The trapper always seeks for signs of 
the raccoon’s walking in the mud beside 
the water. Here’s where you will find the 
signature left by the raccoom as he forages 
along the large and small watercourses. 


The Raccoon a Night Prowler 


It is rarely found away from its den, 
usually far up in a hollow tree, in the 
daytime. Darkriéss cloaks the move- 
ments of the raccoon as it wanders along 
the small streams or about the shores of 
lakes and bays in search of food. Very 
much at home in the water, the raccoon 
has been known to- swim many yards 
Fea submerged when chased by 
ogs. 

In excessively cold weather the raccoon 
hibernates, possibly 
for a shorter period 
than the wood- 
chuck, but surely 
longer than the 
skunk. Don’t ex- 
pect to find raccoons 
when the. streams 
are well frozen; look 
for them during a 
thaw in midwinter, 
for then they will 
venture out to their 
favorite feeding 
places, ready to 
retire to the den for 
a few more weeks if 
the temperature 


The latter part of 
October is. the. time 
when the ftesh 
hunters with their 
dogs begin to seek 
the raccoon, From 
then until the latter 
part of February the pelt of the raccoon 
is also of commercial value. The fur is 
best in December. ‘This rule applies in 
a general way in both northern and 
southern states, for the difference in the 
climate between New York and Florida 
will always mean that the New York 
raccoon is worth more when re at the 
same time of year. 


Baiting with Fish 


The water set is the most used method of 
trapping the raccoon. The steel trap is 
set under water, baited or unbaited, where 
the raccoon is accustomed to travel in its 
nightly search for food. 

Where the contour of the stream and 
banks makes it necessary for the raccoon 
to walk over a, narrow, restricted spot, a 
trap can be placed in "such a way as to 
insure a catch. Seldom does the trapper 
find such a spot, however. The use of 
bait to attract the animal is more favored. 
A fish is sometimes hung several feet 
above the trap. 

The raccoon’s search for food along the 
stream keeps the animal’s attention fixed 
on the water and the bed of the stream or 
lake close to the bank. Any object that 
looks like food is grasped by a very 
human-like paw and lifted above the 
water to determine its edibility with a 
conclusive sniff. Naturally the raccoon 
can not smell a meal under water—it is 
compelled to hunt by sight. 

ost fish, frogs, etc., and especially 
mussels, have a phosphorescent glow at 
night. "The darker the night the more 


' pronounced this glow, and the easier for 


the raccoon to see. The empty mussel shell 
is frequently used by trappers. The 
pearly inside surface of the sheil is fastened 





A family of raccoons © Mortimer & Batten 
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to the treadle of the trap so that it is 
fully exposed after the trap is placed a 
few inches under, water. The raccoon 
will reach for the shiny object with the 
phosphorescent glow if it is seen. 


Using Luminous Paint 


The best method known by the author 
makes use of a similar paint to that used 
by watch manufacturers on their radio- 
lite dials. . This luminous paint is not sold 
everywhere by retail paint stores. Only 
recently, in fact, has it been placed on the 
market for household use. It can be ob- 
tained by any paint store through a whole- 
sale paint house for you, however. A 
fifty-cent bottle will make a few dozen 
small disks which can very easily be 
fastened to the traps. 

These disks should be of wood. The 
perforations in the treadle of the trap 
can be fitted with small screws which hold 
the painted wooden disk on very firmly 
from the back: 

The writer has made some of these disks 
with a glass covering, through which the 
luminous paint will 
glow just as brightly 
and, by reason of 
the waterproof glass 
cover, last longer. 

One manufacturer 
of paints has. now 
placed a luminous 
paint on the market 
which has high re- 
sistance to water- 
rot, and can be used 
to put on the 
wooden fish lures for 
the larger game fish. 
This paint will, of 
course, best suit the 
trapper. 

No matter how 
bright and conspicu- 
ous the trap set for 
the raccoon, it is 
better and a much 
more positive 
“catch” if a fish, 
frog or other odor- 
iferous bait is hung nearby. All wild 
animals have extraordinarily keen noses. 
The most successful trappers never fail 
to take this into consideration. 


Handling Raccoon Pelts 


More fur is spoiled by inexperienced trap- 
pers than is caught by the experienced old- 
timers. Today the bulk of*the furs caught 
in the United States comes from the 
farmers’ sons. Their catch is not so large, 
perhaps, but it should bring the best 
prices for this very reason—more time can 
be. spent in seeing to it that the fur is 
properly dried, stretched and preserved. 

Except in very warm weather, or 
very warm climates, the pelt should be 
stretched without tautness or wrinkles, 
well “fleshed,” tail-bone removed, and 
dried in a cool shady place. Only where 
the temperature is high or winters mild 
and flies plentiful should salt be used. 
Salt is not harmful, it should be under- 
stood, but it is an indication to the buyer 
either of inexperience or of warm weather, 
and the fur will be very carefully valued 
before it is paid for. 

There are two methods of skinning and 
stretching a raccoon. One way is to 
“case” the pelt—that is to cut the skin 
from ankle to ankle on the inside of both 
hind legs, than peel the pelt off as you 
would a glove and place it on a shingle. 

The other, method is, to cut the pelt 
down the belly from chin to tail, making 
four side cuts to each ankle, then peeling 
off the skin and stretching it (square) 
on a flat board to which it is tacked around 
the edges—or stretching it (round) on a 
hoop to which-it is sewn or wired. The 
hoop is of some seasoned or springy wood 
which will keep the pelt taut all around. 
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QUALITY COUNTS 


In Shrubs, Roses, Privet Hedge, Evergreens, all kinds of 
Fruit Trees; Grape Vines, Berry Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 
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the best our catalog and place your order t once. 
We guarantee satisfaction for quality stock that is better 
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100 DUNLAP STRAWBERRY PLANTS,75c post-paid. 
Dunlap $2.50, 1000; Gibson, $3.50; Champion Everbear, 
ing, $8.00; Black Raspberries, $12.50; Concord Grapes, $20.00- 
100 Progressive Everbearing, $1.25, post-paid. Any following 
$1.00: 36 Raspberries, 5 Currants, 75 Asparagus, 15 Grapes; 
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$10 = a a for ne [ON everbearing strawbe plants. 
SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY, Hew Bufiale, a4. 
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Pour hahing ogee and baby 


MARCY FARMS | 
Freehold, New Jersey 
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HENS Man S BONE curren, 
LAY freobooe’ panna on 
Box 40 , Miitord, Mass. a 

7 BABY CHICKS 1004 ive arrival 

rebred Barred Reds. 

25-$4.50; 50-88; 100-815. pot nite or 

$7; 100-$13; 600-$60, etc. Ten 

free. Bank references. 

BOOTH FARMS, Box 533, Clinton, Mo. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
ody Nd serene om incubators and brooders 
for 1924; icest breeds illustrated and de- 
scribed ; how to make hens lay, grow chicks—all 
facts. . Low — on enemy Foy keg hatching 
‘ears in ness. is only Pe 

#1. GREID Box 42, Rheems, Pa. 


BLOOD TESTED BiG CHiXx) 


Ten rad ee Lg aay Culled for Bacillary W. D. 
is show winnings 




















































] Send tee our big =a. catalog. 
} Our chicks are much better and 
our low prices are causing a 
sensation. COLONIAL POULTRY 
FARMS, BOx G, WINDSOR, Mo. 
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; Sprouting Oats in | 

















Strain. Sy et 
Eanes Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 







































the Runs 
Ta spot oe - 


HIS spring and summer, trials will be 
made in‘sprouting oats in the runs so 
that there may be a constant supply of 











Sprouting oats in the runs outside 


green food available. For this purpose 


frames are made out of 2 x 4-inch scant-. 


ling, and over the top one-inch wire 
netting is tacked, which prevents the 
fowls from grazing the oats too closely 
and also from scratching out the roots. 
These frames are made of a length con- 
venient to be handled. 

The ground is first dug up and manured, 
and the oats planted. Poum time to time 
the frames can be removed to ee sec- 
tions of the runs, and a new supply grown 
while the hens are finishing up the roots 
of the old one. The photo above fully 
illustrates the idea. 





Raising Ducks in a Running 
Stream 


It may be that you do not raise ducks, but 
if you have a small, gently-flowing stream 
of water on your farm it might be profit- 
able to use the plan of a New Jersey 
farmer in keeping another kind of poultry 
in addition to your hens and turkeys. 

Of course, ducks can not be turned into 
a stream and left to swim at their own 
discretion, because your neighbor would 
soon be having roast duck for dinner. It 
is rarely profitable to turn the water of 
the stream aside, dam it to form a small 
pond and then fence it in. This entails a 
great deal of labor and such a pond is 
very apt.to become stagnant and a easly 
ing place for germs. The man in New 
Jersey, who now keeps many hundreds of 
ducks, started with a small flock and built 
a pen for it. Leading from the doors of 
his laying-house which was a few feet 
from the bank of a stream, he built a 
fence of chicken-wire stretched on wooden 
posts, just as he would have built a run- 
way for his chickens. This runway, how- 
ever, began in a space of sandy beach and 
terminated in a quarter of an acre of con- 
stantly freshening water. The ducks were 
held in by the fence and yet had the free- 
dom of a small fresh pond. As his busi- 
ness grew he incr the number of his 


flocks. He now has a track, elevated above 
the water upon which runs a small car. 
When he feeds his flock he walks behind 
it ahead of him and 
to the ducks below. 
Eleanor B. Atkinson. 
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iller Baby Chicks—20 leading varieties. 
Big hatch this season of more than a million 
brings prices down to 10¢ up, lowestin our 
21 years of hatching. pi golive olive J mg og! 
anteed anywhere = Uv. tite the old re- 
liable for catalog 















QUALITY CHICKS ir, ‘Blase craigs, 


* Leghorns, “‘She parte’. Anconas. 

White” Wyandottcs, White ks, ‘Parks’ Harred Rocks 

White ingtons, Indian Runner Ducks, Minorcas — 

Pekin Ducks, $15.00 per hundred up. Post Paid, Live de- 

livery livery guaranteed, Eggs and Be mee Stock. Cireular free. 
k Nursery & Stock Farm, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Pure Bred Chicks 
eee 


fate ood ce 
elivery. Cata 
JO Leading varieties {rom heavy-layinguteal 
Live delivery ‘ostpaid. FREE 


CHICKS with EARLY "ORDERS. Get ae 
prices. Miller-Matlick Hatehery, Box 805, Kirksville 


QUALITY Chicks « Eogs 


46,000 PURE ud BasEpEns. 15 varieties. ene. Fast 
‘sreseer strains. Incuba aye Ds ¢gs daily. Catalog 
priogt fies erma Columbia, Mo. 























ee Pm nt , Guide 

Asay FREE 
for Hatching. 

5. W. MULLER Box 170 Rockford, il, 





WEBER'S bevine chickurs, ducks 
re-bred quality. 


lacubators at n at new low 





W.A.Weber, Box 12, Mankato, Minn. 


PURE-BRED reaaeelt 


ghte varieties, Also EGGS and Y 
Incu! tors, Brooders, Grain Ps tow 


ext orien. Titustra 
's Poultry Ferm, Box 11 Menmeuth, Tilinois 


TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR CHICKS THAT LIVE 
mmf Reds, * DUCKLI “TINGS Pekin 


ndian oar a DUC 
Aldham Poultry Farm, R. 3A, CKLINGS Pa. 


1,000,000 BABY CHIX FOR 1924 


Write for our descriptive price list on 51 breeds. 
W. D. BURT CO. DALTON, N. Y. 


BUFF ORPINGTONS 


First prize Winners. Heavy layers. 


Want Br Beandy Oa THORNTOWN, INDIANA 

















Free 
BOX 70 


Light and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, R. 1. Reds 
W. Wyandottes Grown vegher ne Cockerels 


Cotalealives. RIVERDALE POULTR » Bex 465, Riverdale, W. J 


PURE-BRED STOCK rensonasle “prites. 


Catalog Free. H. H. FREED, TELFORD, PA. 


Thoroughbred R.1. Red ed Eggs $2. $2.00 per 15 


R. D. No. 6., Mt. 
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[ARGE stock fine: Poul: Tarkgys, Goons, Ducks Guineas, 
Ae Collies, Pigeons, Chick Eggs, low, 
catalog. PIONEER Farms, Telford, Racapivehaa. 


my Y¥ Ped Chicks. Items 
Bon Loans shatites! alaetorn 
MAU ‘s POULTRY FARM, R No, +H Box 24, Pa. 
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“We I hope to do,” said a super- 
intendent of rural schools, who had 
returned from overseas service, “is to 
acquaint the boys and girls in the country 
with the historic backgrounds of the com- 
munities in which they live. 

| “Why, over in France, every child 
seemed to be able to tell me the dis- 
tinguished personages who had lived in 
- his own neighborhood and the great things 
“ which had happened there. It was not 
3, t simply that the boys and girls of Domremy 
“a knew the story of Joan of Arc, but that the 
e- historic associations of villages unknown 
rs to the world were familiar to the average 
. French boy and girl who lived in the 
S villages. 

te Now, of course, France has had a longer 
P history than the United States. What 
¥e Napoleon said to his soldiers in the 
- Egyptian campaign, ‘Soldiers, forty cen- 
| n you from these 
pyramids,” is to a lesser degree true for 
i every boy and girl in France. Many 
" centuries look down upon them from their 
as native hills. They are surrounded by a 
great cloud of witnesses to patriotic de- 


turies look down u 


” 


> votion. Everywhere men and women 

.] have died for their country and for their 

ms faith. 

me The United States Is New 
Even in such a comparatively new country 
as the United States, however, there is 
more of history in a multitude of localities 


than appears at first sight. Far away 
from the Bunker Hill monument and the 
bridge at. Concord where “the embattled 
farmers stood and fired the shot heard 
round the world”; far away from Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, and the 
dome of the Capitol at ees. t 
men have lived and inspiring deeds have 


ot 
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Do You Know the History 
of Your Neighborhood? 


By J. Elmer Russell 
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been done. Boys and girls who are not 
made acquainted with the history of the 
community in which they are living are 
being deprived of their rightful heritage. 

As one drives along the St. Lawrence 
River, between Morristown and Ogdens- 
burg, he sees on the Canadian shore at 
Prescott a white lighthouse tower. This 
is all without history. Turn over the 
pages of the book of the past and the light- 
house, a hundred years or so ago, becomes 
the scene of the Battle of the Windmill 
when cannon shot fired against the ol 
mill tower only drove the stones in tighter. 
A few miles farther up the Canadian shore 
stands a little old “blue church,” back of 
which Barbara Heck, one of the founders 
of Methodism in America, lies at rest. 

Young people who. live in Jefferson 
county, N. Y., are near to, Sacketts Harbor 
where the first gun of the War of 1812 is 
said to have been fired. They are near to 
Cape Vincent where the famous octagon 
house was built for Napoleon Bonaparte 
to occupy when his friends should succeed 
in stealing him away from the Island of 
St. Helena. 

And down in Central New York, among 
the finger lakes, the student of history is 
not concerned with ancient Rome, inspite 
of the abundance of such Latin names as 
Cicero, Virgil and Ovid, he is thinking of 
the Iroquois Confederation and of the 
life the fierce members of the Five Nations 
lived among these peaceful valleys. 

So, in almost every community, some 
one was born or has lived, something has 
been done or ha8 happened, which gives a 
special charm to the neighborhood. Boys 
and girls, and men and women, who re- 
joice in the historic background of their 
neighborhoods, feel an ever-growing affec- 
tion for their surroundings. 
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Finger Board 5 


Hark! the hours are softly calling, 
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> Bidding Spring arise, ! 

Pa. To listen to the rain-drops falling 

ee From the cloudy skies, 

924 To listen to Earth's weary voices, 

seds. Lou every day, _ 

-Y. ss, yt no longer linger 

ea" n charmed way. 

J Ss O get rid of warts on people or animals, 
sality apply castor-oil three or four times— 
sneeh wart will disappear. F. J. Freeman. 
—~ One-half olive-oil and one-half kerosene 
Reds will cure warts on humans or beasts. Have 
ges tried it, and it always cures. Frank Beebe. 

2, Wd a To get rid of rats, use equal parts of corn- 
— é meal and plaster of Paris, applied in spoon- 
pes ot 4 ful amounts in the fields and ditches, about 
gg) buildings, and in and around the burrows. 
Kero Shorthand was popular in the days of 
w 5 i ancient Rome. Quintus Ennius, a Roman 
p, Pa. B. C., devised a set of 1100 signs. 





t, 200 
Plutarch says that Cicero’s famous oration 
in the Senate, 63 B. C., was reported in 


ce 


Box A. shorthand. Some writers say that Oftrist’s 
Sermon on the Mount was reported in 
, low, shorthand by St. Luke. 


When lacing a new belt which is to go 
over fixed pulleys or fixed shafts, the following 
rule may be followed: Cut the belt short so 
that it will be tight. To do this, stretch a 
light wire over the pulleys and get the exact 
I the belt is to be when stretched. For 
each foot of wire make the belt from one- 
sixteenth to three-sixteenths of an inch short, 
eo ay on. how likely the belt is to 
stretch. the wire is twenty-four feet long, 
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for an average belt one should allow one- 
eighth inch per foot and so cut three inches 
shorter than the wire. 


Broken phonograph records may be soft- 
ened by placing in hot water, then while 
warm they can be cut in pieces of any desired 
shape. You can use the pieces for such pur- 
poses as making scoops for the feed bins, and 
funnels. In making a funnel, I cut the 
desired size, bend into shape, lap the edges, 
then draw a hot iron down the seam, thereby 
welding it. Many useful toys can be made 
for the children. Eugene A. Summert. ° 


If you don’t feel just right, 

If you can’t sleep at night, 

If you moan and sigh, 

If your throat is dry, 

If you can’t smoke or drink, 

If your grub tastes like ink, 

If you heart doesn’t beat, 

Ig you've got cold feet, 

If your head’s in a swirl— 

Why don’t you marry the girl? 
Princeton Tiger. 








Illustrating the proverb R's bo aoe is 


root of Civilization and fe 
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Try this for 
rheumatism 


ou will bless the day you first tried 
Gombault’s Balsam for muscular 
or inflammatory rheumatism. The pen- 
etrating power of. this imported liniment is 
so effective that it brings quick and lasting 
relief from even the most severe pain. 
Soothing, eng and antiseptic Gom- 
bault’s Balsam has been relieving, for forty- 
one years, sprains, bruises, burns, cuts, lum- 
bago, sciatica, muscular and inflammatory 
rheumatism, sore throat and chest colds, 
$1.50 per bottle at druggists or direct upon 
pray of price. A bottle lasts a long time 
—a few drops gs a long way, The Lawrence- 
Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


GOMBAULTS 










BALSAM 


HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 








Don’t let the agony of corns destroy 
your comfort. Apply Blue-jay—and 
instantly the pain vanishes. Then 
the corn loosens and comes out. 
Does away with dangerous pating. 
Get Blue-jay at any drug store. 


@ COBEBiI9% 


Blue-j 












: skin 
stantly soothes, heals and relieves 
burns. Wonderful for eczema, itch- 
ing scalp and other skin troubles. 
Helps remove skin blem- 
ishes. wa tube only 35c. 
At all dealers. 
Other BICKMORE Products 
Bickmore Cold Cream 
Bickmore Disa Cream 
Bickmore T. Paste 
Bickmore Pom-Gloss 
Easy-Shave Cream ££ Te a 
Introd Offer: Any two 7 
35c tubes for in stamps. All six for $1.00. 


THE BICKMORE CO., Dept. 18, Ol4 Town, Maine 


Stop Using a Truss 











from work—most 
Medal obs near cases conquered. 6rand Prix. 
soft fry veivelsasy P. annie toon Avues 
i NI ‘Oo MO. EY 
SEND N 
—for a sufficient =, of only the REY t—the 
prenpeation contained in the reservoir, wi pad af- 
xed to the face of Plapao-Pad—is without 
enable ita test. The the 
fect want with Sarees 
to teas, oo vibe ue A 
Address Plapac Co., Block 1516, St. Louis, Mo. 
DRAM chon. i vewesh 0nd cor derncy dedevietscsiuds thagiebenterees 
Return{ mail brings 48 page booklet 
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“Children's 
Musterole-Mild 


Of course, you know good 
old Musterole; how quickly, 
how easily it relieves rheu- 
matic and neuralgic pain, sore 
joints and muscles, stiff neck 
and lumbago. 

We now want you to know CHIL- 
DREN’S MUSTEROLE, made es- 
era for use on infants and small 


ren. 

CHILDREN’S MUSTEROLE is 
just good old Musterole in milder 
form. Unexcelled for the relief of 
croupy coughs and colds; it penetrates, 
soothes and relieves without the blister 
of the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Keep a little white jar of Children’s 
Musterole handy. It comes ready to 
apply instantly, without fuss or bother. 

price is so small—35c a jar—no 
mother can afford to be without it. 
The Musterole Co., ee Ohio 
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BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


Have Shapely Feet 
Unmarred by BUNIONS 


ASHION and comfort de- 
mand that feet fit snugly 

J into the dainty pumps of to- 
day. There must be no hump to mar 
shapely feet—no racking torture to 
upset comfort. Bunions.are un- 
and dangerous. You can 
them quickly, y, 
with the new, marvelous 





remove 

iat Ped 
ven odyne 

Bie almost instantly banishes ae 
lisfigaring hump, an relieves the 
ien burning sensation, - 


SENT ON TRIAL 


Write today and I will gladly arrange 
to send you a box of P yne Solvent 
for you 4 try, Simply write and say 
“I want to try Pedodyne.”’ There is 
no obligation. 


KAY LABORATORIES 
Dept. M-452, 186 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Deformities 
of the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely help- 
less, found relief. A man who 
was helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
Philo Burt Appliance three 
weeks. We have successfully 
than 45,000 cases the past 20 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 
your spe case. There is no 
should not 








years. 
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Our Folks. 


constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 


What Do You Want To Know? 


. 

: 

The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 

They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 

y ferring to any*branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities 

1 or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service ; 


| § uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
s thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 
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Questions of General 


Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Copper Carbonate for Oats 


LEASE tell me the amount of copper 
carbonate dust to use in treating 
oats for smut. A.S. 
Copper carbonate has not been success- 
fully used for smut on oats or barley—only 
for wheat. This is because of the hulls on 
oats and barley. 


Measuring Corn in Crib 


Please give a rule for measuring corn in 
crib. A.S. 

Find the number of cubic feet of corn by 
multiplying the length and width of crib by 
depth of the corn. Multiply this number by 
4 and divide by 5. Or, if you want to use 
decimals, divide the number by 1.25. The 
answer in either case will be the number of 
bushels of ear corn. There will be half as 
many bushels of shelled corn in the same 
space! 


Poisoning from Spray Materials 
Is there any danger of animals becoming 
poisoned through the careless use of spray 
materials? R. 


Every year reports are sent in of animals 
suddenly dying from secaring access to 


‘paint-boxes and poison containers, 


Sometimes Paris green boxes, white lead 
or arsenate of lead containers are thrown 
into the trash pile or dump and animals get 
the poison from these. 

Paint-boxes, even though thinly coated, 
are licked by cattle because of the sweetish 
taste of the lead compounds. Such boxes 
should be thoroughly cleaned with gasoline 
before using for farm pails, it is stated. 

Materials most dangerous to livestock are 
Paris green, London purple, arsenate of lead, 
calcium arsenate and any compounds of 
arsenic or zinc. 


Radio Questions 
Answered by Hugh Martin 
Amplifier Unit 


I have a single circuit regenerative set, 
and want to add two steps of amplification. 
Please send me a showing where 
to connect it to my present set. 

Mrs. I. M.H. 


I suppose you want audio-frequency am- 
plification, not radio-frequency; tha is, you 
want more volume rather than longer dis- 
tance with the same volume. You do not 
send a diagram of your set, and this makes it 
a little harder for me; however, I give below 
a standard two-tube amplifying unit that 
will fit almost 
any set. The 
fixed con- 





7o piple of detector ube 


WDI11, WD12, and all amplifying tubes 
will work in this amplifier, but be sure you 
have sockets, rheostats, and ‘A”’. battery 
voltage according to the particular tubes you 
use. I have provided jacks for using the 
detector unit only, or all three tubes; another 
could be placed ahead of the primary of the 
second transformer if desired. 


Neutrodyne Sets 


Please give me a neutrodyne circuit for a 
one-tube receiving set. R. ELS. 


Sorry, but that is something I can’t do. 
To begin with, the neutrodyne isa principle, 
rather than a particular hook-up, and it is 
only used on sets that have radio-frequency 
amplification, using two or more tubes 
There is a good explanation of the neutro- 
dyne idea in Howard M. Jenkins’s article on 
another page of this issue. 


Good Radio Books 


Answering G. G. F.,.“Ohio Radio Fan,” 
‘‘Beginner,’’ and many others, there are any 
number of good books and radio magazines 
to be had. The first thing I would do would 
be to send a money-order for $1.15 to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
Radio pamphlets Numbers 121 and 133, and 
the big 600-page government book called: 
“Principles Underlying Radio Communica- 
tion.” Then I woujd subscribe for a good 
radio magazine, one of the following three: 
Wireless Age, 326 Broadway, New York 
City, N. Y., price $2.50 per year. 
New York 


Radio News, 233 Fulton St., 
City, N. Y., price $2.50 per year. 

Radio in the Home, 806 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., price $2.00 per year. 

Funk and Wagnalls, 354 Fourth Aveat 
New York City, N. Y., have a good boo 
called ‘‘Practical Radio,” which tells how : 
build different instruments; it costs $1.90 
postpaid, I think. Finally, the Norman W. 
Henley Company, 2 W. 45th Street, New 
York City, N. Y., have just issued a splendid 
little book which costs only a dollar, and 
gives 222 diagrams of every kind of hook-up 
you ever heard of, and a lot of good informa- 
tion besides. This is enough reading matter, 
with The Farm Journal, to keep anybody 
busy a, year. 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 
Rights of Purchaser at Foreclosure 

Sale 





Does the purchaser of pose at a fore- 
closure sale have the right to the posséssion 
of property that~has been leased to an- 
other for a — running beyond : the 


date of the sale 
Illinois. Subscriber. 


The purchaser of property at a foreclosure 
sale acquires 
whatever 
right or title 
the mort- 
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the primary 
of the first 
transformer is 
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SAVE-The-HORSE Will Cure 


WHEN you can’t work because of his lameness 
the horse costs you for feed and your loss of 
time—perhaps a lost crop or askimpy crop through 
delays. With Save-The-Horse you can cure SPAVIN, 
Ringbone, Thoropin, or,—Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, 
Hoof and Tendon Disease while working. You take 
no risk. We give signed MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Write todey for FREE 96. 4 rece pom Save-The-Horse BOOK, 
Savion ocate enneret ene oe nee aes SESS. This 
serviceabie Sampie of guara: 
erinary advice—all FREE. Over 380,000 satisfied users. 
30 years success. Don’t hesitate—delay is costly. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO. 321 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
and Dealers with 
Signed te or sent prepaid. 


and expert vet- 





MINERAL‘. 
COMPOUND 


for ordinary cases 


ay See ane ey 
ritefordescriptive booklet 
MINERAL REMEDY co. 500 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa, 














Rat Bis-Kit is ready to 


and mice. Quickest, 
cleanest, ‘eet — 
a New tin 

tains 18 PBiekicc” 
always f: 


No 
al of MB domey. or oie 
= ing of sticky pastes— 
: use. Sure death to rats 








BICKMORE 


mmm GALL SALE ——— 


A BSORBINE 








TRADE MARK REG. A 


* Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, Boils, 


Sw ; Stops Lameness and allays 

wey Heals Sores, Cuts, Bruises, 
Chafes. It is a 

Safe Antiseptic and Germicide 


Does not blister or remove the 





hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use. $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book 5 R Free. 


. W. F. YOUNG, Inc,, 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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property before giving the mortgage mnd 
the mortgagee had either actual or con- 
structive notice of the existence of the lease, 
the lease takes priority over the mortgage. 
In any event, the purchaser at the foreclosure 
sale does not become entitled to possession of 
the premises until he has complied with all 
the terms of sale and has become entitled to 
a deéd to the propérty. 


Insurance of Farmers’ Employees 


Is a farmer required by law in Penn- 
sylvania to insure his laborers and his 
domestic servants against personal injury? 

Pennsylvania. Subscriber. 

No. Agricultural and domestic employees 
are expressly exempted by statute in Penn- 
sylvania from the operation of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. This law, there- 
fore, does not require an employer to insure 
such employees, nor does it entitle them to 
compensation for injuries in accordance with 
its terms. 


Powers of Administrator 


Has an administrator authority to sell 
timber from the land belonging to the 
estate in order to pay the taxes, funeral 
expenses, and other debts of the estate? 
Massachusetts. Subscriber. 
No. An administrator has no control by 
reason of his position over the teal property 
belonging to the estate. If, however, there 
is not sufficient personal property belonging 
to the estate to pay the debts of the estate, 
he may make application to court to have 
enough of the real preperty sold to pay the 
debts, including taxes and funeral expenses. 





Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. A.S. Alexander 


Retained Afterbirth 


Please tell me what to give a cow that 
retains her afterbirth. J.H 


When a cow does not expel her afterbirth 
promptly, give her six to eight quarts of 
whole oats at orie meal, and every six hours 
inject into her vagina a gallon of blood-warm, 
boiled water containing two tablespoonfuls 
of table salt. If it does not then come away 
inside of forty-eight hours, have it removed 
by a veterinarian who will take all possible 
precautions to prevent infection, and will 
place a gelatine capsule of iodoform and 
boric acid in the womb as the last act of 
operation. 


Self-Poisoning in Ewes 


I have a flock of forty ewes which are 
due to commence lambing. I have lost 
three of them. The trouble seems to be 
a weakness of the hind parts. I find the 
ewes lying on the ground unable to get 
up by their own efforts. I have watched 
them very closely and this seems to be the 
first {indication of anything wrong. A 


. neighbor thinks it is kidney trouble, and 


I notice the urine is very scanty. I am 
feeding good red clover hay and corn in 
the fodder. They have had alfalfa hay. 
Is there any tonic I could give them that 
would help them? E. D. M. 
The condition described i is very common at 
this time of the year among pregnant ewes. 
It is induced largely by constipation due to 
lack of exercise and failure to feed roots or 
















































Cows—and other livestock—are con- 


stantly receiving external injuries.. To 
keep these hurts from becoming seri- 
ous apply Bag Balm promptly. This 
great healing ointment cleanses and 
protects the wound, stimulates circula- 
tion and restores the injured tissues. 


Injuries to the udder and teats of your cows 
are especially dangerous because of their ef- 
fect on the milk-flow and the possibility of 
permanent congestion of improperly hcaled 
tissues. Bag Balm heals and restores the 
normal cell-structure, 


Use Bag Balm for any cut, scratch, chaps, 
bruises, inflammation—also to reduce Caked 
Bag or in treating Bunches and Cow Pox, 


Large 10-ounce package, 60c at feed deal- 
ers, general stores and druggists. Write us 
for free booklet, “Dairy Wrinkles.’’ 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 





FREE 2-OUNCE SAMPLE 
{ Dairy Association Co., Lyndonville, Vt. ; 
' Please send me sample package of Bag Balm ! 
; WO: NDI os chp aWadacta oddesscennkdreenetant ‘ H 
5 NET Saibc bc EAN tb hn cue Yb sev udiwhsesldewabed , H 
i MOE MN 5 creck. 6 68a v.05 6s penta Ska be att ‘ 








“It Would Not Part 
With ItFor $10,000”. 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who “pot worn it. 

ey and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 








WOMEN and MEN. _ De- Fer 
velops an erect, and graceful : 

figure. Brings restful relief, Chil- 
comfort, energy and _ pep, dren 
ability to do things, health Also 





and strength. Does away with 
the strain and pain of standing and walking; re- 
places and supports misplaced internal organs; 
reduces en abdomen; straighitens and 
strengthens the back; corrects s' shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; yo es backache, 
nervousness, ruptures, conatipation, 

oie fects of Flu. Comfortable and 


Write 22. ity Yor ustrated Boat, fre, with with full in- 

formation Address 

HOWARD C. RASH, Pres Pres. Netural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 


It Pays to Renew Promptly 
kee pal has uiced or is about to run out, send a 
seine. Hisorshan, Wt perdeenter tania thar 

con it off—you might miss iene next big number. 
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For every muscular ache 





You get quick relief with 
this simple treatment. 
It rouses the natural 
bodily. forces to drive 
out the cause of pain 





N aching back, an attack of 
rheumatism, a bad case of lame 
muscles—such common ailments, 
and, when they happen to you, how 
hard to bear! What wouldn’t you 
give for an unfailing “first aid” to 
meet these emergencies! 

In about one out of every three 
homes in the United States you will 
find Sloan’s Liniment. For nearly 
fifty years it has given just the help 
needed to so many millions that to- 
day it is as widely known, as gener- 
ally used as the telephone. 

When you use Sloan’s, it stimu- 
lates the nerves on the skin. They 
arouse the brain, which in turn 
causes the blood vessels to expand 
throughout the painful area, under 
the place where theliniment has been 

ied; Rich new blood rushes in. 

is new blood coming, freshly 
purified, from heart and lungs, with 
all its marvelous germ-destroying, 
upbuilding powers brings to sick 
pain-ridden tissues just what they 
need to heal them. 

Get a bottle of Sloan’s this very 
day, and have it on hand—35 cents 
at all druggists. Just apply it—no 
rubbing is necessary. Pat it on 
gently. Immediately you will feel a 
gentle warmth, a pleasant tingling 
of the skin—then, freedom from 
pain! There is no burning, no blis- 
tering—only quick, lasting relief. 


SLOAN’S Liniment—Kills pain 











silage to regulate the bowels. The liver 
becomes torpid and diseased and the ewe 
dies of self-poisoning or auto-intoxication. 
To prevent the trouble, feed each ewe two 
pounds of roots or sound corn silage daily 
along with clover or alfalfa hay, and add a 
small feed of oats and bran, if ewes are thin. 
Alfalfa hay stimulates the kidneys but does 
not cause disease. It is best fed as apart 
ration with clover hay. Also make the ewes 
walk two or three miles daily to get their 
hay scattered over a distant field. Medi- 
cated salt is unnecessary; allow common or 
rock salt. 


Lumps on Cow’s Back 


I have a cow that has worms, which I 


have called wolves, in her back. It seems 

as if they are going all over her. I would 

like to know what to do for her. 
Arkansas. Mrs. K.Y. 


The ‘‘wolves”’ 
ox-warble fly developed from eggs deposited 
by the fly when the cows are on grass in the 
summer. Squeeze out each ripe worm by 
pressing down hard on the “‘boil’’ with the 
open mouth of a large bottle. It may be 
necessary in some cases to enlarge the open- 
ing with a small, clean knife-blade. Apply 
tincture of iodin to the small bunches two 
or three times a week. Protect cattle by 
spraying with a fly-repellant when they are 
on grass. 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


M. B., Wis.: A cataract in the eye of a 
five-year-old boy is probably a‘ “‘soft’’ one. 
The only thing to do is to consult a good 
oculist and follow his advice. 


J. F. R., Tex.: For itching eczema of the 
feet absolute cleanliness is the first essential. 
Calamine and zinc oxide lotion used locally is 
often a very efficient remedy. 


Mrs. F. B.,O.: Some of the preparations 
containing ovarian substances might -help to 
restore the functions of the ovaries. I can 
not recommend any particular preparation, 
but your physician can. 

G. S., N.Y.: The list of books you ask 
for on treatment of nerves from a psychic 
viewpoint, and others along this line I do 
not have at hand. You might address the 
New York State Library at Albany and thus 
obtain the desired information. 


W. L., Iowa.: For wandering pains and 





cracking joints some preparation of iodin “ 


or its compounds is recommended. A good 
preparation would be sirup of hydriodie acid, 
1 per cent, in teaspoonful doses, well diluted 
with water and taken after meals. 


J.D.R., Kans.: The medical treatment of 
ulcer of the stomach consists of a milk diet 
with alkalis. Of course other food besides 
milk can be taken if the stomach permits. If 
you are suffering from ulcer of the stomach 
you should be under the immediate ‘care of a 
physician who will instruct you. 


Ola B., Ind.: Acidity of the stomach may 


be relieved by avoiding those foods which in‘ 


your case seem to increase the trouble and 
the taking of some alkaline medicine such as 
milk of magnesia or bicarbonate of soda. 
Directions accompany the milk of magnesia. 
If you use sodium bicarbonate, take ten to 
twenty grains after meals. 








‘Ma Dog (between shakes): 

children, as you see, the rat is like 

lots of medicine, it must be well 
shaken before taken!’’ 


“Now, 
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Infantile Paralysis 


@ This is Claude Snyder, se and 

i, foot were deformed Infantile 

ey 7 sis for 5 years before coming 

cLain Sanitarium. Pictures 

+A. taken 7 months apart. Read 

parents’ letter and write them: 

“*We cannot thank you h for 

| what you have done for our son Claude, 

+ We are proud of his foot, and never 
‘ lose ap opportunity to cay A 


Whi be gla for McLain’s. 
ll be glad to answer ali 


rand Mrs, Geo. Sn 
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IBes. hg Paralysis,” and 
of References”’ sent free. 
ORTHOPEDIC SANET ARES 
905-TAubert Ave. t. Louis, Mo. 






















We want to prove to you 
a... yes ye nlc ech ny 
rona is~tor quickiy heal 
Wounds,Cha Hands my 
Burns, Piles, Skin ses, om ou Soe 
never used any preparation equal to 


CORONA 


No other preparation like it — instantly 
soothes and quickly heals. 
Send name and addressand 
get large size can on 20 Sue 
ree Trial. If you find it 
best en pa ng oepare aration you 
ever used in yt ees : 
at end of 20 days. N 
if you are not satisfier 









Q-Ban Hair IR, Restorer 
will restore your hair to 
ite original dark color 


“Qsbaxv’” sae @ 


is not a dye but a beneficial prep- 

aration used by men and women GOO 
for over 30 years. Never fails. et ot 
Guaranteed. sed in privacy of the 
your home; y eta is gradual + Te FS 
and natural. Your friends need 

not know. : nd Lui Sh 
Miniature bottles of onic a mpoo 
mailed free. rate Chemists, Memphis, Tenn. 










Clear’ ryeud . 


Ping Binckhent ds, A ny Poy ee 

imples, Blackheads, Acne 

ace or body, Barbers Itch, oe 

Sekiens Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 
or 

FREE "s.cst yore Sen eli bem 


ES. GIVENS, 225 Chemical Bldg, Kansas City, 
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MAN has as much reason to worry over 
one failure as a centiped over the fact 
that it has one foot in the grave. Re- 
member thé Salvation Army slogan: ‘‘A man 
may be down but he is never out.”’ 


The most successful operation begins with 
“‘Ce-.’’ Read this all over ‘again. 


R. A. Miller, of New York, had a cosmos that 
grew twelve feet four inches high. Can you 
beat it? 


Where that farm..machine has been left 
exposed to the weather belongs a ‘‘No parking”’ 
sign. This was not written by Peter 
Tumbledown. 


among oaks. 


nong | The popldr, sensitive to elec- 
tricity, is almost silent during a thunder-storm 
but breaks out afterward, when all its neigh- 


bors have regained composure. This is 
because of the great elasticity in the branehes 
and twigs of poplars. Woodsmen get over 
their fear at the odd or mysterious sounds of 
our common trees, but you will see a good 
many of them steer clear of the chestnut 
during an electric storm, because of the 
proven susceptibility of that tree to lightning 
stroke. Out of 2,000 trees struck, something 


like 32 per cent were chestnuts. 





to the White House, where it is a conspicuous 
object on his desk. Pretty good motto for 
Presidents and common people, too. 


An old Celtic rhyme says: 
Thrice the age of a dog is the age of a horse; 
Thrice, the age of a horse is that of a man; 
Thrice the age of a man is that of a deer; 
Thrice the age of a deer is that of an eagle. 


Did you ever hear of the upas tree of Java? 
Up ufitil recent decades its exhalations were 
supposed to be so deadly that birds flying over 
it. frequently dropped dead. Experiments in 
English hothouses failed to prove this story, 
and investigators explain that in Java 





Can you beat this ear of corn? It 
has twenty-eight rows, with sixty- 
two grains tothe row, or 1,734 grains 
on it. It was raised by J° H. Graf, 
of Missouri. 


Our children should not growl about 
what they must do in schodl. Con- 
sider the little Japanese student who 
must learn forty-seven letters in the 
Japanese alphabet. He also takes off 
his shoes before entering the school- 
house, and when the teacher comes 
in must. bow his head nearly ‘to the 
ground and draw in his breath. He 
sits on:the floor and uses his knees 
as a writing-desk. His lead-pencil or pen is a 
brush and he makes his letters and figures with 
this, writing from the top to the bottom of 
the page instead of across the paper as we do. 
In India many of the children have a twelve- 
hour school-day. 


Away down under a’big boulder on our farm 
we found some particles that shone like gold. 
Maybe they were gold; but we got 
more real gold from the soil where 
that boulder had been, in the form of 
corn and fine timothy grass, than we 
ever could by staking our all om the 
few particles of the so-called ‘‘precious 
metal’? we might have found under 
that stone. E.L. V. 


Politicians read this: In England, 
about the same number of candidates 
as last year have had to forfeit their 
deposit of £150 for having failed to 
obtain an eighth of the votes polled in 
their respective constituencies. The 
list includes, fourteen Labor candi- 
dates, eight Liberal, and an Inde- 
pendent candidate. This is a good 
idea, say we. 





We are frequently asked Whont the 
scent given out by the deer. It is 
located in the foot. If the hoof is 
separated, a little pocket is found containing a 
pasty substance, the odor of which resembles 
that of rank cheese. This substance works out 
on the hoof and leavcs its scent on the ground. 
If a deer is hard pressed by hounds he will 
take to water, and running in it for some dis- 
tance, the odor will be so thoroughly washed 
out of the hoof that no scent will be left on 
the ground, and consequently the dogs will be 
unable to follow. 


The sounds of trees, particularly in a dense, 
extensive forest, are sometimes very im- 
pressive. At night, or just preceding a storm, 
even strong-nerved persons sometimes have a 
“creepy” feeling when the trees begin to 
murmur and moan. Whether a tree talks all 
the time, like the quaking aspen, with its con- 
' stant rustle, or speaks but seldom, like the 

Majestic, silent Sequoia, its story is always 
interesting. : 

All trees do not dct alike in a storm; the 
-oak is the noisiest, because it reflects the 
_ echoes by its leaves and also by its stem, and 
indrops have a more drumlike effect upon it 
3 n upon any other tree. A pine tree is com- 
paratively quiet; owing to the softness of its 
q , sounds are largely absorbed. The 
sic of birds among pines is never so fine as 





The Four Churches 


AF 





In a little town in Tennessee, with a population 
of 587, off to one side of the town are four 
churches of different denominations, side by 
side, with a well-kept cement walk leading out 
to them. A large bell in a low tower in front 
of the churches is said to be used by all. Why 
not a community church for all? 

Washington. C. i. 


Some Squashes 





These two squashes were raised by John C. 


Prosch, of Minnesota. One weighed 112 
pounds, the other 98 pounds. They will be 
hard to beat. 


Some radishes were raised last year. Ralph 
R. Potteiger, of Pennsylvania, raised a radish 
thirteen and one-half inches in circumference, 
ten and three-fourth inches long. The radish 
weighed three and three-fourth pounds. He 
said it was as solid as a stone. Our friend, 
Arthur E. Easterly, of Virginia, writes us that 
his father raised a radish that measured twenty- 
one inches in circumference. 





A WISE OLD OWL 

HE LIVED IN AN OAK, 
THE MORE HE SAW 
THE LESS HE SPOKE. 
THE LESS HE SPOKE, 
THE MORE HE HEARD. 
WHY CAN'T WE BE LIKE 
THAT WISE OLD BIRD? 











When President Coolidge was a young at- 
torney at Northampton he had the above 
motto on his desk. When he was made 
governor of Massachusetts he took it with 
him to Boston. He had it with him in his 
office as vice-president, and it went with him 


the tree usually grows in low valleys 
where the escape of carbonic-acid gas 
from crevices in the ground is abun- 
dant; and that this gas was the real 
cause of the birds’ death. The upas 
really does contain a virulent poison, 
but the old story of its deadly ex- 
halations has been proved false. 


Why does soda-water rise in a 
straw on which one sucks? Well 
Theresa, push back your, bobbed 
hair, uncover those pink ears and 
we'll tell you. This is due to the fact 
that when one sucks on a straw or 
tube a vacuum is produced and the 
air pressure (about fifteen pounds to 
the square inch),on the surface of the 
soda-water forces it up immediately into the 
straw. Simple isn’t it? 


Last fall, at a.southern fair, the livestock 
judge from the state agri¢ultural college had 
arrived to place the animals, but the country 
people were so interested and engaged with 
the “concessions” that the owners of’ the stock 
(mostly mules) could not be gotten ‘together 
to lead out their stock so the judge 
could see it. After some delay the fair 
secretary enlisted the assistance of a 
tall native in a red flannel shirt, who 
mounted a hog crate and yelled over 
the heads of the engrossed crowd: 
“Boys, boys, lead out your stock— 
the jackass judge has arrived!” 


A bottle of rain-water, eighty-three 
years old, is im the possession of 
Charles Tyler, of Vermont. In 1840 
Mr. Tyler’s grandmother caught the 
water to use as a wash for sores. 





Do not permit painters to burn off 
old paint with a torch. There are 
several inexpensive liquid paint re- 
movers on the market which will do 
the work better. Warn plumbers and 
repair men to exercise every precau- 
tion in using.blow torches or heaters 
abeut a building. Carelessness of 
workmen has caused many fires. Our church 
was recently set on fire when a blow torch, 
used on the bottom of a door, ignited paper 
on the other side. C. Pal 


Thinking was invented by Socrates, whom 
Sir Francis Galton calls the greatest genius in 
history. Before Socrates, the head of man 
was very largely a loafing place for hair. Now 
it is a perfect hotbed of ideas, and the blank 
look of a man who isn’t thinking of a thing is 
so rare that one almost never sees it. Loose 
thinking, which prevailed for centuries before 
Socrates, was getting man nowhere. Socrates 
saw that, and substituted for it hard thinking, ” 
which may be said to have done the business. 
Like everything else new, thinking was re- 
garded with alarm, and Socrates was put to 
death for it. Nevertheless, there were men 
who liked it, and thought it was a good thing. 
They kept on thinking, and twenty-four 
hundred years after Socrates first put two and 
two together we find- ourselves enjoying the 
fruit of human thought to such an extent that 
men get rid of the hair on their heads as 
quickly as they can and devote them exclu- 
sively to thought. If there were hair restorers 
we wouldn’t use them. Heads are much too 
valuable for waste products. 
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Vital Facts About Your Meat Supply | 


Do you know that in 1923 there were— 
The largest supplies of pork in the history of the country? 
Thirty per cent more hogs marketed than in 1922? 


These are some of the facts to be found i in Swift & Com- 
pany’s 1924 Year Book. 


This Year Book also contains our financial statement. 


Earnings for 1923 were $13,184,619.32, an average of 
less than 2 cents on each dollar of sales, or about 1/4 of a 
cent per pound on all products sold. 


These earnings amounted to 8 7/10 per cent on capital 
stock, or 6 1/10 per cent on total shareholders’ investment. 


Send for the Swift & Company 1924 Year 
Book, and read these and many other interest- 
ing facts. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


Swift & Company, Public Relations Dept. e 
4102 Packers Ave., U.S. Yards, Chicago, II. 

‘ Please send me, free of charge, a copy of Swift & 

Company’s 1924 Year Book. 
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VALENTIN AR VALENTINE'S 
VALSPR ENAMEL 
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CLEAR Y 


ITH VALSPAR-IN-COLORS you not 
only put a beautiful new finish on all 
floors, furniture and woodwork, but you can 
have or match any color scheme you wish. And 
the permanence of this finish will amaze you! 


The colors in Valspar Varnish-Stains and 
Enamels are as durable and waterproof as 
Valspar itself. Not even the famous boiling 
water test will harm them! They can be washed 
freely with soap and hot water—and will retain 
their beauty and lustre almost indefinitely. 

VALSPAR VARNISH-STAINS are Valspar 
itself—the waterproof, weatherproof, Varnish— 
plus transparent wood-colors. Easy to apply 
—you Valspar and Stain with one stroke of 
the brush. Use them on floors, furniture, tools 
and farm equipment—wherever you wish to 
preserve the grain and protect the wood. 
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Send for Sample Cans! 


VALSPAR-ENAMELS are made of the 
finest pigments carefully ground in Valspar 
Varnish, giving you Valspar durability plus 
beautiful, lasting colors. They make the ideal 
finish and furnish the greatest protection for 
automobiles, woodwork, furniture, farm im- 
plements, machines, dairies, and other places— 
indoors and out—on which enamels may be 
used. And by mixing two or more of the 
Valspar-Enamel colors you obtain an almost 
endless variety of beautiful distinctive 


shades. 


Send in the coupon below, for sample cans 
of Valspar in Colors, and Valspar Varnish. 
And save this page so that you'll have the 
color-charts for future reference. Better send 
in the coupon now, before you forget. It’s 
worth real money. . 
























Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes 
in the World " 5 - . 
This Coupon is worth 20 to GO Cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps — 20c -4 
apiece for each 40c sample can checked | Valspar Stain . . . U 


VA LE N T I N E : Ss at right. (Only one sumple per person of each 


ke ¥ popetied at —_ price.) | State Color............-.---- 

7 int full m ress plainly. 

: . aaa = Valspar-Enamel . . 0 
ener Mey Dealer’s Name..................00.seeeeeeeeeees State Color ...........---+++ 


The Varnish That Wow't Tarn White | ED [Dimisr’® Attrotenn-no---sssoscseceesssescessesnes 
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